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INTRODUCTION. 


ANOTHER  book  about  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  ! 

I  fancy  I  hear  this  exclamation,  as  I  quit  with  some  anxiety 
the  circle  of  volumes  which  surrounds  me,  like  a  literary  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  bow  my  head  to  the  devouring  lions  of  Napoleonic  study. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  new  information  is  there  to  offer,  especially  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  every  day  is  accounted  for,  and  that  during 
the  first  thirty  months,  one  might  almost  substitute  in  that  statement 
hours  for  days  ? 

And,  such  questions  as  these  may  follow  :  Is  the  English,  or  the 
French,  view  adopted  ?  Is  reference  made  to  the  Memoirs,  or  to  the 
Memorials  ?  Is  the  tale  told  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend,  or  of  the 
martial  Legend  ?  Fact,  or  fiction  ?  And,  so  on. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  one  rule  which  applies  to  the  Longwood 
publications,  namely,  that  none  of  them  are  wholly  reliable,  and  that 
their  veracity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  their  publi¬ 
cation  from  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  This  publication  is  as  yet 
the  most  remote  ! 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  a  partisan,  and,  certainly,  I 
began  my  work  with  an  open  mind.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to 
fall  into  one  category,  or  into  another  :  the  world  is  divided,  actively 
or  passively,  into  those  who  are  for  us,  and  those  who  are  against  us. 
And,  may  the  slanderer,  with  all  his  or  her  subtlety,  who  attacks  the  soul 
as  the  murderer  attacks  the  body,  receive  a  deserved  reward,  beyond 
all  pity  !  I  have  formed  my  ideas,  and  I  am  wishful  that  my  readers 
should  form  theirs.  Here  are  the  facts.  Let  them  draw  their  own 
conclusions ! 

The  materials  next  of  interest  to  memoirs  are  letters.  They  con¬ 
tain  contemporaneous  historical  facts  without  exaggeration  or  mis¬ 
representation,  describing  actions  while  they  are  alive  and  breathing, 
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and  the  truth  of  that  which  is  written  is  more  exact  than  the  truth  of 
that  which  is  spoken.  Moreover,  there  is  a  permanent  exactitude  in  a 
letter,  and,  an  official  letter,  at  all  events,  should  be  written  without 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  of  any  kind.  Littera 
scripta  manet.  But,  letters  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  letter  by  letter, 
and  their  entire  series,  in  fact  the  whole  correspondence.  There  must 
be  no  mutilation  of  them.  The  representative  of  one  school  must  not 
quote  one  part,  and  the  representative  of  another  school  another  part. 
There  must  be  no  picking  and  choosing  to  support  a  case,  without  the 
quotation  of  the  context. 

Napoleon,  probably,  was  the  greatest  and  the  ablest  of  men,  an 
intelligence  and  a  force  which  were  too  gigantic  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  world,  and  his  captivity  creates  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

These  letters,  here  printed,  are  the  official  letters  of  Captain 
Engelbert  Lutyens,  who  was  appointed  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood 
on  February  10th,  1820,  and  resigned  that  appointment  on  April  15th, 
1821,  written  during  the  fourteen  months,  except  for  a  few  days,  pre¬ 
ceding  Saturday,  May  5th,  1821,  the  day  of  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  was  born  in  1784.  He  joined  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  went  through  the  Peninsular  War  ;  he  became 
Captain  in  1813,  Major  in  1821  (ante-dated),  and  died  in  1830. 

The  Lutyens  family,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  came  from  Hamburg  to  England  in  the  year  1745, 
and  Barthold  the  first  ancestor  in  London  of  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens 
became  naturalized.  He  left  a  son,  Nathaniel,  who  was  a  West-Indian 
merchant  and  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Nathaniel  had  seven  sons  :  Lewis,  a  stockbroker,  Charles,  deputy- 
commissary-general  and  the  father  of  Captain  Charles  Lutyens,  of  the 
20th  Regiment  of  Foot,  Benjamin,  of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  John, 
a  wine-merchant,  Daniel,  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Engelbert,  of  the 
20th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  the  writer  of  these  letters,  and  Samuel,  a 
stockbroker. 
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Benjamin  Lutyens  married  Miss  Christiana  Mair  and  died  leaving 
two  daughters,  Mary  Ann  Henrietta,  and  Frederica  who  died  unmarried. 
The  former  married  Thomas  Mansfield,  and  their  daughter,  Marion 
Charlotte  Mansfield,  married  James  Adam  Hunter,  M.D.,  their  eldest 
surviving  son  being  Thomas  Mansfield  Hunter,  Esquire,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  are  now  certain  Napoleonic  relics,  to  which  reference  will  be 
found. 

Referring  to  the  period  when  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  was  the 
Orderly  Officer,  Mr.  G.  L.  de  St.  M.  Watson  writes  : — 

“  As  for  Lutyens,  he  was  at  once  voted  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
the  keynote  was  struck  in  this  first  message  of  his  to  Plantation  House  : 
‘  I  have  every  reason  to  think  I  shall  be  very  comfortable  and  happy 
on  this  Establishment  ’.  And  he  was.  If  there  is  one  gleam  of  bright¬ 
ness  about  that  terribly  sad  last  illness,  one  feature  which  can  bring 
a  smile  to  your  lips  as  you  read,  one  thing  which  can  momentarily 
divert  your  anger  at  the  miserable  suspicions  of  Bathurst,  Lowe,  Reade, 
Lambert,  and  Montchenu  that  ‘  the  whole  affair  is  a  sham  ’,  it  is  the 
many  pretty  attentions  of  the  dying  prisoner  for  the  young  Englishman 
who  guards  him.  He  sends  him  little  gifts  in  kind  for  his  dinner-parties 
and  tiffins — one  day  it  is  a  plate  of  cakes,  another  a  basin  of  turtle — 
he  does  the  20th  Regiment  of  Foot,  for  his  sake,  the  honour  of  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  books  (which  sadly  miscarried,  alas  !),  and,  when  nearing  the 
end,  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  him,  through  Montholon,  and 
his  hope  to  see  him  again,  *  if  he  recovers  ’  ;  the  Count  personally 
assuring  Lowe,  on  February  23rd,  that  Lutyens  ‘  ne  nous  offre  que  des 
motifs  de  louanges  sur  ses  proc6d6s  ’.  There  was  a  dying  gift  came  to 
him,  too,  for — quoting  a  footnote  of  Forsyth — 'Captain  Lutyens  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  French  at  Longwood,  that,  after  Bonaparte’s 
death,  the  Countess  Bertrand  sent  him  a  piece  of  coral  with  some  of 
Napoleon’s  hair  ’.  All  of  which,  naturally,  set  Lowe  and  Reade  against 
Lutyens,  and  the  former  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  depose  the 
Captain  for  an  error  of  judgment,  innocent  of  all  malice,  at  the  instance 
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of  Major  Jackson.  No  one  who  reads  the  whole  correspondence  of  the 
case— not  merely  the  emasculated  fragments  given  by  Forsyth— but 
will  confess  that  Lutyens  was  most  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  was  amply 
justified  in  memorializing  the  Duke  of  York  as  he  did 

The  letters,  meagre  of  incident  as  they  may  seem,  are  full  of  the 
fascination  that  still  draws  the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  history,  and  to  the 
daily  life  of  Napoleon.  The  very  simplicity  of  their  official  reports, 
written  periodically  and  consecutively,  brings  conviction,  with  the 
charm  of  truth.  They  portray,  minutely,  and  without  embellishment, 
the  monotonous  round  of  life  at  Longwood.  How  dull  it  must  have 
been  for  that  small,  and  faithful,  band  of  followers  !  How  depressing, 
especially  for  the  two  French  gentlewomen,  accustomed  to  the  gaieties 
of  the  life,  and  of  a  court,  in  Paris  !  No  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
it.  Petty  restrictions,  and  irritating  exactions,  mark  the  administration 
of  what  was  called  “  the  establishment  at  Longwood  ”.  Even  the  very 
bonnets  of  the  ladies  did  not  escape  the  consideration  of  the  Governor  ! 

The  treatment  of  their  great  captive  remains  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  the  British  Government  of  the  day.  In  its  want 
of  generosity,  it  was  unEnglish.  Earl  Bathurst  is  chiefly  to  blame  on 
this  account.  Insignificant  as  a  politician,  he  held  the  combined 
appointments  of  Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
From  him  emanated  all  orders  and  instructions  regarding  the  Emperor 
and  his  surroundings.  The  suggestion  of  the  cast-iron  railings  around 
the  new  house,  irritating  to  Napoleon  as  a  visible  sign  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  came  from  Bathurst  :  so  that,  Bathurst  and  Lowe  are  names 
which  the  majority  of  thinking  Englishmen  might  willingly  forget. 

The  personal  charm  of  Napoleon  conciliated  most  of  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  coming  into  touch  with  him  ;  yet,  the  writer  of  these 
reports,  though  he  saw  Napoleon  frequently,  never  once  conversed 
with  him.  Endowed  with  many  noble  attributes,  Engelbert  Lutyens  felt 
pity,  as  he  witnessed  the  silent  sufferings  of  a  great  man  during  the 
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last  few  months  of  his  life.  From  the  recorded  opinions  of  his  brother- 
officers,  and  from  the  kindly  sympathetic  nature  of  a  living  relative1, 
one  may  form  a  correct  estimate  of  how  distasteful  to  him  must  have 
been  his  instructions  to  intrude  upon  the  chamber  of  a  dying  prisoner. 
To  be  called  upon  to  play  the  spy,  so  as  to  record  the  most  trivial  event, 
was  an  insult,  and  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  one  who  had  the  instincts 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  assisted  by  two  Staff  Officers — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  the  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  and  Majbr 
Gideon  Gorrequer,  his  Aide-de-Camp  and  Acting  Military-Secretary, 
— the  latter  being  the  chief  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood.  Both  these  officers 
had  served  previously  under  Lowe,  and  they  had  been  chosen  by  him 
for  the  appointments  which  they  held  in  Saint  Helena.  In  return, 
they  served  him  with  an  unquestioning  devotion,  which  is  frequently 
exceptional  in  the  experience  of  prominent  men.  No  document,  how¬ 
ever  trivial,  was  received  at,  or  sent  out  from,  headquarters,  that  was 
not  seen,  read,  amended,  or  dictated  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

The  manifest  subserviency  to  Lowe  of  the  senior  officers  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  official  life  of  the  Island,  and,  when 
passing  under  review  the  various  events,  this  should  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind. 

The  officer  commanding  the  troops  at  St.  Helena  was  Brigadier- 
General  John  Pine-Coffin,  whose  chief  aspiration  was  bucolic,  and  he 
farmed  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions  :  labour  for  the 
asking,  and  terms  of  his  own  making  when  selling  his  stock.  He  did 
not  command  the  respect  of  the  troops. 


1  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  following  sad  notice  has  appeared  among  the 
deaths  in  “ The  Times”  for  Friday,  May  21st,  1915  : — 

“Lutyens. — On  the  19th  instant,  at  Thursley,  Captain  Charles  H.  A.  Lutyens, 
late  20th  Regiment,  aged  86.” 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  St.  Helena  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Naval  Stations,  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Plampin,  was  a  non¬ 
entity  content  to  bow  subserviently  to  a  will  which  he,  bound  by 
domestic  and  social  fetters,  was  not  in  a  position  to  dispute. 

At  this  time,  of  the  three  Commissioners,  only  the  Marquis  de 
Montchenu  remained  ;  and,  for  him  Lowe  had  a  cynical  and  ill-disguised 
contempt. 

The  Governor  was  thus  supreme,  unhindered,  and  without  counter¬ 
balancing,  or  counteracting,  influences.  His  narrow  conception  of  his 
duty,  and  his  exaggerated  methods  of  fulfilling  it,  are  obvious  on  every 
page  of  his  official  reports.  From  the  Duke  of  Wellington  downwards, 
every  personage  of  authority  has  condemned,  more  or  less,  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  was  something  essentially  mean  about  it. 

The  Governor’s  insistence  for  a  daily  report  fell  heavier  upon 
Lutyens  than  upon  any  of  his  predecessors,  because  the  illness  of  Napoleon 
caused  him  to  live  in  greater  seclusion  :  but,  there  was  no  corresponding 
relaxation  in  the  standing  rule  which  was  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
that  Lutyens  tendered  an  early  resignation,  giving  a  clear  expression  of 
his  feelings  in  his  later  reports. 

The  axe  fell  when  Napoleon  presented  to  the  20th  Regiment  of 
Foot  a  copy  of  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
letters. 

The  14th  of  April,  1821,  was  the  last  day  that  the  Emperor  was  in 
good  spirits,  and  comparatively  free  from  acute  pain.  Speaking  to 
Dr.  Arnott,  he  paid  a  spontaneous  and  generous  tribute  to  the  qualities 
of  Marlborough  :  the  eulogy  of  one  great  military  leader  of  another. 
And,  then,  came  the  thought  of  the  gift,  an  unique  honour  for  a  British 
regiment  from  one  who  had  been  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  their  race. 
A  sincere  and  generous  impulse  should  have  met  with  a  similar  response. 
The  story  told  here  is  indeed  a  humiliating  one.  Dr.  Arnott  accepted 
the  books,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  standing  rule,  he  carried  them  to  the 
orderly  officer,  leaving  them,  in  his  absence,  in  his  room.  When  the 
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latter  finds  them,  he  reports  the  fact  to  the  Governor,  who  orders  them 
to  be  sent  to  him  for  his  inspection.  As  they  bear  the  imperial  title, 
Lutyens  is  instructed  to  return  them,  and  to  pretend  that  he  did  not 
know  whence  or  why,  or  how,  they  came  into  his  possession  :  All  the 
makings  of  a  white  lie,  and  trickery.  All  the  trouble  that  followed  is 
attributable  to  Lowe.  The  letter  from  Major  Edward  Jackson  to 
Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens,  the  fons  et  origo  malorum,  was  written 
at  the  dictation  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  without  disclosing  the  author¬ 
ship.  Hence,  the  letter  of  censure  from  Jackson  to  Lutyens,  and  the 
spirited  protest  in  return  from  Lutyens,  followed  by  his  removal  from 
his  appointment  as  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood. 

The  History  of  Major  Edward  Jackson  is  confined  to  the  bare 
regimental  record  of  his  services  :  he  died  in  1841. 

There,  however,  is  an  inner  aspect  of  the  relationship  of  Jackson 
and  Lutyens  which  deserves  explanation.  For  eighteen  years,  they  had 
been  brother  officers  and  contemporaries.  They  had  fought  in  the 
same  campaigns,  and  they  had  frequently  shared  the  same  bivouac. 
Jackson  was  now  a  Major,  and  in  temporary  command  of  the  regiment, 
while  Lutyens  was  a  senior  Captain,  with  the  appointment  of  Orderly 
Officer  at  Longwood,  which  might  accurately  be  termed  extra-regimental. 
He  was  at  the  same  station  ;  but,  as  regards  his  peculiar  duties,  he  was 
not  answerable  to  the  officer  commanding  his  regiment.  By  a  little 
frankness  on  the  part  of  Jackson  towards  his  brother-officer,  and  a 
little  independence  in  dealing  with  the  Governor,  friction  would  have 
been  avoided.  The  popular  feeling  was  with  Lutyens. 

A  man,  in  any  position,  has  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against 
interference  with  private  friendship,  and  Lutyens  was  compelled  to 
disclose  the  names  of  the  friends  he  had  consulted  when  he  found  himself 
in  a  difficulty. 

The  manuscript  note,  produced  in  facsimile,  and  printed  on  page 
134,  although  not  bearing  a  signature,  is  obviously  written  by  the  hand 
of  some  highly-placed  official  in  England.  That  note,  taken  in 
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conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  regiment  was  permitted  eventually  to 
retain  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  is  a  well-deserved  condemnation  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  conveying  the  decision  of 
the  Home  Authorities  in  regard  to  the  books  has  not  been  traced  ; 
but,  from  tradition,  its  sense  was  to  the  effect  that  the  presentation 
was  the  best  evidence  that  an  unpleasant  duty  had  been  carried  out  with 
tact  and  with  discretion.  And,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  that  connection, 
the  Orderly  Officer  was  mentioned  by  name. 

With  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  at  a 
distance  of  well-nigh  a  century,  one  may  regret  the  persistence  with 
which  Lutyens  followed  up  his  complaint  directly  against  his  commanding 
officer,  and  indirectly  against  the  Governor.  In  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  influenced  by  Major  Anthony  Emmett  and  Lieutenant 
Hale  Young  Wortham,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Major  Emmett  was 
one  of  the  few  officers  who  had  a  personal  interview  with  Napoleon. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  independent  and  fearless  spirit,  a  quality  that  did 
not  commend  him  to  Lowe. 

Captain  Lutyens  would  have  been  something  more  than  human 
had  he  not  felt  with  bitterness,  the  loss  of  promotion,  a  trip  to  England, 
and  the  reward  of  £500  for  conveying  the  despatches  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  the  lot  of  Captain  William  Crokat  of  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  the  successor  of  Lutyens  for  one  short  week  at 
Longwood. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  from 
India  in  1822,  Lutyens  should  have  been  obliged  to  solicit  the  help  of 
Lowe  to  obtain  the  brevet-rank  that  had  been  given  already  to  Captain 
George  Nicholls,  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  to  Captain  Crokat. 

Posterity  may  be  thankful  that  Napoleon  never  knew  of  the  un¬ 
gracious  treatment  of  his  gift,  or  of  the  unhappy  fate  which  befell  his 
unfortunate  intermediary.  He  would  have  lamented  the  latter,  in  his 
kindness,  and,  superman  as  he  was,  he  would  have  ignored,  in  his 
superiority,  the  former,  to  the  extreme  discomfiture  of  his  enemies. 
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These  letters  of  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  proclaim,  from  internal 
evidence,  their  genuineness.  In  many  cases  the  autography,  almost 
the  illiteracy,  needs  correction,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  negligence  as 
regards  the  correct  spelling  of  some  of  the  proper  names.  I  have  avoided 
making  some  corrections  ;  but,  I  have  adopted  in  the  notes  what  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  correct  spelling.  The  tact  and  good-feeling 
of  their  writer  are  evident  throughout,  and  the  reader  will  appreciate  his 
distaste  for  the  role  of  spy,  which  the  Governor  called  upon  him  to  play. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sniffed  a  taint  in  every  breeze,  and,  like  a  typical 
Briton,  he  attempted  at  once  its  analysis. 

Napoleonic  Bibliography  is  very  voluminous,  and  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  tabulate  the  sources  from  which  information 
can  be  obtained.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Lowe  papers  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  documents  at  the  Record  Office,  etc.,  in  which  those 
who  seek  may  find  full  information  :  but,  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  time 
to  seek,  and  that  is  a  chief  reason  for  the  publication  of  these  letters  in 
their  entirety  :  they  may  save  the  time  of  the  student,  while  the  notes, 
in  the  main,  being  amplifications  and  biographical  explanations,  may  be 
of  value  to  the  reader  of  history.  During  the  last  year  of  Napoleon’s 
life,  there  was  no  biography  written  from  within  Longwood  :  these 
letters  supply  a  sad  one  from  without. 

I  have  made  free  use  of  the  works  of  such  able  writers  as  Broadley, 
Chaplin,  Forsyth,  Fremeaux,  Gonnard,  Masson,  Rosebery,  Seaton, 
Shorter,  Watson  and  Young,  and  to  them  and  to  many  others,  directly 
and  indirectly,  I  return  my  grateful  thanks. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  letters  centres  round  the  contest  relating 
to  “  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough  ”,  in  three  volumes,  given  by  Napoleon 
to  the  20th  Regiment  of  Foot,  now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  In  connection  with  that  con¬ 
test,  some  of  the  letters  have  been  printed  twice  over,  in  order  to  state 
the  case  clearly,  and  to  save  the  reader  from  a  frequent  back-reference1. 

1  See  page  135. 
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There  are,  of  course,  in  a  series  of  letters,  some  that  may  appear  to  be 
even  trivial  :  but,  the  letters  are  printed  as  a  whole.  They  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  character  of  those  concerned :  and,  even  a  letter  that  is 
trivial  may  be, — to  use  an  ordinary  expression — ,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
clothes.  Moreover,  to  make  the  history  more  complete,  I  have  added  some 
letters  written  by  Captain  William  Crokat,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Engelbert  Lutyens,  and  acted  as  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood  between 
April  15th  and  May  7th,  1821,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and 
also  a  letter,  written  by  Lieutenant  Duncan  Darroch,  and  kindly  copied 
by  the  Revd.  Charles  Stuart  Parker  Darroch,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  son  of  the  writer,  containing 
interesting  and  detailed  impressions  of  the  closing  scene. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations  of  the  book,  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  obtaining  for  reproduction  a  miniature  of  Captain  Engelbert 
Lutyens,  lent  to  me  by  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Mansfield  Hunter,  Esquire, 
a  miniature  of  Captain  William  Crokat,  lent  to  me  by  his  niece,  the  late 
Miss  Julia  Crokat,  who  died  on  November  4th,  1914,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year,  and  by  its  present  owner,  Blosse  McNeel  Caird,  Esquire. 
To  them,  I  return  my  thanks,  and  also  to  Philip  Berney  Ficklin,  Esquire, 
F.S.A.,  for  permission  to  reproduce  his  beautiful  miniature  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  is  never  out  of  date,  and  that  the  least 
scrap  of  information  concerning  his  life  and  work  is  eagerly  read  by  all. 
May  these  letters  prove  of  interest  ! 


June  18th,  1915. 


LEES  KNOWLES. 


XII. 


ADDENDA. 

In  the  biographical  notes  I  have  made  free  use  of  “A  St.  Helena 
Who’s  Who ;  or,  a  directory  of  the  Island  during  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon,”  by  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

The  letter  of  Ensign  Duncan  Darroch  appeared  in  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers’  Annual,  1904,  compiled  and  edited  by  Major  B. 
Smyth,  M.Y.O.  And,  see  “  The  Outlook  ”  for  April  10th,  1915, 
and  “  The  Times,”  September  30th,  1915. 

Page  3,  note  4,  for  Derniers  Moments,  read  Demiers  Momens. 

Page  207,  ditto. 

Page  8,  note  1,  for  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph,  read 
His  journal  is  in  Paris  in  the  “  Archives  Nationales.” 

Page  27,  last  line,  for  194,  read  196. 

Page  57,  note  2,  for  Miss  Massey,  read  Sir  William  Doveton. 

For  201,  twelve  lines  from  the  end,  for  Empereur,  read  Emperor. 


Nov.  2nd,  1915. 
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OF 

CAPTAIN  ENGELBERT  LUTYENS 


Communication  to  be  made  to  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu1,  in  the 
event  of  his  endeavouring  to  enter  the  house  of  any  of  the  persons  under 
detention  at  Longwood  :  1820. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Montchenu. 

Apr&s  vous  avoir  fait  l’offre  de  mes  services  par  ordre  du  Gouver- 
neur,  pour  vous  procurer  l’occasion  de  voir  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  il  me 
reste  a  vous  faire  connoitre,  que  je  ne  suis  pas  autoris6  5,  admettre  vos 
visites  aux  personnes  qui  demeurent  avec  lui  dans  l’enceinte  de  Long- 
wood,  et  que  sans  le  consentement  du  Gouverneur  toute  relation  avec 
elles  est  defendue. 

Engelbert  Lutyens2, 

Captain  20th  Regiment, 

Officer  de  Service  pr&s  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Longwood. 


1  The  Marquis  de  Montchenu  was  the  Commissioner  sent  to  represent  the  French 

Government  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  arrived  on  June  18th,  1816.  An  old  royalist 
emigrant  and  an  ex-colonel,  he  was  held  by  Napoleon  in  supreme  contempt.  He 
acquired  the  name  “  le  Marquis  de  Monter-chez-nous  ”  from  his  fondness  of  receiving 
hospitality.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he  demanded  to  see  Napoleon,  so 
that  he  might  make  a  report  to  his  Government.  The  Emperor  refused  to  see  him,  as 
also  he  refused  to  see  the  Commissioners  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  first  and  only 
view  which  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu  had  of  the  Emperor  was  on  May  6th,  1821, 
when  his  body  was  lying  in  state  at  Longwood.  The  Commissioners  were  Baron  von 
Stunner  for  Austria,  Comte  de  Balmain  for  Russia,  and  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu  for 

France,  and  not  one  of  them  saw  Napoleon  alive.  The  reports  of  the  Comte  de 

Balmain  are  very  witty  and  interesting,  those  of  Baron  von  Stunner  are  much  less  so, 
and  those  of  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu  are  sometimes  ridiculous,  sometimes  amusing. 

Napoleon  would  not  receive  the  Commissioners,  because,  he  said,  “  it  would  be 
acknowledging  I  am  a  prisoner  to  their  masters  !  ”. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  stated  that  the  Commissioners  practised  concealment.  They 
were  weak. 

Madame  Bertrand  wanted  to  see  the  Marquis  on  his  arrival  in  St.  Helena,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  her  mother,  and  Las  Cases  also  to  inquire  after  that  of  his 

wife,  as  he  had  seen  both  before  his  departure  from  Paris ;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 

would  not  permit  it. 

2  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  (1784-1830).  He  joined  the  20th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
served  through  the  Peninsular  War.  He  became  Captain  in  1813.  He  was  appointed 
Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood  on  February  10th,  1820,  and  resigned  the  appointment 
on  April  15th,  1821,  because  he  received  for  his  Regiment,  from  Napoleon,  a  book 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  letters. 
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Translation. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu. 

After  having  offered  you  my  services  by  order  of  the  Governor3,  to 
procure  for  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it 
remains  for  me  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  permit  your 
visits  to  persons  living  with  him  in  the  precincts  of  Longwood,  and  that, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  all  intercourse  with  them  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

Engelbert  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment, 

Officer  attached  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


Longwood,  10th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Longwood  yesterday,  I  was 
introduced  by  Captain  Nicholls1  to  Count  Montholon2,  to  whom  I 
presented  the  Governor’s  letter,  which  he  (Count  Montholon)  read, 
and  laid  it  upon  his  table,  without  the  least  remark  on  its  contents. 


He  was  promoted  Major  in  1821,  his  promotion  being  ante-dated  to  that  of  Captain 
Crokat,  who  had  been  promoted  on  being  entrusted  with  the  despatch  announcing  the 
death  of  Napoleon. 

The  20th  Regiment  claimed  that  the  despatch  should  have  been  entrusted  to 
Captain  Lutyens,  and  the  claim  was  allowed. 

3  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-General,  was  the  Governor  of 
St.  Helena.  He  was  bom  at  Galway  on  July  28th,  1769,  died  at  Chelsea  Cottage  on 
January  10th,  1844,  aged  seventy-four,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  North 
Audley  Street,  London.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  and  studied  medicine 
obtaining  a  medical  appointment  with  the  troops  during  the  Seven  Years’  War  and 
serving  at  the  Battle  of  Minden.  See  “  Minden  and  the  Seven  Years’  War”,  by  Sir 
Lees  Knowles,  Baronet.  His  mother’s  maiden-name  was  Morgan,  of  a  Galway  family. 
He  married  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  sister  of  General  Sir  William  de  Lancy,  on  December 
31st,  1815. 

He  was  appointed  Governor  on  August  1st,  1815,  and  he  arrived  in  St.  Helena 
on  April  14th,  1816.  His  visits  to  Napoleon,  numbering  six,  were  on  April  17th,  April 
30th,  May  17th,  June  20th,  July  16th  or  17th,  and  August  18th,  1816.  He  saw  Napoleon 
twice  accidentally,  on  August  4th,  1819,  and  on  November  20th,  1820. 

He  left  St.  Helena  on  July  25th,  1821. 

1  Captain  George  Nicholls,  66th  Regiment,  arrived  June  26th,  1818  :  he  had  been  the 
Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood  from  October,  1819,  to  February,  1820,  when  he  left.  He 
joined  the  army  as  Ensign  in  1799,  and  he  was  Captain  February  23rd,  1809.  When 
commanding  the  Light  Company  of  the  66th  Regiment  at  Vittoria,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  received  the  medal  with  clasp.  He  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1837, 
Colonel  in  1851,  and  Major-General  in  1855.  His  name  appears  for  the  last  time  in 
the  Army  List  for  1856.  Died  in  1857.  Ris  contrivances  for  obtaining  for  his  reports 
views  of  Napoleon  would  be  amusing  were  they  not  wanting  in  dignity. 

2  Charles  Tristan,  Comte  de  Montholon  (1783-1853).  He  went  to  St.  Helena  with 
Napoleon,  and  he  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  married  Albine  Helene  de  Vassal, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.  She  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Comte  Roger,  a  Swiss 
financier  who  represented  the  Helvetian  Confederation  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution. 
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Finding  that  the  Count  was  not  inclined  to  say  anything  respecting  his 
introducing  me  to  General  Bonaparte3,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  upon 
which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  Captain  Nicholls’s  sudden  departure 
from  Longwood,  and  said  he  hoped  that  he  and  I  would  be  upon  the  same 
good  footing  that  Captain  Nicholls  and  himself  had  always  been  on. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  had  a  slight  view  of  General 
Bonaparte.  He  was  in  his  new  flower-garden,  in  conversation  with 
Count  Montholon  and  Dr.  Antommarchi4. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  Count  Bertrand5  for  the  Governor, 
which  the  Count’s  servant  requested  I  would  forward  this  morning. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Engelbert  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer6,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

Plantation  House. 


Madame  de  Montholon,  who  suffered  from  liver-complaint,  left  St.  Helena  with  her 
children  on  July  2nd,  1819.  Montholon  belonged  to  the  Nobility  of  the  Court,  and  his 
superior  education  showed  itself  in  his  graciousness  and  tact.  He  was  the  most  devoted, 
and  most  constant,  follower  of  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  was  at  St.  Helena,  as  it  were,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  affairs.  His  disregard  for  truth  was  recognised  on  all  sides.  The 
servants  at  Longwood  called  Montholon  “  the  Liar  ”,  and  Las  Cases  “  the  Jesuit  ”. 

s  Napoleon  was  treated  with  the  same  honours  as  “a  British  General  not  in 
employ”.  The  titles  First  Consul,  Consul  for  Life,  and  Emperor,  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  French  people,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  recognise  the  title  of 
General  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  said  that  he  did  not  call  himself  Emperor  of  France, 
but  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  Sovereigns  generally  retained  their  titles.  The 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  undignified  and  unworthy. 

4  Franceso  Antommarchi,  Physician  to  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  He  was  born  at 
Morsiglia  in  Corsica,  in  1789,  and  he  died  at  Santiago  in  Cuba,  on  April  3rd,  1838. 

He  studied  medicine  at  Pisa  and  Florence.  He  was  chosen  as  physician  to 
Napoleon  by  Cardinal  Fesch  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  step-brother  of  “  Madame 
Mere”,  as  the  mother  of  Napoleon  was  called.  He  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on 
September  20th,  and  paid  his  first  professional  visit  to  Napoleon  on  September  23rd, 
1819.  He  remained  until  the  end,  when  he  performed  the  post-mortem  examination. 
He  claimed  to  have  made  the  death-mask  of  Napoleon,  which  was  really  the  work  of 
Dr.  Burton.  See  the  letter  of  Ensign  Duncan  Darroch,  pages  188  and  189.  The 
merit  of  Antommarchi  as  an  anatomist  is  acknowledged,  but  as  a  doctor  it  is  contested. 
He  has  been  criticised  severely  because  he  treated  Napoleon  for  fiver-complaint,  instead 
of  for  cancer.  His  book,  “  Derniers  Moments  de  Napoleon  ”,  is  a  compilation  of 
little  historical  value. 

6  General  Henri  Gratien,  Comte  de  Bertrand  (1773-1844).  He  was  “  Grand 
Marshal  ”  to  Napoleon.  He  lived  at  Hutt’s  Gate,  then  a  newly-built  villa  close  to 
Longwood.  Countess  Bertrand,  his  wife,  was  a  daughter  of  General  Arthur  Dillon, 
an  Irish  refugee.  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand,  with  their  children  Napoleon,  Henri, 
Hortense,  and  Arthur,  the  last  born  in  St.  Helena,  remained  with  Napoleon  during  the 
whole  of  his  captivity.  Bertrand  was  the  noblest  character  about  Napoleon.  Madame 
Bertrand  said  of  him,  “  there  is  not  another  Bertrand  in  the  world.  1  think  the  mould 
for  making  such  men  is  broken.  He  is  perfect  in  every  respect.  Do  you  want  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  and  the  personification  of  fidelity  to  his  master — see  Bertrand  :  do 
you  want  a  model  for  a  good  son  and  relative,  a  tender  husband  and  father,  a  sincere 
friend,  and  a  charming  man  in  society — you  will  find  all  this  united  in  him  !  ”. 

6  Major  Gideon  Gorrequer  (1777-1841).  He  was  Aide-de-Camp  and  Acting 
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Long-wood,  11th  February,  1820. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  given  a  pass  for  Pierron1,  maitre  d’hdtel,  to 
go  to  James  Town  this  morning. 

All  is  going  on  very  well  here.  General  Bonaparte  was  hard  at 
work  in  his  new  flower-garden  at  a  quarter-past  seven  o’clock  this 
morning.  When  I  get  settled  in  my  rooms,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  I  shall  be  very  comfortable  and  happy  on  this  establishment2. 
With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Lutyens. 


To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.a, 

Deputy  Adjutant-General,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
James  Town. 


Military-Secretary  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  was  in  the  18th  Foot  as  Ensign  in  1797, 
Lieutenant  in  1798,  Captain  in  1804,  Brevet-Major  in  1814,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  1826. 

While  on  active  service  in  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  met  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

He  arrived  in  St.  Helena  on  April  14th,  1816. 

“  With  the  exception  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Major  Gorrequer  occupied  by  far  the 
most  important  position  of  those  connected  with  the  captivity.  He  had  a  faultless 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  and  a  most  retentive  memory.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  most  diligent  secretary,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  precis- writing.  For  five  years  he  was 
at  Lowe’s  side,  and  whether  it  was  an  interview  with  the  French  at  Longwood,  or  a 
conversation  concerning  official  matters  at  Plantation  House,  he  was  always  at  hand 
with  his  note-book,  and  the  minutes  thus  made  formed  the  basis  of  the  lengthy  reports 
addressed  to  Lord  Bathurst  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  industry  of  Gorrequer  that  we  possess  such  a  complete  record 
of  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.”  “  A  St.  Helena  ‘  Who’s  Who  ’,  or,  A  Directory 
of  the  Island  dining  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon”,  by  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Major  Gorrequer  shines  in  comparison  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Sir  Thomas 
Reade. 

1  Pierron  was  in  the  Emperor’s  service  before  captivity  in  St.  Helena.  He  was  the 
butler,  or  chief  steward,  at  Longwood,  where  he  attended  Napoleon  to  the  last.  He 
received  £4,000  under  the  Emperor’s  Will,  dictated  April  13th,  1821.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  returned  to  St.  Helena  in  1840,  to  bring  back  the  body  to  France.  His 
account-book  of  the  expenses  of  the  Longwood  household  has  been  published. 
Pierron,  when  he  took  up  his  appointment  on  the  death  of  Cipriani,  drew  up  a  table 
dividing  the  captivity  into  four  periods,  in  which  he  stated  that,  during  the  first  three, 
the  meats  had  been  of  second  and  third-rate  quality,  and,  during  the  last  only,  they 
had  been  really  good. 

2  See  Introduction .  Page  v. 

’Sir  Thomas  Reade,  Kt.  (1785-1849).  He  joined,  through  the  Lancashire  Militia, 
the  27th  Foot  as  Ensign  in  1799,  and  rose  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1815.  His 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  was  local,  and  he  dreaded  returning  to  his  Regiment,  at 
Gibraltar,  as  a  Captain.  He  was  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  St. 
Helena,  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General.  He  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  April  14th,  1816, 
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Longwood  House1,  12th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — Shortly  after  I  received  your  letter  yesterday  morning, 
communicating  the  wish  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  that  I, 
as  Orderly-Officer,  ought  to  make  myself  known  to  the  persons  com¬ 
posing  the  Establishment  of  Longwood  :  I,  therefore,  first  called  at 
the  House  of  Count  Bertrand.  Upon  my  ascending  the  flight  of  steps, 
the  Countess  entered  the  inner-room,  and  came  forward  to  meet  me  in 
the  most  polite  manner. 

I  mentioned  to  her  that  I  had  called  on  Count  Bertrand  to  make 
myself  known  to  him,  being  appointed  to  act  as  Orderly-Officer  at 
Longwood.  She  requested  I  would  take  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa,  upon 
which  a  conversation  took  place  for  some  time.  The  subjects  com¬ 
menced  upon  Colonel  South’s2  family,  the  marriages  that  had  taken 
place  in  it  since  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena.  On  this  subject,  I  kept  her 
some  time,  in  hopes  Count  Bertrand  would  enter  the  room.  She  then 
mentioned  her  children,  the  sudden  departure  of  Captain  Nicholls,  that 
the  General  Bonaparte  had  taken  the  only  horse  that  was  in  the  stable 
that  a  lady  could  ride.  She  intended,  when  recovered  from  her  late 
illness,  to  return  the  visit  of  Colonel  South’s  family,  and  supposes  she 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  my  company.  I  bowed,  and  asked  if  Count 
Bertrand  was  engaged.  The  Countess  left  the  room  for  about  a  second, 
and,  almost  immediately  after  her  return,  a  female  servant  entered, 
and  said  the  Count  was  gone  to  General  Bonaparte. 

I  took  my  leave  and  gave  her  the  letter  I  had  received,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Count,  and  requested  it  would  be  taken  care  of.  She 
then  said,  she  was  sure  her  husband  would  call  on  me.  Soon  after  this 
visit,  the  Count  and  some  of  the  children  went  out  in  the  carriage,  and 
did  not  return  until  near  their  dinner-time. 


and  left  on  July  12th,  1821.  He  saw  Napoleon  three  times  :  on  April  17th,  May 
27th,  and  October  4th,  1818. 

Count  Balmain  called  Sir  Thomas  Reade  “  un  John  Bull  tout  cru  ” :  a  regular  John 
Bull. 

At  times,  he  resided  at  Alarm  House,  but  he  had  also  a  house  in  Jamestown.  His 
Department  controlled  the  relations  of  all  ships  with  the  shore. 

When  he  was  not  spying,  Sir  Thomas  Reade  spent  his  time  in  ferreting  out  people’s 
family-connections,  and  affairs.  He  declared  that  the  complaint  of  Napoleon  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fit  of  bile,  brought  on  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 

1  The  address  is  in  some  letters  Longwood,  in  others  Longwood  House.  For  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  former  has  been  adopted.  Longwood  stood  on  a  plateau  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  was  four  miles  six  furlongs  from  Jamestown  with  its  three  streets,  seventy 
houses,  and  two  thousand  population. 

2  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  South,  commanding  the  20th  Regiment.  His  son, 
afterwards  Colonel  Charles  South,  was  at  this  time  a  Lieutenant  in  the  regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  South  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career,  rising  from  private- 
soldier  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  and  his  family  left  St.  Helena  on  August 
21st,  1820. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  called  on  the  other  gentlemen.  Abbe  Buonavita1 * 3 
was  the  only  one  at  home.  He  was  instructing  the  young  Bertrands. 
We  had  but  little  conversation.  To  the  other  gentlemen,  I  sent  Napoleon 
Bertrand4  into  their  apartments  with  a  card  for  each. 

Shortly  before  gun-fire,  when  I  was  certain  Count  Bertrand  was 
at  home  and  had  dined,  I  again  called.  He  received  me,  coming  from 
the  room  on  the  right  hand,  with  wonderful  politeness.  I  was  not 
willing  to  stay  longer  than  to  communicate  the  object  of  my  calling  on 
him:  when  the  Countess  came  into  the  entrance-room,  from  the  same 
apartment  the  Count  had  left,  and  said,  “  Captain  Lutyens,  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  French  customs  ?  You  have  not  seen  my  chamber 
I  entered  the  bed-room,  and  paid  a  slight  compliment.  They  wished 
me  to  take  coffee  with  them,  which  was  then  on  the  table.  I  declined, 
saying  I  had  not  yet  dined. 

The  Count  then  made  a  profusion  of  bows,  and  said  he  should  do 
himself  the  honour  to  call  on  me  in  the  morning. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  not  countermanded  by  an  order  from  the 
Governor,  to  pay  this  morning  a  long  visit  to  my  friends  at  Deadwood5. 
I  will  order  Mr.  Croad6  to  be  in  the  way  at  Longwood,  should  anything 
be  wanting,  or  until  the  call  is  made.  General  Bonaparte  was  walking 
about  the  grounds  the  whole  of  the  evening,  in  company  with  Count 
Montholon. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Engelbert  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  Abb6  Antonio  Buonavita  was  the  priest  sent  out  by  Cardinal  Fesch, 

an  uncle  of  Napoleon.  He  had  been  a  missionary  in  Mexico.  Buonavita  was  68 

years  of  age:  he  had  lost  his  faculties,  his  memory,  and  his  appetite,  and  he  was  no 
acquisition  whatever  to  the  social  circle  at  Longwood.  His  speech  had  been  affected 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  recommendation  was  that  he  had  been  father-confessor  to 
his  step-sister,  Napoleon’s  mother.  He  arrived  on  September  20th,  1819,  and  left 
St.  Helena  on  March  17th,  1821. 

4  See  note,  page  61. 

5  Deadwood  was  a  military  camp. 

6  There  were  at  this  date  three  officers  on  duty  at  Longwood  : — • 

Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens,  20th  Regiment  ; 

Lieutenant  Frederick  S.  Croad,  66th  Regiment  ; 

Ensign  Richard  Thomas  Moore,  20th  Regiment. 

Lieutenant  Croad  afterwards  belonged  to  the  20th  Regiment  ;  but,  whether  by 
exchange,  or  transfer,  is  not  known.  He  retired  from  the  Army  as  Major,  in  1845.  His 
knowledge  of  French  was  very  useful. 

The  20th  Regiment  is  now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  ; 

The  53rd  Regiment  is  now  the  1st  Battalion,  the  King’s  (Shropshire  Light  Infantry)  ; 

The  66th  Regiment  is  now  the  2nd  Battalion,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales’s 
(Royal  Berkshire  Regiment) . 
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Longwood,  12th  February,  1820. 

My  Dear  Sir, — There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  have  omitted  in 
the  first  interview  with  the  Countess  Bertrand,  which  was  a  remark 
she  made  to  me.  “  There,  Captain,  is  a  view  of  Longwood  ”,  pointing 
to  a  picture  which  hung  above  where  we  were  sitting,  “  and  that  ” 
(pointing  to  a  figure  in  the  fore-ground)  “  is  Dr.  O’Meara  ”  L  At  the 
same  time,  she  smiled.  On  the  subject  of  the  above  person,  I  was 
determined  the  Countess  should  say  no  more,  and  immediately  remarked 
that  very  soon  the  picture  would  not  have  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  place,  in  consequence  of  so  many  new  gardens.  “  Yes  :  gardening 
is  quite  a  la  mode  at  Longwood  She  did  not  mention  O’Meara  a 
second  time. 

General  Bonaparte  was  out  early  this  morning,  and  shot  a  rabbit, 
which  he  had  let  out  on  purpose  for  his  amusement. 

I  have  sent  a  plumber  to  the  General,  he  is  going  to  have  a  leaden 
tank  in  the  garden,  on  the  right  of  the  house. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  13th  February,  1820. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  spoken  to  me  this  morning 
respecting  a  servant,  he  now  being  nearly  without  one.  He  is  anxious 
to  get  a  regular  valet.  He  thinks  a  person  of  this  sort  might  happen  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  ships  that  are  likely  soon  to  come  to  this  Island. 


1  Barry  Edward  O'Meara  (1782-1836)  began  his  medical  career  as  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  62nd  Regiment,  in  1804.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  Commission  for 
acting  as  second  in  a  duel  at  Messina,  in  1808.  He  then  succeeded  in  being  appointed 
to  the  Navy,  and  he  was  Surgeon-Major  on  the  “  Bellerophon  ”  under  Captain  Maitland, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  came  into  contact  with  Napoleon,  on  the  passage  to  St. 
Helena.  He  was  Physician  to  the  Emperor  from  October,  1815,  until  July  25th,  1818, 
when  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  left  St.  Helena  on  August 
2nd,  1818.  Four  years  later,  he  published  “A  Voice  from  St.  Helena”,  which  was  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  Lowe  and  of  his  treatment  of  the  Emperor.  It  has  been 
stated  that  O’Meara  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  to  show  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  the  Tiberius  of 
St.  Helena,  having  learnt,  no  doubt,  his  lesson  from  the,  now  recognised  erroneous, 
traditions  of  Tiberius  at  Capri.  See  “  Roman  Memories  in  the  landscape  seen  from 
Capri  ”,  and  “  The  Orgy  of  Tiberius  on  Capri  ”,  being  a  paper  read  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  in  London,  on  April  4th,  1913,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Jerome.  His  book,  although  the  most  influential,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
entirely,  nor  was  O’Meara.  “  He  was  the  confidential  servant  of  Napoleon  ;  unknown 
to  Napoleon,  he  was  the  confidential  agent  of  Lowe  ;  and,  behind  both  their  backs, 
he  was  the  confidential  informant  of  the  British  Government”. 

With  regard  to  this  incident,  Lowe  wrote  to  Bathurst  “  this  picture  is  meant  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  touchstone,  to  judge  of  the  disposition  of  occasional  visitors  ”. 
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Countess  Bertrand  wishes  Dr.  Verlin1  (sic)  would  send  her  some  of 
the  same  ointment  that  she  has  had  from  him  before,  for  her  eyes. 

All  is  well  here.  I  know  not  what  is  to  be  done  on  Sunday  ;  but, 
during  the  week,  there  was  nothing  but  gardening.  Count  Montholon 
has  been  trying  one  of  the  new  horses  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  13th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  Abbe  Buonavita 
called  at  my  quarters  yesterday.  They  made  their  visit  separately. 
I  was  not  at  home  when  the  Counts  called.  Count  Bertrand  said  he 
should  call  again.  I,  therefore,  rode  round  the  old  Limits2  with  the 
Field-Officer  of  the  day. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  his  garden  early  this  morning. 

Count  Montholon  has  been  trying  one  of  the  new  horses. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Count  Montholon  did  not  know  until  yesterday  that  Lady  Lowe 
was  confined.  He  desires  I  will  make  enquiries  after  the  health  of 
Lady  Lowe  in  his  name. 

E.  Lutyens. 


1  Assistant-Surgeon  James  Roche  Verling,  M.D.,  (1787-1858)  attached  to  the  Royal 
Artillery.  He  sailed  on  August  8th,  1815,  in  the  “  Northumberland  ”,  with  Napoleon 
on  board.  He  was  appointed  British  physician  to  the  Emperor  on  August  25th,  1818, 
when  Surgeon  O’Meara  was  sent  to  England.  During  the  whole  time,  until  September 
20th,  1819,  that  he  was  at  Longwood,  although  living  in  the  same  house,  he  never  saw 
Napoleon,  except  by  ruse,  or  subterfuge.  Napoleon  would  not  accept  a  physician 
appointed  by  Lowe,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Stokoe,  believing  that  Dr.  Verling  would  act 
in  his  household  as  an  informer  to  Lowe.  He  left  St.  Helena  on  April  25th,  1820, 
with  the  regard  of  Lowe,  and  of  the  French.  His  journal,  “  Archives  Nationales  ”,  is 
in  Paris. 

Count  Montholon  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dr.  Verling  to  become  “  l’homme  de 
l’Empereur  ”,  instead  of  “  l'homme  du  Gouvemeur  ”,  offering  him  12,000  francs  per 
annum.  The  offer  was  rejected. 

2  The  instruction  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  that  Napoleon  must  be  always  attended 
by  an  officer  ;  but,  this  was  not  carried  out.  From  October  1815  to  April  1816,  when 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived,  the  care  of  Napoleon  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Cockburn, 
while  Colonel  Wilks  was  the  Governor  of  the  Island.  The  limits  were  suggested  by  the 
Colonel,  who  advised  the  Admiral  to  prescribe  the  range  of  Napoleon  to  Longwood 
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Longwood,  14th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  seen  Count  Montholon.  I  mentioned 
Baker,  Captain  Nicholls’s  late  servant.  He  says  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Countess  Bertrand  to  take  him. 

The  Count  wishes  to  have  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henley,  St.  Helena 
Artillery,  to  replace  his  black  servant,  who  is  going  to  live  with  General 
Bonaparte.  He,  likewise,  wishes  to  have  a  good  man  to  replace  George 
White,  who  is  likely  soon  to  be  discharged. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  15th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  yesterday  visited  by  Count  Bertrand.  His  visit 
was  short.  The  conversation  was  very  trifling.  He  asked,  if  I  was  in 
the  Peninsular  ?  What  was  my  native  country  ?  He  then  talked  about 
some  birds  and  pictures  in  my  room  and  took  his  leave. 

General  Bonaparte  was  very  busy  the  whole  of  yesterday,  with  the 
large  tub.  In  consequence  of  putting  the  fish  into  it  so  soon  after  it  was 
painted,  many  of  the  fish  have  died.  Therefore,  all  the  paint  is  to  be 
scraped  off  this  morning. 

I  have  reported  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  the  ill-conduct  of  all  (five) 
men  employed  in  the  stables1,  and  that  General  Bonaparte  wishes  for  three 
hundred  feet  of  invisible  fence,  likewise  a  plumber. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  his  garden2  this  morning  early,  looking 
at  his  fish,  which  are  now  in  small  tubs.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
dressing-gown,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  head. 

I  spoke  to  Count  Montholon  about  Frank  George  not  calling  on 
Sir  Thomas  Reade.  Frank  George  declares  he  called  immediately  on 


and  Deadwood,  north-west  to  the  Alarm  House,  and  south-west  to  the  house  of  Miss 
Mason.  In  other  words,  a  space  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference  was  allotted 
to  Napoleon,  within  which  he  might  ride  or  walk,  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
British  officer.  Within  this  space  was  placed  the  Camp  of  the  53rd,  at  Deadwood,  about 
a  mile  from  Longwood  House,  and  another  at  Hutt’s  Gate,  opposite  Bertrand’s,  close 
to  whose  door  there  was  an  officers’  guard. 

1  See  letter  of  December  16th,  1820.  Page  80. 

2  From  November,  1819,  to  September,  1820,  Napoleon,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Antommarchi,  took  an  interest  in  gardening.  The  whole  household,  including  Counts 
Montholon  and  Bertrand,  were  impressed.  This  was  probably  the  Emperor’s  happiest 
time  on  the  Island. 
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his  arrival.  Count  Montholon  said  he  was  sorry  his  servant  was  in 
disgrace,  in  consequence  of  his  being  about  to  quit  his  service  to  live 
with  General  Bonaparte. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  16th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  does  not  want  Henley  until  Samuel  White 
goes  to  England. 

The  Count  says  that  Frank  George  is  in  the  service  of  General 
Bonaparte  since  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  that  he  does  not  conceive 
that  Frank  George  can  be  removed  without  an  official  letter  from  the 
Governor  to  him. 

The  Countess  Bertrand  is  in  great  distress  at  Mrs.  Taylor  having 
disappointed  her.  She  has  written  to  Dr.  Livinstone1  (sic)  and  Dr. 
Arnott2,  in  hopes  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  getting  a  nurse 
for  her  servant’s  child. 

*  *  *  Hs 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  not  seen  Frank  George.  Chamboult3  wishes  to  have 
a  tailor  of  the  66th  Regiment  for  two  days,  to  mend  the  saddle-cloths 
belonging  to  General  Bonaparte. 


1  Dr.  Matthew  Livingstone  was  Surgeon  and  Superintendent  at  the  Medical  Estab¬ 

lishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  which  Company  St.  Helena  at  this  time 
belonged-  He  arrived  in  St.  Helena  in  1815,  and  died  there  on  October  10th,  1821. 
He  attended  professionally  the  Bertrands  and  the  Montholons.  He  differed  from 
Dr.  Verling  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  of  Count  Montholon,  and  this  led  to  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  medical  men.  He  was  a  skilful  accoucheur.  He  was  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Napoleon  :  but,  he  left  the  room  before  its 
completion. 

3  Dr.  Archibald  Arnott,  M.D.  (1771-1855),  Surgeon  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
served  in  Holland,  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  -His  experience,  therefore,  was 
extensive.  He  was  promoted  Surgeon  to  the  Regiment  in  1799,  and  he  accompanied 
it  to  St.  Helena  in  1819.  His  first  visit  to  Napoleon  was  in  the  evening  of  April  1st, 
1821.  He  was,  for  the  time  being,  the  senior  medical  man  on  the  Island,  when  called 
into  consultation  by  Dr.  Antommarchi.  He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  Napoleon, 
whom  he  attended  until  the  end.  Napoleon  gave  him  a  gold  snuff-box  on  which  he 
scratched  the  letter  “  N,”  and  he  ordered  £600  to  be  paid  to  him.  Dr.  Arnott  was 
present  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  In  1822,  he  published  “  An  account  of  the 
last  illness  of  Napoleon  ”.  His  views  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Lowe  Papers  ”,  differ  considerably  from  those  expressed  in  his  book. 

3  Archambault,  the  coachman. 
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Longwood,  16th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — It  was  on  Monday  morning  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  that 
General  Bonaparte  killed  a  goat.*1  The  goat  was  driven  on  the  lawn 
that  leads  to  the  stable.  The  General  fired  at  it,  through  the  green 
railing  of  his  garden,  twice.  The  first  shot  wounded  the  animal  in  the 
thigh,  the  second  shot  killed  the  goat.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
neck. 

I  understand  that  General  Bonaparte  has  four  fowling-pieces,  two 
double-barrelled  and  two  single. 

Some  time  back,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment  brought 
Surby  (a  gardener)  a  bullet-mould,  and  wanted  him  to  make  some 
bullets.  Surby  returned  the  mould,  and  said  he  did  not  understand 
how  to  make  them. 

Yesterday  evening,  Count  Balmain1  rode  up  to  the  gate  between 
the  guard  and  the  house,  and  returned. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  both  hard  at  work 
at  six  o’clock  this  morning,  the  General  lifting  sods,  and  the  Count 
fixing  them  with  a  mallet. 

I  mentioned  to  Count  Montholon,  that  in  consequence  of  there 
being  only  two  plumbers  on  the  Island,  it  was  impossible  a  plumber 
could  be  spared. 


*l  One  fowling-piece’  was  sent  out  for  General  Bonaparte’s  use,  amongst  the  articles 
provided  by  Mr.  Bullock.  I  am  uninformed  how  and  when  he  came  in  possession  of  the 
others,  but  suppose  he  may  have  collected  them  from  the  persons  of  his  family.  General 
Gourgaud  and  Piontkowski3  used  to  go  out  shooting  and  General  Bd.  (Bertrand)  was 
observed  one  evening  about  dusk  by  the  Orderly  Officer  passing  into  Longwood 
House  with  something  under  his  arm  which  appeared  like  a  gun.— H.  L. 

1  Alexandre  Antonovitch,  Count  de  Balmain,  was  the  Russian  Commissioner.  He 
was  the  shrewdest  observer  and  the  most  popular  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and, 
had  he  desired  it,  he  might  have  become  a  favourite  at  Longwood.  He  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Johnson,  the  elder  of  the  two  step-daughters  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  was 
of  the  Scottish  family  of  Ramsay.  He  was  on  St.  Helena  from  June  17th,  1816,  to  May 
3rd,  1820. 

’  This  development  of  Napoleon’s  taste  for  sport  caused  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  some 
disquietude.  He  sent  this  special  report  of  it  to  Earl  Bathurst,  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
Napoleon’s  responsibility  should  he,  by  accident,  kill  somebody. 

3  Captain  Charles  Fr6d6ric  Jules  Piontkowski  (1786-1849),  a  Pole.  He  had  been 
a  trooper  in  the  Polish  Lancers,  and  he  had  followed  Napoleon  to  Elba.  He  was  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  St.  Helena,  uninvited.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  the  Emperor  and  his  attendants,  and  later,  he,  with  three  of  the  servants — -Jean 
Natale  Santini,  usher  of  the  cabinet,  Theodore  Rousseau,  silver-steward,  and  Olivier 
Archambault,  groom — ,  was  removed  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  the  excuse  of  economy. 
He  was  on  St.  Helena  from  December  29th,  1815,  to  October  19th,  1816.  See  “A  Polish 
Exile  with  Napoleon  ”,  by  G.  L.  de  St.  M.  Watson. 
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Julienne  Boulinot*2  was  confined  last  night.  The  Countess  wishes 
for  a  pass,  for  a  Mrs.  Taylor*3  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  at  the  Alarm  House. 
She  is,  if  they  can  agree,  to  take  the  child  to  nurse,  from  this. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


NOTE  TO  EXTRACT  FROM  ORDERLY-OFFICER’S 

REPORT. 


Green  railing  round  the 
present  flower-garden. 
Row  of  peach-trees,  six 
feet  distant. 


V _ _ _ _ _ _  Further  row  of  peach- 

trees  proposed,  with 
walk  between,  not  ad¬ 
mitted  for  reasons 
specified. 

(Note). — The  green  rails  bound  the  new  enclosure  General 
Bonaparte  has  formed  round  his  flower-garden  to  the  left  of  the  house. 
Preparation  was  making  for  planting  another  row  of  peach-trees 
outside  the  first  ones  ;  but,  the  Orderly  Officer  has  been  directed  to 
acquaint  Count  Montholon  there  are  objections  to  it,  as  the  trees,  if 
planted  in  such  situation,  will  obstruct  the  walk  and  the  view  of  the 
sentries  round  the  house  and  railing  at  night.  Round  the  new  building, 
the  Sentries  will  be  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  house, 


*2  Julienne  Boulinot,  the  last  female  servant  who  came  out  for  the  Countess 
Bertrand. 

*3  Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  the  signalman  at  the  telegraph-station  at  the  Alarm  House, 
the  principal  post  of  observation  between  Longwood  and  the  town,  containing  on  one 
side  a  view  of  the  main  street  in  the  town  with  all  the  ships  at  anchor,  and,  on  the 
other,  Longwood  House  and  grounds,  with  the  principal  road  leading  to  them.  This 
post  has  particular  private  signals.  The  Countess  Bertrand  had  sent  an  English  female 
servant  privately  before  to  the  woman,  to  try  and  engage  her.  She  had  three  children 
of  her  own  to  attend  to,  and  her  husband  would  not  suffer  her  to  undertake  the  further 
charge  proposed  to  her.  She  did  not,  therefore,  wait  on  the  Countess  Bertrand. — 
H.  Lowe. 
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and  ample  space  will  be  left  for  planting  anything  that  may  be  desired, 
between  the  house  and  the  enclosure  forming  round  it. 

(Signed)  H.  L. 

N.B. — This  was  sent  to  Earl  Bathurst1. 


Communications  from  the  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood, 

16th  February,  1820. 

“  It  was  on  Monday  morning  at  half-past  six  o’clock  that  General 
Bonaparte  killed  a  goat.  The  goat  was  driven  on  the  lawn  that  leads 
to  the  stable.  The  General  fired  at  it,  through  the  green  railing  of  his 
garden,  twice  :  the  first  shot  wounded  the  animal  in  the  thigh,  the 
second  shot  killed  the  goat.  The  ball  passed  through  the  neck  ”. 

“  I  understand  that  General  Bonaparte  has  four  fowling-pieces — 
two  double-barrelled  and  two  single  ”. 

“  Some  time  back,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Establishment  brought 
Surby  (gardener)  a  bullet-mould,  and  wanted  him  to  make  some  bullets. 
Surby  returned  the  mould,  and  said  he  did  not  understand  how  to  make 
them 

“  Yesterday  evening,  Count  Balmain  rode  up  to  the  gate  between 
the  guard  and  the  house  and  returned 

“  I  saw  General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  both  hard  at 
work  at  six  o’clock  this  morning,  the  General  lifting  sods  and  the  Count 
fixing  them  with  a  mallet  ”. 


Longwood,  17th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — At  seven  o’clock  this  morning,  I  saw  General  Bonaparte 
walking  in  his  garden  for  some  time,  in  conversation  with  Count  Bertrand. 
The  Count  kept  his  hat  in  his  hand  the  whole  time2.  This  form  I  never 
observed  between  Count  Montholon  and  the  General. 


1  Earl  Bathurst,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (1762-1834). 
He  was  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Napoleon.  The 
trivialities  of  Lowe  are  shown  in  the  note  to  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  letter  of  Captain 
Lutyens  of  16th  February,  1820. 

2  Napoleon  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  etiquette,  and  the  small  Court  at  St. 
Helena  was  chivalrously  sedulous  to  observe  the  strictest  forms.  All  remained  un¬ 
covered  and  standing  in  his  presence,  and  even  the  person  who  played  chess  with  him 
sometimes  continued  for  hours  without  sitting  down.  Balmain  stated  in  his  reports 
that  Napoleon’s  Household  was  a  Court,  of  which  Bertrand  was  the  Grand-Marshal, 
Las  Cases  Secretary  of  State,  Montholon  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gourgaud  Aide-de-Camp 
general,  Piontkowski  Equerry,  and  Madame  Bertrand  and  Madame  de  Montholon 
Ladies  of  Honour. 
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Yesterday,  they  planted  a  row  of  peach-trees  in  a  line  with  the 
green  rails,  facing  towards  the  Officers’  Guard. 

Countess  Bertrand  wishes  to  have  Baker,  Captain  Nicholls’s 
servant.  She  then  intends  to  send  John  Turp1  from  the  house  to  the 
stables.  If  this  plan  is  approved  of,  there  will  only  four  new  stable-men 
be  required.  John  Turp  will  be  the  fifth. 

I  have  written  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  on  the  latter  subject. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  17th  February,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Countess  Bertrand  wishes  to  have  Baker,  Captain 
Nicholls’s  servant. 

She  then  intends  to  send  John  Turp  from  the  house  to  the  stables. 
If  the  above  is  approved  of,  there  will  be  only  four  new  stable-men 
wanted. 

Countess  Bertrand  has  not  yet  received  the  ointment  she  mentioned 
the  name  of  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  a  little  after  gun-fire2  this  morning 
in  his  garden,  looking  at  the  men  sweeping  the  chimneys. 

I  saw  him  in  the  garden  at  seven  o’clock,  in  company  with  Counts 
Bertrand  and  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  See  note  to  letter  of  December  1st,  1820.  Page  71. 

2  Fired  from  the  Alarm  Gun,  still  in  existence  at  Alarm  Hill  in  St.  Helena.  Before 
Lowe  arrived,  Napoleon  often  rode  out  at  5  a.m.,  or  in  the  evening  :  but  Lowe 
locked  up  Longwood  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 
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Longwood,  18th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  yesterday,  I  waited  upon 
Count  Montholon.  He  was  then  at  dinner  with  General  Bonaparte. 

I  left  Captain  Shortis’s1  letter  for  the  Count  on  his  table,  and  at 
the  same  time  mentioned  to  Frank  George  that  he  was  to  leave  Long- 
wood,  and  return  to  his  master  to-morrow.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than,  “  very  well,  sir  ”.  This  morning  he  met  me  and  asked  for  a  pass, 
that  he  might  go  to  see  you.  This  I  refused,  telling  him  that  he  must 
leave  Longwood  this  day. 

Soon  after,  Count  Montholon  entered  my  room.  He  appeared 
very  angry,  and  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Shortis, 
ordering  away  Frank  George,  who  was  in  the  service  of  General 
Bonaparte.  Had  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  or  yourself, 
he  should  not  thought  so  much  of  being  deprived  of  the  servant,  and  re¬ 
quested  I  would  make  known  that  General  Bonaparte  and  himself 
felt  extremely  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  on 
the  above  subject.  I  told  Count  Montholon  that  if  he  would  write  to 
the  Governor,  or  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  I  would  immediately  forward  his 
letter  ;  but,  I  could  not  say  anything  on  the  subject.  He  refused  writing, 
and  left  the  room  in  a  rage,  saying,  although  a  prisoner,  he  was  not 
to  be  treated  like  a  dog. 

I  then  again  made  known  to  Frank  George  that  he  must  leave 
Longwood  this  day. 

I  have  made  an  application  to  Colonel  Dodgin2  for  Baker,  in  answer 
to  which  he  says  he  cannot  let  him  go  without  an  order  from  the  Governor, 
he  having  kept  him  disengaged  for  Colonel  Nicholls3  (sic). 


1  John  Edward  Shortis  was  of  the  St.  Helena  Artillery.  The  Honourable  East  India 
Company  maintained  two  regiments  of  artillery  and  infantry,  numbering  700  men. 

2  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  Dodgin,  C.B.,  was  at  this  time  the  junior  major 
of  the  66th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  began  his  career  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  1795,  and,  after 
serving  in  several  Regiments,  he  joined  the  66th  as  Captain,  in  1803.  He  commanded 
a  Battalion  formed  of  Light  Companies,  in  General  Byng’s  Division,  from  1811  to  1814. 
He  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in  1816,  and  commanded  the  two  battalions  in  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Nicol,  and  after  Colonel  Lascelles  had  been  sent  home.  He  was  promoted 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  and  three  Clasps.  He  died  in  1837. 

s  The  officer  referred  to  here  is  Colonel  Charles  Nicol,  and  not  Nicholls,  as  written 
by  Captain  Lutyens.  Entering  the  Army  as  Ensign  in  1795,  he  was  advanced  to 
Captain  in  June,  1799.  He  was  promoted  major  in  1806,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1811.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula.  After  the  Battle  of  the  Nive,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Provisional  Battalions  of  the  31st  and  66th  Regiments.  In  the 
Nepaulese  War  of  1816-17,  he  commanded  a  brigade.  He  commanded  the  66th 
Regiment  in  St.  Helena,  and  for  some  years  later.  He  arrived  in  St.  Helena  with 
his  battalion  in  1817,  left  the  Island  in  March,  1818,  and  returned  in  April,  1820.  In 
1837,  he  became  Major-general,  and  in  1846  Lieutenant-general.  He  died  in  1850. 
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Countess  Bertrand  wishes  to  have  a  boy,  or  a  person  of  a  light 
weight.  Could  such  a  person  be  found,  he  can  be  included  in  the  number 
of  the  new  stable-men  which  are  sadly  wanted.  The  boy  is  for  a 
postillion. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  19th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — Frank  George1  returned  to  Longwood  last  night,  but  had  not 
seen  Sir  Thomas  Reade.  I  spoke  with  Frank  George  on  the  subjects 
you  have  written  to  me  about. 

He  says  he  was  told  by  Count  Montholon,  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  that  General  Bonaparte  wished  to  have  him  in  his  service,  and 
that  he  conceived  himself  employed  by  General  Bonaparte  since  the 
first  of  this  month,  that  he  was  placed  under  Gentilina2  (sic)  and  had 
charge  of  the  plate,  and  that  he  was  to  fill  his  place  when  Gentilina 
left  the  service  of  the  General. 

I  heard  from  Samuel  White1,  Count  Montholon’s  servant,  that  he 
had  not  heard  anything  about  Frank  George  living,  or  going  to  live, 
with  General  Bonaparte,  that  Frank  George  now  acted  and  slept  at  the 
Count’s,  in  the  same  way  he  had  ever  since  he  had  been  with  him, 
that  he  was  constantly  working  in  the  garden  with  General  Bonaparte 
and  Count  Montholon  ;  but,  he  always  assisted  him  in  the  attendance 
on  the  Count  as  usual. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  his  garden  early  this  morning,  fixing  the 
places  where  to  plant  more  peach-trees.  It  was  in  the  garden  his  bed¬ 
chamber  opens  into.  He  is  in  want  of  about  fifty  more  peach-trees. 

I  shall  send  Frank  George  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  this  afternoon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Mr.  Mulhall  told  the  Governor  yesterday  that  the  Countess 
Bertrand  was  in  a  rage  at  Frank  George  being  taken  away  from  the 
service  of  Count  Montholon. 


1  George  and  White  were  English  ostlers. 

2  Gcntilini  was  a  footman  from  Elba.  He  left  St.  Helena,  with  his  wife,  on  October 
4th,  1820. 
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Longwood,  19th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — This  morning  Archambault1  brought  me  a  message  that 
Count  Bertrand  wished  to  speak  with  me  previous  to  the  stable-men 
being  relieved. 

Count  Bertrand  has  this  moment  been  with  me.  He  says,  it  is  not 
the  wish  of  General  Bonaparte  that  the  stable-men  should  be  removed 
from  Longwood,  no  regular  application  having  been  made  to  that 
purpose. 

Count  Bertrand  said,  although  the  men  were  a  very  drunken  set, 
he  was  in  hopes  an  example  that  I  had  made,  in  confining  one  of  them 
in  the  Guard  House,  would  check  any  improper  conduct  in  future,  and 
that  Turp  would  fill  his  place. 

Count  and  Countess  Bertrand,  Count  Montholon,  and  Archambault, 
all  made  complaints  of  the  stable-men,  and  highly  approved  of 
the  five  being  removed  from  Longwood. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  act  in  this  case.  I  have  the  four  new  stable¬ 
men  now  in  my  servant’s  room,  not  wishing  they  should  have  any 
communication  with  the  others. 

*  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  given  Frank  George  his  orders, 
leave  this,  in  two  or  three  hours. 


E.  Lutyens. 

He  will  be  ready  to 


Longwood,  20th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — In  passing  the  lawn  opposite  the  billiard-room,  I  observed  a 
small  pen2,  in  which  was  confined  a  few  goats  and  three  sheep.  The 


1 A  chi  lie  Thomas  L’Union  Archambault  was  the  coachman,  who,  as  equerry, 
led  the  Emperor’s  horse  at  his  funeral.  He  was  one  of  two  brothers  who  came 
to  St.  Helena  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  Archambault  remained  to  the  end,  and  he 
was  a  beneficiary  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  under  the  Emperor’s  will.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  during  the  whole  of  the  captivity,  and  he  returned  for  the  ex¬ 
humation  in  1840.  In  September,  1818,  when  the  two  horses,  Dolly  and  Regent,  were 
running  at  the  Deadwood  races,  Archambault  rode  down  the  course  in  a  drunken  con¬ 
dition.  The  steward  chased  him  off  the  course,  and  administered  a  horse-whipping. 
Napoleon  witnessed  the  whole  scene  from  Longwood  through  his  glass,  and  reprimanded 
his  coachman  (“  Nicholls’s  Journal  ”). 

Joseph  Olivier  Archambault  his  younger  brother,  the  piqueur  or  groom,  was  sent 
to  France  on  October  19th,  1816,  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  when  he  effected  economies  by 
reducing  the  Emperor’s  establishment.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  on  February  15th,  1817, 
and  eventually  took  service  in  the  United  States,  with  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

2  The  incident  of  the  pen  shows  the  strained  relationship  between  the  members  of 
Napoleon’s  establishment  and  the  English.  They  would  not,  or  did  not,  ask  for  the 
fencing.  The  officer  on  duty  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  and  provided  it.  The  French¬ 
men  saw  what  was  done,  came  out,  and  made  an  enlarged  enclosure. 
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pen  was  so  small,  that  I  immediately  collected  what  could  be  spared  of 
the  invisible  fence,  sufficient  to  go  twice  across  the  lawn,  and  had  it 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted.  They  saw  what  I  was  doing. 
I  had  not  left  it  half  an  hour,  before  they  came  out,  and  fixed  the 
enclosure  as  they  wished. 

During  the  night,  one  of  the  goats  got  out  into  the  garden,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  poor  animal  became  a  victim;  for,  at  seven 
o’clock  this  morning,  General  Bonaparte  shot  it  on  the  above-mentioned 
lawn  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.  He,  after  this,  fired  five  times  at  a 
bottle1.  There  was  no  one  with  the  General,  but  the  servants. 

Frank  George  left  this  yesterday. 

I  likewise  sent  back  the  four  men  that  arrived  the  night  before, 
to  act  as  stable-men. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  21st  February,  1820. 

Sir, — This  morning  General  Bonaparte  was  for  a  short  time  in  his 
garden. 

Should  anything  be  required  here,  Mr.  Croad2  will  answer  for  me, 
as  I  have  some  business  in  James  Town. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  at  seven  o’clock  this  morning  in  the 
garden  in  which  his  bedroom  opens  into.  He  was  playing  with  a  little 


1  Napoleon,  as  a  marksman  firing  at  bottles,  illustrates  the  irony  of  fate  ! 

2  Lieutenant  Frederick  S.  Croad,  66th  Regiment.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  who  employed  him  for  espionage.  Count  Bertrand  doubted  the  ability 
of  this  “  jeune  homme  de  vingt  ans  He  acted  as  understudy  to  Captain  Nicholls, 
when  he  was  the  Orderly  Officer,  and  his  knowledge  of  French  made  him  specially 
useful.  After  Count  Balmain,  Major  Gorrequer  was  the  best  French  scholar  in  St. 
Helena.  Eventually,  Lieutenant  Croad  joined  the  20th  Regiment,  attained  his 
majority,  and  retired  from  the  Army  in  1845. 
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girl,  of  the  name  of  Snell.  The  child1  is  staying  a  few  days  with 
Gentilini. 

At  nine  the  General  was  again  in  the  garden  with  Count  Montholon. 
They  were  looking  at  the  walk  I  am  cutting  in  front  and  in  line  with 
the  peach-trees.  The  General  spoke  very  loud,  neither  he  or  Count 
Montholon  appeared  pleased  with  it. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  letter  is  endorsed  “  opened  by  the  Governor,  answered  by  me  ”. 

Longwood,  26th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  walking  on  the  lawn  last  evening 
at  sun-set  with  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon. 

I,  this  morning,  called  upon  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and 
read  your  letter  to  them  respecting  the  saddles.  Count  Bertrand  said 
there  was  some  little  damage  in  the  lining  ;  but,  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
for  it  could  have  been  easily  repaired.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  France  to  use  plated  stirrup-irons,  and  he  should  have 
preferred  them,  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  sooner  and  more 
easily  cleaned,  and  that  Archambeau  (sic)  was  more  anxious  about  it, 
not  knowing  how  to  keep  steel  in  proper  order. 

This  was  the  reason  the  saddles  were  returned,  which  they  should 
not  have  done,  had  they  known  that  there  was  not  any  in  store  with 
plated  stirrups.  Count  Montholon  knew  but  little  of  the  above  subject, 
but  he  decidedly  approved  of  steel  stirrups. 

Count  Montholon  told  me  in  confidence  that  General  Bonaparte 
was  much  displeased  when  he  first  saw  the  new  path  (I  mentioned  to 
you  in  my  note  of  yesterday),  not  but  the  path  was  exactly  what  the 
General  intended  to  have  made  ;  but,  he  conceived  the  gardener  a 
servant  of  his  own,  and  that  no  interference  was  to  be  made  with  any 
little  arrangement  he  was  making  in  the  gardens.  Count  Montholon 
said  if  there  was,  the  General  was  of  so  violent  a  disposition  that  he 
in  all  probability  would  knock  down  all  the  railing,  and  leave  the  ground 
open,  and  again  retire  to  his  house.  At  present  the  General  found  a 


1  It  is  pathetic  to  read  the  story  of  Napoleon  playing  with  a  little  child.  It  is  said 
that  childhood  touched  the  most  tender  chords  of  his  heart,  showing  the  real  simplicity 
of  his  nature,  to  which  grandeur  and  power  were  the  accidents  of  fate.  He  was  then 
enduring,  under  galling  restrictions,  the  agony  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  fall  ever  suffered 
by  a  human  being. 
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great  fund  of  amusement  in  his  gardens.  Count  Montholon  further 
said,  that  now  everything  went  on  very  well,  and  that  he  thought  the 
General  would  soon  appear  more  than  he  had  ever  yet  done. 

Count  Montholon  told  General  Bonaparte  from  me1,  that  if  he  did 
not  wish  the  men  to  go  on  with  the  path,  or,  if  he  had  anything  else 
for  the  men  to  do,  it  should  be  discontinued,  at  which  the  General 
appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  requested  the  men  might  finish  it. 

The  General  and  Count  Montholon  have  both  been  rather  unwell 
with  a  slight  bowel-complaint2  for  some  days.  Count  Montholon  says 
he  thinks  it  is  in  consequence  of  being  so  much  in  the  garden  this  damp 
weather. 

There  is  a  tailor  of  the  66th  Regiment  hard  at  work  at  Archam- 
beau’s  room,  repairing  all  the  fine  horse-clothes,  turning  the  gold  lace, 
and,  in  some,  substituting  blue  cloth  instead  of  crimson  or  scarlet. 

This  day  is  so  very  bad  that  I  have  not  seen  General  Bonaparte  ; 
but,  from  circumstances,  I  am  sure  he  is  in  his  house. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — The  conversation  between  Count  Montholon  and  myself 
took  place  about  three  o’clock  yesterday  evening.  He  afterwards 
dined  with  the  General. 


Longwood,  29th  February,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  General  Bonaparte  being  out 
this  morning.  He  was  at  Count  Bertrand’s  until  half-past  eight  o’clock 
last  night.  I,  a  short  time  since,  saw  Count  Montholon  go  into  his 
house  with  papers  in  his  hand. 

The  bath  was  prepared  about  eleven  o’clock. 

I  have  forwarded  a  package  from  Countess  Bertrand  to  the  Governor. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  This  letter  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  tactfulness  of  Captain  Lutyens. 

2  The  mention  of  the  bowel-complaint  of  Napoleon  is  ominous,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
last  healthy  period,  October,  1819,  to  June,  1820,  that  the  Emperor  enjoyed.  See  “  The 
Illness  and  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte”,  by  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D.,  page  15. 
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My  dear  Lutyens, — I  have  opened  your  note  to  Gorrequer  in  his 
absence.  You  had  better  not  employ  the  men  about  the  walk  whilst 
they  are  looking  on.  As  the  passage  is  clear  round  the  corner,  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary1. 


Longwood,  9th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  out  in  the  gardens  the  whole  of 
yesterday  evening,  with  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon. 

I  likewise  saw  him  this  morning  at  half-past  seven  o’clock.  He 
was  out  a  long  time  (making  arrangements  in  the  new  kitchen-garden) 
with  Novaraz2. 

Count  Bertrand  called  on  me  yesterday  to  thank  me  for  my  attention 
in  delivering  his  letters  and  papers.  The  only  conversation  we  had, 
was  on  the  misfortunes  of  Countess  Montholon  in  the  death  of  her 
child,  and  having  lost  the  whole  of  her  baggage  and  jewels.  The  house 
in  which  she  was  living  in  was  destroyed  by  fire3. 

Immediately  after  you  left  the  apartments  of  Bonavita,  Count 
Montholon4  went  in.  The  Abb6  was  in  the  inner  room  dressing,  and  had 
left  Countess  Montholon’s  letter  on  the  table,  which  the  Count  saw, 
and  opened,  and  discovered  all  his  misfortunes.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since,  except  with  General  Bonaparte  last  evening. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  10th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — About  six  o’clock  yesterday  evening,  General  Bonaparte 
undressed  and  plunged  into  the  stone-reservoir5 6  in  the  garden.  Count 


1  This  letter  is  undated  and  unsigned.  It  is  endorsed  “  Captain  Lutyens  to  Major 
Gorrequer,  February  29th,  1820 

2  Jean  Abram  Novarrez  (1790-1849),  was  a  Swiss.  He  was  third  chasseur,  or  valet. 
It  was  his  duty  to  announce  the  names  of  the  persons  introduced.  His  wife,  Josephine 
Broule,  whom  he  married  in  July,  1819,  was  the  femme  de  chambre  of  the  Countess  de 
Montholon.  He  received  £4,000  under  Napoleon’s  Will.  He  was  with  Napoleon 
throughout  his  captivity  in  St.  Helena,  and  he  returned  for  his  exhumation. 

3  The  fire  must  have  occurred  in  France. 

4  Charles  Tristan,  Comte  de  Montholon  (1783-1853),  went  to  St.  Helena  with 

Napoleon,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  married  Albine  H615ne  de  Vassal, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.  Madame  de  Montholon  left  St.  Helena  with  her 
children  on  July  2nd,  1819.  See  note,  letter  of  February  10th,  1820,  page  2. 

6  Still  in  existence. 
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Montholon  was  with  him,  and  two  servants  attended  to  wipe  and  assist 
the  General  in  dressing.  I  saw  him  for  some  time  in  the  garden 
this  morning. 

Last  night  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  John  Connolly,  one  of 
the  stable-men  (very  drunk),  ran  past  No.  1  sentry,  and  would  not 
return  when  called,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  No.  2  sentry.  I  have 
this  morning  sent  him  off  to  the  Guard  House  in  James  Town,  and 
reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade. 

Archambeau  wished  to  get  the  prisoner  released.  He  then  brought 
me  a  message  that  Count  Bertrand  would  call  on  me  in  half  an  hour. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  house  of  Count  Bertrand,  who  likewise 
appeared  anxious  that  Connolly  should  be  pardoned  :  upon  which,  I 
told  the  Count  that  the  crime  of  the  prisoner  was  such,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  and  requested  to  know  of  him,  if  I  should  apply  for  a  man 
to  replace  the  prisoner.  He  said  he  would  rather  wait  a  few  days  to 
know  the  fate  of  Connolly,  who  he  knew  to  be  a  very  drunken  man  ; 
but,  he  worked  very  hard. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  12th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — Upon  my  return  from  Plantation  House  yesterday  evening, 
I  saw  General  Bonaparte,  Count  Montholon,  and  the  Abb6,  standing 
at  the  door  leading  from  the  garden  to  Count  Bertrand’s.  The  General 
was  pointing  at  the  out-houses  of  the  new  building,  and  appeared  to  be 
talking  about  them. 

I  saw  him  in  the  garden  early  this  morning  ;  but,  upon  the  Orderly 
Dragoon  going  from  my  apartments  to  make  the  signal,  he  met  the 
General  near  the  Farm,  coming  up  the  road  from  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  Company.  He  appeared  much  fatigued.  Archambeau  was  the 
only  person  with  him.  The  Dragoon  saluted  the  General,  which  he 
returned. 

I  spoke  to  Count  Montholon  last  night.  He  returned  thanks  for 
the  newspapers1  he  had  just  received  from  the  Governor. 


1  The  supply  of  papers  varied  with  the  season,  and  depended  pretty  much  on  the 
humour  of  the  Governor,  or  the  complaisance  of  the  Admiral.  Sets  of  the  “  Times  ”, 
with  suppressions,  were  the  most  frequent  source  of  information.  But  the  grievance 
was  not  so  much  the  dearth  of  periodicals  or  books,  as  the  fitful  censorship  of  them. 
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I  sent  in  the  pheasants  and  explained  to  Pierron  the  mistake  of  the 
birds  being  plucked. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  14th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  last  evening  with  Count  Montholon, 
in  the  garden. 

Count  Montholon  wishes  Mr.  Nudd1  to  inspect  the  floor  of  General 
Bonaparte’s  bathing-room2,  which  has  given  way,  and  prevents  the 
General  from  taking  his  usual  bath.  Therefore,  he  is  anxious  something 
should  be  done  immediately. 

Count  Montholon  went  through  the  new  house3  with  me  yesterday. 
He  thought  it  was  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness. 

His  object  in  going  was  to  see  the  tables  that  Mr.  Payne1  has  painted 
for  the  garden.  *  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  14th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — Mr.  Nudd  has  inspected  the  floor  of  General  Bonaparte’s 
bathing-room  ;  and,  finds  it  in  so  decayed  a  state  that  it  will  require 
new  joices  (sic)  and  new  flooring-boards.  He  begins  to-morrow  morning, 
when  a  plumber  will  be  required  to  remove  the  leaden  pipes. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  of  small  moment  to  Napoleon  to  peruse  eleven  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates, 
when  the  twelfth  was  denied  him,  because  it  dealt  with  his  own  situation.  Moreover, 
had  the  Governor  been  the  sole  censor,  there  might  have  been  some  method  :  but, 
Lowe  delegated  his  authority  to  Reade,  and  to  others.  The  round  of  the  reading  was 
usually  the  Governor,  the  Admiral,  the  three  Commissioners,  and  Longwood  ;  so 
that,  Napoleon  received  the  news  sixth  hand.  See  Watson. 

1  Messrs.  Nudd  and  Payne  were  probably  foremen,  or  clerks  of  works,  employed 
by  the  Government  at  St.  Helena.  The  former  was  a  carpenter  in  St.  Helena  between 
1816  and  1821.  He  was  responsible  for  the  woodwork  at  Longwood,  and  at  the  new 
house. 

2  The  report  of  Captain  Lutyens  on  the  condition  of  the  bath-room  shows  clearly 
the  insanitary  state  of  the  house  in  which  Napoleon  had  been  obliged  to  live  for  upwards 
of  four  years. 

3  The  new  house,  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  the  residence  which  was  in  course 
of  construction.  The  masons  began  their  work  on  October  2nd,  1818,  and  the  building 
was  ready  for  occupation  on  February  10th,  1821.  It  was  never  occupied. 
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Longwood,  15th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  dined  yesterday  in  the  garden  in  company 
with  Count  Montholon. 

I  saw  the  General  this  morning  in  the  outer  garden. 

Mr.  Nudd  will  be  in  great  want  of  a  plumber  to-morrow  early. 

*  *  He  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  16th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — Upon  my  going  to  Longwood  Guard  to  post  the  sentries  round 
the  house  at  nine  o’clock  last  night  (from  the  camp  where  I  dined), 
Mr.  Moore1  the  Officer  of  the  Guard  informed  me  that  Count  and  Countess 
Bertrand  had  been  obliged  after  gun-fire  to  return  from  the  Pass  at  the 
New  Building  to  the  Guard  House.  It  appears  a  mistake  in  the  Serjeant 
having  quitted  before  quite  dark,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  orders 
of  the  other  sentries. 

The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  note  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Moore,  which  I 
have  forwarded  with  Mr.  Moore’s  answer. 

Having  some  things  to  forward  to  Countess  Bertrand  this  morning, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  see  her  and  explain  the  mistake,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  hint  that  they  were  out  rather  late2. 

I  have  not  seen  General  Bonaparte  this  morning  ;  but,  he  was 
giving  some  instructions,  through  Count  Montholon,  about  the  bath. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Ensign  Richard  Thomas  Moore  of  the  20th  Regiment  :  died  1850. 

2  The  restraint  on  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  Longwood  establishment  is  shown 
by  this  correspondence.  The  Countess  Bertrand,  without  a  lady-friend  on  the  Island, 
is  obliged  to  be  in  her  residence  by  gun-fire.  The  hint  which  was  given  did  not  satisfy 
the  Governor,  who  wanted  minute  details  of  all  that  occurred,  even  as  to  the  common¬ 
place  remarks  of  Madame  Bertrand.  The  slightest  word  or  action  connected  with 
Napoleon  always  was  to  be  reported  to  the  Governor. 

The  thought  of  a  hint  suggests  further  evidence  of  the  tactfulness  of  Captain 
Lutyens. 
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Longwood,  16th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — You  will  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  me  in  writing  (for 
the  information  of  the  Governor)  the  particulars  of  Count  and  Countess 
Bertrand  being  obliged  to  return  from  the  Sentry  at  the  New  Building 
(No.  6),  the  exact  time,  the  reason  the  Serjeant  was  not  left  with  the 
above-mentioned  Sentry — according  to  Order — ,  and  what  conversation 
took  place  between  you  and  the  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  L. 

To  Mr.  Moore,  Officer  of  Longwood  Guard. 


Longwood  Guard,  16th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  morning,  I  beg  leave  to  state  for  the 
information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  that  it  was  about  half  an 
hour  after  I  had  gone  to  post  the  sentries  for  sunset,  and  not  quite  dark, 
that  Count  and  Madame  Bertrand,  etc.,  were  stopped  by  sentry  No.  6 
from  passing  to  the  new  house,  and  that,  on  my  return,  I  found  them 
at  the  Guard  ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  you  were  not  within,  I  went 
up  and  passed  them. 

No  conversation  whatever  took  place  between  Count  Bertrand 
and  myself.  Madame  Bertrand  asked  how  I  liked  Deadwood1,  and  a 
few  other  commonplace  questions  ;  but,  nothing  further. 

With  respect  to  the  Sergeant  who  should  have  remained  with  that 
sentry  :  he,  without  my  knowledge,  was  taken  round  by  Sergeant 
Poole  of  the  20th  Regiment,  who,  having  been  instructed  in  the  orders 
relative  to  the  sentries  at  Longwood,  is  appointed  to  attend  the  posting 
of  them. 

And  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  Thomas  Moore, 

Ensign  20th  Regiment. 

To  Captain  Lutyens,  20th  Regiment,  Longwood. 

P.S. — Upon  reading  over  this  letter,  I  think  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  Orderly  Dragoon  returns,  in  case  the  Governor  should  disapprove 
of  my  seeing  Countess  Bertrand  on  the  subject  alluded  to. 

1  Deadwood  was  a  military  camp. 
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Longwood,  17th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  yesterday  was  a  considerable  time  in  the 
garden  in  which  the  tool-house  is  in.  He  was  fixing  some  water-tubs. 
I  saw  him  in  the  outer  garden  shortly  before  sunset  with  Count 
Montholon. 

I  called  at  Count  Bertrand’s  yesterday  with  some  things  Mrs. 
Munhall  had  sent  to  Countess  Bertrand,  whom  I  saw.  I  mentioned 
to  her  the  mistake  of  the  Sergeant  having  left  the  Pass,  and  that  I  was 
very  sorry  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  Guard  ;  but,  they 
were  rather  too  late  in  entering,  and  the  Sergeant  had  gone  from  the 
Pass  rather  too  soon.  She  said  it  was  a  very  fine  evening,  and  begged 
I  would  not  feel  the  least  regret  at  their  having  been  detained. 

Count  Montholon  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  the  horrid  state 
the  bath-room  was  in  upon  the  floor  being  taken  up,  the  water  having 
lodged  there  from  the  drain,  and  that  the  workmen  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  He  said  the  billiard-room  floor  was  nearly  as  bad  in  parts, 
but  it  would  last  a  few  months  more.  Upon  which  I  answered,  by  that 
time  the  new  house  would  be  finished.  He  then  said,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  ;  for,  the  present  residence  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  ruin1. 
During  the  above  conversation,  I  was  sowing  some  flower-seeds  in  my 
little  garden.  The  Count  said  they  had  not  any.  I,  therefore,  begged 
his  acceptance  of  what  I  had  left,  for  which  he  was  very  thankful,  and 
appeared  much  pleased. 

Sir  Thomas  Reade  mentioned  the  day  he  was  at  Longwood,  that 
he  had  received  a  large  packet  of  seeds  from  England.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  him  this  morning,  for  a  small  assortment 
of  the  seeds,  if  he  could  spare  them. 

Count  Montholon  is  in  bed,  very  much  indisposed.  I,  therefore, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  newspapers  belonging 
to  the  Governor. 

:*«  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Longwood,  17th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  given  a  pass  to  James  Henley.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the 
workmen  constantly  employed  at  Longwood  House. 

1  From  the  condition  of  Longwood,  during  his  residence  there  of  four  and  a  half  years, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  Napoleon  did  not  die  of  typhoid-fever  !  Moreover,  dysentery,  and 
other  acute  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  prevailed  among  the  troops. 
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I  gave  Count  Montholon  a  few  flower-seeds  yesterday,  with  which 
he  appeared  much  pleased.  If  you  could  spare  a  small  assortment,  I 
am  sure  it  would  please  them,  they  having  nothing  in  shape  of  a  flower, 
but  geraniums1. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  19th  March,  1820. 

Sir,— General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  last  evening.  He  was 
likewise  out  some  time  this  morning. 

The  bath  is  finished,  the  new  woodwork  of  which  is  to  be  painted 
to-morrow. 

There  is  a  small  dressing-room  within  the  bath-room,  the  wood¬ 
work  of  which  General  Bonaparte  wishes  likewise  to  have  painted.  It 
consists  of  only  two  windotv -frames,  the  skirting,  and  two  doors,  one 
leading  into  his  bed-chamber,  the  other  into  the  bath.  The  walls  they 
intend,  at  their  own  expense,  to  hang  with  muslin.  I  was  in  the  room 
yesterday :  at  present,  it  certainly  is  in  a  most  filthy  state2.  If  the 
Governor  approves  of  it  being  done,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
send  his  order. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  sent  in  the  pheasants  yesterday. 


Longwood,  21st  March,  1820. 

Sir, — The  servants’-hall  is  brought  to  the  front  about  twelve  feet, 
the  billiard-table  is  in  it.  Count  Montholon  was  hard  at  work  at  the 
alteration  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  yesterday. 


1  This  letter  shows  the  desire  of  Captain  Lutyens  to  please  the  French  at  Longwood. 
He  recognised  their  love  of  flowers.  But,  even  in  a  gift  of  vegetables,  the  Governor 
scented  a  plot,  thinking  that  white  beans  might  refer  to  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  green  beans  to  the  livery  of  Napoleon,  and  he  consulted  Earl  Bathurst  on  the 
subject. 

2  Let  those  who  speak  and  write  of  Napoleon’s  undignified  complainings  at  St. 
Helena  read  this  letter  of  Captain  Lutyens  !  Who  would  care  to  live  in  a  room  which 
could  be  described  as  “  in  a  most  filthy  state  ”  ? 

And,  see  letter  of  Ensign  Duncan  Darroch.  Page  194. 
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General  Bonaparte  now  sleeps  in  the  drawing-room,  and  is  getting 
the  bell  removed  to  the  head  of  his  bed.  He  has  converted  the  billiard- 
room  into  a  dressing-room. 

The  bath-room,  and  the  small  room  out  of  it,  will  be  finished  painting 
in  about  an  hour. 

I  hear  the  Countess  Bertrand  intends,  if  fine,  to  go  this  day  to 
James  Town.  If  she  goes  :  which  would  the  Governor  prefer,  Croad1 
or  myself,  to  accompany  her  ? 

General  Bonaparte  was  out  in  the  garden  last  evening. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — The  Dragoon  will  be  back  in  time  with  the  answer — who  is 
to  accompany  Countess  Bertrand2. 


Longwood,  24th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  yesterday  evening. 
I  saw  him  from  seven  until  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  superintending  the 
gardeners  in  planting  some  pomegranate-trees. 

I  called  on  Count  Montholon,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
requisition  made  by  Pierron,  maitre  d’hdtel,  for  table-linen,  sheets, 
and  muslin-curtains. 

The  Count  said  he  was  astonished,  and  requested  I  would  not 
forward  any  orders  of  that  magnitude  without  his  signature  or  approval : 
that  General  Bonaparte  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Pierron,  and 
would  wish  the  Governor  to  apply  for  another  maitre  d’hbtel,  and, 
likewise  another  cook,  for,  the  present  one  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  wanted  assistance,  there  being  so  many  to  cook  for. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  March,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  this  morning  requested  me  to  make 
an  application  for  Mr.  Bowman  to  come  to  Longwood  early  to-morrow. 


1  Lieutenant  Frederick  S.  Croad,  20th  Regiment. 

2  It  is  not  stated  who  accompanied  the  Countess. 
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He  said  General  Bonaparte  was  this  day  drawing  out  a  plan  for  some¬ 
thing  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  in  his  garden,  and,  all  that  was 
wanted  of  Mr.  Bowman  at  present  was  to  ascertain  from  him  the  estimate 
for  what  he  wanted  to  have  done. 

I  mentioned  to  Count  Montholon  what  Countess  Bertrand  had 
said  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Barracks  being  removed  out  of  sight 
of  the  new  building.  He  said  she  had  told  him  that  she  had  spoken  to 
me  about  the  removal,  and  that  “  he  was  confident  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  General  Bonaparte  that  the  Barracks  should  be  removed  out  of 
sight.  On  the  contrary,  the  General  felt  amusement  in  constantly  looking 
to  the  Barracks  with  his  glass:  although,  the  General  did  not  like  a 
sentry  exactly  at  his  door,  to  remind  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  he 
felt  pleasure  in  looking  to  a  barrack,  or  camp,  of  brave  soldiers  ”1. 

After  the  above  conversation,  I  told  Count  Montholon  that  the 
key  of  the  new  building  was  always  to  be  had  in  my  apartment,  and 
took  it  down  from  the  nail  on  which  it  was  hung  and  presented  it  to 
him,  if  he  wished  to  have  it.  He  accepted  of  it.  I  remarked  that  I 
believed  General  Bonaparte  had  never  been  in  the  new  house.  He  said 
“  no  :  but,  the  General  knew  very  well  what  it  was,  from  having  looked 
in  from  the  outside,  and  he  thought  it  a  very  nice  house  ”.  The  only 
thing  the  General  disapproved  of  was  the  iron-rails2,  which  formed  a 
perfect  iron-cage,  and  he  always  said,  and  says,  he  will  not  inhabit  the 
house  until  they  are  done  away  with  (except  by  force).  That  if  the 
railing  is  put  up  for  the  security  of  his  person,  they  disgust  him  ;  if  for 
ornament,  it  does  not  accord  with  his  taste  ;  and,  if  there  is  occasion 
for  a  fence,  a  wooden-rail  would  answer.  That  General  Bonaparte 
would  have  frequently  visited  the  house,  and  given  some  directions, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  iron-rails. 

General  Bonaparte  would  be  very  happy  to  occupy  the  new  house, 
which  appeared  to  him  so  comfortable — for,  his  present  residence3  was 


1  The  Emperor  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  the  British  soldier.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  early  days  at  St.  Helena,  when  the  disputes  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  about  the 
cost  of  the  Longwood  establishment  were  very  acute,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join 
the  mess  of  the  brave  53rd  Regiment,  who  would  not  refuse  a  place  at  table  to  an  old 
soldier. 

He  was  accustomed  to  watch,  from  a  window  of  Count  Bertrand’s  house,  the  soldiers 
at  drill  on  the  Deadwood  plain.  The  shutter,  with  two  small  holes  at  which  he  placed 
his  telescope,  is  still  there.  See  letter  of  September  4th,  1820.  Page  57. 

2  The  idea  of  the  iron-rails  originated  from  Earl  Bathurst.  Comment  on  the 
Emperor’s  dignified  criticism  is  unnecessary. 

3  At  Longwood,  Napoleon  occupied  a  small  narrow  writing-room,  a  bedroom  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  a  small  ante-chamber  in  which  was  a  bath.  The  writing-room 
opened  into  a  dark  and  low  apartment,  which  was  converted  into  a  dining-room. 
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very  miserable  and  in  very  bad  repair — ,  was  it  not  for  the  iron- 
rail. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens4. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  3rd  April,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  given  Chambeau5  a  pass.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  present  the  enclosed  to  the  Governor  ?  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  in 
James  Town  before  the  Governor  leaves  it. 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  4th  April,  1820. 

Sir,— The  end  of  the  sod-wall  (of  the  garden  facing  the  Guard)  fell 
down  last  night.  All  the  servants,  stable-men,  and  Chinese  have  been 
hard  at  work  ever  since  six  o’clock  this  morning,  superintended  by 
General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Bertrand.  The  General  is  visible  to 
every  person  about  the  grounds.  Count  Montholon  has  been  very  ill 
during  the  night  with  a  constant  vomiting. 

I  heard  the  sentry  at  the  back  of  my  bed-room  calling  out,  and 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  he  pointed  out  the  flue  of  Count 
Montholon’s  bath  had  set  fire  to  the  pitch-paper  on  the  roof.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  was  discovered  in  time,  before  it  communicated  with  the 
upper  roof,  and  extinguished. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  and  their  son  occupied,  in  the  opposite  wing,  a  large 
bedroom,  with  an  ante-chamber  and  a  closet. 

At  right  angles  to  the  dining-room,  a  door  led  to  a  drawing-room,  eighteen  by 
fifteen  feet  in  size.  In  prolongation  of  this,  one  longer,  much  higher,  and  more  airy, 
was  built  of  wood  by  Sir  George  Cockburn,  with  three  windows  on  each  side  and  a 
verandah  leading  to  the  garden.  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  and  family  were  lodged 
in  a  little  house  at  Hutt’s  Gate,  about  a  mile  from  Longwood.  See  O’Meara. 

4  This  letter  contains  further  evidence  of  the  tactfulness  of  Captain  Lutyens. 

5  Archambault. 
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Longwood,  5th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter1  from  Countess  Bertrand  to  the 
Governor. 

General  Bonaparte  remained  out  until  two  o’clock  yesterday,  and 
finished  the  sod-wall.  The  four  Chinese,  who  have  constantly  been 
employed  in  the  gardens,  got  sulky  at  the  General  having  given  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  each  of  the  Chinese  that  are  employed  in  the  house  (who 
worked  at  the  sod-wall),  and  did  not  give  them  the  same  indulgence. 
They,  therefore,  refused  doing  what  the  General  wanted  them  to  do, 
which  put  him  in  a  great  rage,  and  he  ordered  them  off  instantly2. 

General  Bonaparte  is  hard  at  work  this  morning  in  the  same 
garden3.  He  has  cut  a  large  hole,  like  an  embrasure,  in  the  sod-wall 
facing  my  side-window,  in  which  they  are  now  fixing  a  large  tub,  half 
up  the  wall,  to  form  a  sort  of  cascade  into  the  long  tank  in  the  garden. 

The  General  is  accompanied  by  Count  Bertrand.  Count  Montholon 
was  not  out  the  whole  of  yesterday.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him 
this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  9th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  a  considerable  time  yesterday 
before  dinner,  in  his  full  dress. 

Count  Montholon  dined  with  the  General. 

General  Bonaparte  wishes  to  have  some  seeds  or  plants  of  melon, 


1  One  of  the  most  galling  restrictions  insisted  upon  by  Lowe  was  that  all  private 
letters  should  pass  through  his  hands.  The  French  regarded  this  as  espionage  of  the  worst 
kind.  They  were  allowed  to  send  sealed  letters  to  residents  on  the  Island  ;  but,  there 
was  an  order  with  regard  to  Napoleon,  that  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his 
suite,  should  be  delivered,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  admiral,  or  to  the  governor,  who  was 
to  read,  previously  to  transmitting,  them  ;  and  the  same  regulation  was  to  be  enforced 
with  respect  to  letters  written  by  the  General,  or  by  those  of  his  suite. 

2  The  Chinese  would  do  anything  for  cash,  they  were  constant  borrowers.  After 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  the  winding-up  in  May,  1821,  ten  of  them  owed  the  steward 
of  Count  Bertrand  over  800  dollars.  On  his  deathbed,  Napoleon  exclaimed  “  and  my 
poor  Chinese  !  Let  them  not  be  forgotten  either  :  give  them  a  score  or  two  of  Napoleons, 
and  bid  them  farewell  for  me  !  ”.  A  large  gang  of  Chinese  labourers  helped  Napoleon 
in  his  garden. 

*  There  is  now  no  trace  of  the  gardens  at  which  Napoleon  laboured  so  energetically  ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  there  in  1840,  when  Count  Bertrand  and  the  other  faithful  friends 
returned  to  St.  Helena  to  bring  away  the  body  of  the  Emperor.  Longwood  had  been 
subjected  then  to  vandalism  of  the  worst  kind.  The  approach  to  it  was  through  a 
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spinage,  sorel,  asparagus,  salad,  artichokes,  cucumber,  radish  and 
endive. 

Count  Montholon  thought  Mr.  Barker  had  the  above  seeds.  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  would  send  to  Plantation  House1;  for,  I  was  sure  Mr. 
Barker  had  them  not. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  16th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — About  seven  o’clock  last  night  General  Bonaparte  was  walking 
in  the  gardens,  with  Count  Montholon,  when  he  discovered  some  cattle 
belonging  to  the  farm,  in  the  outer  garden.  He  immediately  ordered 
his  two  fowling-pieces  to  be  brought  out,  loaded  with  ball,  both  of  which 
he  fired  and  killed  one  of  the  oxen.  The  ball  passed  through  the  neck. 
I  believe  there  is  another  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg. 

Count  Montholon  mentioned  to  me  that  he  saw  the  cattle  come 
in  at  the  outer  garden-gate.  The  gates  are  the  only  way  the  cattle 
could  enter,  the  fence  being  perfectly  secure,  and  the  gate  must  have 
been  left  open  by  some  of  the  establishment,  for  they  never  think  of 
closing  them  when  they  pass  in  or  out.  Count  Montholon  said  the 
General  was  determined  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  if  he  again  saw  the  cattle 
in  the  garden.  I  told  him  that  it  was  very  dangerous  firing  ball  in  the 
garden,  and  that  General  Bonaparte  might  have  killed  one  of  the  sentries  ; 
upon  which  he  said,  the  General  took  the  precaution  of  going  round 
and  firing  towards  the  house,  which  must  have  been  the  case  from  the 
way  the  animal  was  wounded  and  fell.  It  lies  upon  its  right  side,  at  the 


pig-sty,  the  billiard-room  was  transformed  into  a  hayloft,  and  the  room  in  which 
Napoleon  had  died  was  converted  into  a  stable. 

There  is  yet  one  inhabitant  of  St.  Helena  who  was  on  the  Island  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  A  tortoise,  big  enough  to  carry  a  man  on  its  back,  was  brought  there  in 
1846,  as  a  companion  to  one  which  had  been  there  since  1769.  They  are  both  alive 
at  the  present  time. 

This  is  perhaps  as  wonderful.  Captain  James  Bennett,  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  St.  Helena  Regiment,  was  on  the  Island  during  the  whole  time  that  Napoleon 
was  there,  and  long  afterwards.  His  dining-table,  presented  for  the  purpose,  was  used 
for  making  the  outer  mahogany-coffin  for  the  Emperor.  His  daughter,  Eleanor 
Susanna,  now  Mrs.  Owen,  bom  in  1821,  the  year  of  the  death,  was  taken  to  Napoleon’s 
funeral :  she  is  still  alive.  She  lives  with  a  son  and  daughter  at  Balham,  and  the  writer 
has  spoken  with  her  recently. 

1  The  residence  of  the  Governor.  A  centre  of  telegraphs  or  semaphores,  placed 
upon  the  most  commanding  heights,  so  connected  over  the  Island  that  no  vessel  could 
approach  unobserved  within  sixty  miles.  Nothing  could  pass  without  its  being  known 
to  the  Governor,  and  the  whole  Island  could  be  under  arms  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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foot  of  the  little  mound  that  is  surrounded  with  a  myrtle- 
hedge. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  sent  to  the  farm  to  have  the  carcase1  removed. 


Longwood,  17th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  returned  to  you  my  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  which  I 
have  read  distinctly  to  Count  Montholon.  He  says  it  is  exactly  what 
he  said,  and  that  he  is  very  much  surprised  that  Captain  Nicholls  had 
not  made  known  to  the  Governor  what  he  had  mentioned  to  him,  in 
an  official  way.  That  he  was  then  going  to  General  Bonaparte  who, 
he  thought,  would  not  object  to  his  giving  up  the  date  of  the 
conversation  with  Captain  Nicholls. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Sir  Thomas  Reade  has  made  a  signal  for  me  to  meet  him 
at  the  Alarm  House  immediately. 


1  The  following  is  an  account  of  this  incident  by  the  Marquis  de  Monchenu,  the 
French  Commissioner. 

“  Bonaparte,  walking  on  Sunday  morning  with  M.  de  Montholon,  saw  two  cows 
approaching  one  of  the  gates  of  the  inclosure.  He  went  immediately  to  fetch  his  gun, 
loaded  it  with  ball,  then  returned  to  put  himself  in  ambush  and  aimed  at  the  first  cow, 
which  he  shot  dead  ;  he  only  wounded  the  second.  The  telegraph  immediately  gave 
information  to  the  Governor,  who  hurried  to  the  spot.  As  it  is  at  least  five  miles  from 
Plantation  House  to  Longwood,  the  orderly  officer  had  time  to  remark  to  Montholon 
that  shooting  with  ball  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  place,  because  a  sentinel  or  any¬ 
one  else  might  easily  be  killed.  Montholon  answered  coldly  that  the  Emperor  had 
decided  to  kill  anything  that  entered  his  garden.  The  Governor,  after  inspecting  the 
carcase,  returned  home  without  any  communication  with  the  Longwood  people.  On 
his  return,  I  was  at  his  house  and  he  narrated  the  adventure  to  me  and  kept  on  repeating 
‘  with  ball,  with  ball  !  ’.  I  asked  him  if  the  cows  belonged  to  the  Company.  ‘  Yes  ’ 
he  said.  ‘  How  did  they  enter  ?  ’.  ‘A  servant  left  the  gate  open  I  began  to  laugh, 
saying  ‘  I  don’t  believe  in  the  open  gate,  for  you  know  the  strict  principles  of  Bonaparte  : 
he  was  in  the  garden,  he  saw  the  cows  coming  on,  he  opened  the  gate  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  expedition  ’.  Suddenly  the  Governor’s  face  was  overcast,  and,  after 
reflecting  a  long  time,  ‘  do  you  think  so  ?  ’  he  said.  ‘  I  don’t  doubt  it.  He  knows  that 
you  often  use  these  cows,  and  he  wished  to  deprive  you  of  them,  and  perhaps  to  prove 
to  you  that  he  can  still  make  himself  feared  ’.  This  remark  troubled  his  mind  ”. 

A  slight  sense  of  humour  would  have  saved  the  situation  ! 
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Longwood,  19th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  says  the  official  verbal  communication 
with  Captain  Nicholls  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May,  1819,  the  tenor 
of  which  exactly  corresponds  with  my  letter  to  you  of  the  4th  inst. 

General  Bonaparte  has  been  out  in  the  garden  the  whole  of  the 
morning. 

Dr.  Antommarchi  came  into  Longwood  last  night,  a  little  before 
seven  o’clock.  I  find  from  Dr.  Arnott,  that  he  was  detained  with  him, 
in  attendance  on  Julienne  Boulinot’s  child,  which  is  very  ill  at  Dead- 
wood.  The  child  is  nursed  by  a  woman  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  23rd  April,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  garden  early  this  morning. 

Count  Montholon  has  requested  of  me,  by  order  of  General  Bona¬ 
parte,  to  make  an  application  for  the  loan  of  a  newspaper  or  two, 
should  any  have  arrived. 

Countess  Bertrand  spoke  to  me  yesterday  evening  about  Mrs. 
Dodgins’s1  horse.  She  said  she  felt  very  weak  and  unwell,  and  that 
she  thought  she  should  adopt  Mrs.  Obins’s2  plan  (leave  her  husband 
and  go  to  Europe)3. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  This  lady  was  most  probably  the  wife  of  Major  Daniel  Dodgins,  66th  Regiment. 
He  arrived  in  St.  Helena  in  1816,  and  took  over  the  command  in  the  absence  of  Colonel 

Nicol,  and  after  Colonel  Lascelles  had  been  sent  home.  There  was,  however,  a  Captain 
Henry  Duncan  Dodgin,  who  as  a  subaltern  was  attached  to  the  66th  Regiment.  He 
went  to  St.  Helena  in  1816,  and  subsequently  joined  the  20th  Regiment.  He  retired 
from  the  Army  in  1839.  As  an  amateur  artist  he  made  sketches  of  Napoleon  from 
life. 

3  Mrs.  Obins,  the  wife  of  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Hamlet  Obins,  20th  Regiment. 

3  Countess  Bertrand,  an  agreeable  interesting  woman,  who  spoke  English  perfectly, 
was  the  only  lady  of  the  French  party  who  stayed  at  St.  Helena  until  Napoleon  died. 
She  was  probably  poking  fun  at  the  officer’s  wife. 

Her  husband  was  a  good-natured  man,  always  in  low  spirits. 
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Longwood,  25th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — I  did  not  receive  the  newspapers  until  near  ten  o’clock  last 
night,  or  I  would  have  forwarded  them  sooner. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Count  Montholon  to  have  gone  to  James 
Town  yesterday  ;  but,  he  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  said  he  would 
not  go  until  Count  Balmain1  was  gone,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  from  him. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  about  the  grounds  the  whole  of  yesterday 
evening,  and  he  is  now  in  the  garden  giving  directions.  He  is  anxious 
to  get  Mrs.  Dodgins  here  to  present  to  Countess  Bertrand. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  April,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  some  time  this  morning. 

Count  Montholon  has  sent  back  Mrs.  Dodgins’  horse.  He  was 
perfectly  astonished  when  he  heard  the  price  was  one  hundred  pounds. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  5th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  previous  to  Major  Sackville2 
and  party  coming  to  Longwood,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the  screens,  which 
I  purchased  off  Captain  Welstead.  I  had  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Count  Montholon  on  the  subject  of  Major  Sackville  being 
introduced,  and  further  told  Count  Montholon  that  Major  Sackville 
was  coming  to  Longwood  with  some  ladies.  The  Count  said  he  had 
put  the  question  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  declined  receiving  any 
person,  unless  introduced  by  Count  Bertrand  ;  and,  if  Major  Sackville 
wished  again  to  see  him,  he  should  not  be  at  home. 

When  Major  Sackville  and  party  arrived,  I  communicated  what 
Count  Montholon  had  said.  After  seeing  the  House  and  Grounds,  Major 
Sackville  (who  saw  Count  Montholon  go  to  his  house)  was  very  anxious 


1  The  Russian  Commissioner. 

2  Major  Frederick  Sackville,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 
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to  take  leave  of  Count  Montholon,  and  requested  I  would  make  him 
acquainted  with  his  wish,  which  I  did.  Count  Montholon  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  him,  and  begged  of  me  to  say  he  was  going  to  Napoleon. 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  out  this  morning.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  he  is  not  very  well. 

The  screens  have  been  taken  to  him.  Count  Montholon  said  the 
General  was  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  thanked  me  for  the 
trouble  I  had  taken. 

The  screens  are  remarkably  handsome  and  very  cheap. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  has  been  hard  at  work  with  the  plumber 
the  whole  morning.  He  was  in  his  working-dress,  and  ran  home  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  ladies. 


Longwood,  8th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  given  a  pass  to  Gentilina  (sic)  to  go  to  Ross  Cottage1. 
I  have  just  seen  General  Bonaparte  in  the  garden.  Last  evening 
was  so  wet,  the  General  was  not  out. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  yesterday  evening  for  a  short  time. 
He  had  his  dressing-gown  on.  Count  Montholon  dined  with  him. 

The  General  was  out  at  half-past  six  this  morning,  and  remained 
out  until  half-past  eight. 

On  Monday  last  Count  Montholon  enquired  of  me  if  I  had  heard 
anything  of  a  box  of  books.  I  informed  the  Count  I  had  not  heard  of 


1  Ross  Cottage  belonged  to  Mr.  William  Balcombe  (1779-1829),  Superintendent 
of  Public  Sales  under  the  East  India  Company,  and  Purveyor  to  Longwood.  Count 
Las  Cases,  when  arrested  for  attempting  to  send  a  letter  to  England  concealed  in  the 
waistcoat  of  a  former  servant,  was  conveyed  there,  with  a  guard  placed  over  him,  and 
he  remained  a  prisoner  there,  until  his  embarkation  for  the  Cape,  i 
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any  other  books  than  those  I  had  forwarded  from  the  Governor  to 
Countess  Bertrand  on  the  14th  inst. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  20th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  last  evening.  He 
dined  in  the  garden  where  he  has  been  ever  since  six  o’clock  this  morning. 
I  have  enclosed  a  packet  for  the  Governor  from  Count  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  21st  May,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  sent  off  a  packet  for  you  this  morning,  but  did  not 
mention  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Antommarchi  to  go  to  James 
Town  to-morrow. 

Croad  comes  up  this  evening  to  dine  with  me,  and  will  accompany 
the  Dr.  to  Town  in  the  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  21st  May,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  yesterday  evening. 
He  was  likewise  out  early  this  morning  in  the  garden.  Count  Montholon 
rode  out  yesterday  from  ten  until  twelve  o’clock.  I  delivered  to  him 
the  Governor’s  letter,  the  news-papers,  and  the  books1. 


1  From  1815  to  1818  there  was  an  almost  absolute  dearth  of  newspapers  and  books. 
Later,  there  was  a  comparatively  good  supply.  Lady  Holland  was  a  particularly  kind 
and  lavish  donor.  Though  despatches  went  direct  when  possible,  a  good  many  reached 
St.  Helena  via  the  Cape  ;  also  stores,  ammunition,  and  the  cases  of  books  for  the 
Emperor.  The  round  trip  usually  took  four  months,  though  it  could  take  much  less. 
In  September,  1817,  a  mail  reached  the  Cape  from  England  in  forty-eight  days,  and  the 
“  Newcastle  ”  took  ten  days  from  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena.  The  record  for  slowness  was 
that  lot  of  books  sent  by  Lady  Holland,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Death  had  been 
eighteen  months  on  the  way.  (Watson).  See  the  letter  of  Captain  William  Crokat, 
dated  April  27th,  1821.  Page  185. 
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I  have  forwarded  two  packets  of  letters  from  the  servants  of  the 
establishment. 

Count  Bertrand  was  much  pleased  when  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
the  Governor  was  going  to  give  an  order  to  the  plumber  to  convey  the 
water  to  his  house1  by  a  leaden  pipe. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  returned  the  book  and  the  news-papers,  with  Count 
Montholon’s  compliments,  to  the  Governor,  and,  if  there  are  any  other 
new  publications,  the  Count  will  be  obliged  for  the  loan  of  them. 

General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  yesterday  evening.  I 
likewise  saw  him  early  this  morning  in  the  garden,  with  Count  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  28th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  on  Friday,  yesterday,  and  this  morning, 
a  little  after  six  o’clock,  walked  towards  the  stable,  when  Archambeau 
brought  out  Miss  Somerset’s2  horse,  saddled  with  a  red-velvet  saddle, 
which  the  General  mounted  and  rode  into  the  wood  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  each  day,  accompanied  only  by  Archambeau. 

Count  Montholon  is  this  day  going  to  try  a  horse  of  Major  Obins3, 
which  he  brought  from  the  Cape.  The  Count  yesterday  asked  me  if  I 
had  received  any  new  publications  from  the  Governor,  for  him.  I  said, 
I  had  not.  He  then  said  he  would  be  obliged  if  I  would  make  an 
application  for  the  last  number  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Hutt’s  Gate  was  a  small  house  occupied  by  the  Bertrands,  until  a  better  one  could 
be  built. 

,J  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  the  second  son  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  his  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Georgiana,  arrived  on 
January  27th,  1820,  in  H.M.S.  Sappho  (Captain  Plumridge).  They  visited  the  grounds 
of  Longwood.  Sir  Rufus  Donkin  acted  as  Governor  in  his  absence. 

3  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Hamlet  Obins,  20th  Regiment. 
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Longwood,  29th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — Vignialli1  did  not  ride  Major  Obins’s  horse  yesterday,  which 
I  mentioned  to  you.  Count  Montholon  rode  the  horse  until  four  o’clock, 
in  the  wood.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  by  the  Dragoon  some 
writing-paper  ? 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S.— I  have  sent  to  Torbet’s2  for  three  small  Turkey-carpets  for 
Count  Montholon. 


Longwood,  29th  May,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  this  morning  at  six  o’clock  walked  out  at 
the  gate  of  the  new  building  and  went  towards  the  farm-fields,  alone, 
where  his  horse  was  taken  to  him.  He  rode  into  the  wood  accompanied 
by  Archambeau,  and  did  not  return  until  a  quarter-past  eight  o’clock. 
The  General  then  took  a  warm  bath3. 

Count  Montholon  is  very  much  pleased  with  Major  Obins’s  horse, 
and  intends  to  send  Major  Obins  this  day  the  money  for  the  horse 
(one  hundred  guineas). 

The  Count  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  thought  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  another  ration  being  drawn.  I  said  I  thought  not. 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  Abbe  Ange  Vignali.  A  Corsican,  chosen  by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  administer 
spiritual  consolation  to  Napoleon.  He  was  low-born,  very  ignorant,  and,  it  is  said,  quite 
illiterate. 

2  Richard  Torbett.  A  merchant,  and  “  a  respectable  shopkeeper”,  as  Lowe  called 
him,  in  St.  Helena.  He  lived  near  Longwood,  on  a  property  which  contained  Geranium 
Valley,  where  Napoleon  was  buried.  He  supplied  Napoleon  two  bottles  of  water  a  day 
from  his  spring.  The  Council  of  St.  Helena  granted  him  an  indemnity  of  £650,  and  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £50,  so  long  as  the  body  of  the  Emperor  should  remain  in  the  tomb. 
Eventually,  this  was  commuted  for  a  sum  of  £1,200.  Torbett  was  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  exhumation  in  1840,  but  his  widow  derived  some  pecuniary  advantage  from  visitors 
to  the  tomb.  (Chaplin).  Torbett  became  one  of  Lowe’s  suspects.  (Watson). 

3  Dr.  O’Meara  had  gone,  and  Napoleon  would  not  see  anyone  appointed  by  the 
Governor  :  and  so,  he  would  not  see  Dr.  Verling  who  was  in  charge  from  July,  1818, 
to  September,  1820.  Montholon  states  that  he  was  far  from  well  then,  that  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  indolently,  and  that  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  baths  in 
which  he  remained  for  hours  at  a  time.  (Montholon.  Recits  de  la  Captivite.). 
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James  Town,  June  2nd,  1820. 

Sir, — I  accompanied  Count  Montholon  yesterday  to  the  Marquis 
de  Montchenu,  where  he  took  some  refreshment.  The  conversation 
was  for  some  time  very  unimportant.  However,  at  length,  a  very 
warm  dispute  arose  concerning  the  laws  which  were  in  force  during  the 
Revolution,  in  opposition  to  those  existing  under  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
The  grand  point  was  respecting  the  situation  of  children  with  regard 
to  their  parents.  Captain  de  Gortz1  maintained  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Marquis  and  Count,  conceiving  the  laws  to  have  been  too 
arbitrary  and  the  government  altogether  too  despotic.  Words  ran  very 
high.  After  some  time,  Captain  de  Gortz  asked  the  Marquis  why  he  did 
not  serve  Bonaparte  when  he  found  the  laws  so  good.  The  Marquis 
replied  that  he  had  drawn  his  sword  during  the  reigns  of  two  kings, 
and  that,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  them,  it  would  have  but  ill  become 
him  to  renounce  it.  Some  work  was  also  mentioned,  which  Count 
Montholon  said  contained  an  account  of  Murat’s  campaign2 3  and  the 
abdication,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  who  was 
governed  by  Ministers,  and  in  fact  had  drawn  all  his  information  from 
them,  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  said  the  author 
deserved  the  worst  of  treatment  (shaking  a  whip  he  had  in  his  hand). 
Count  Montholon  bought  a  great  number  of  articles  at  different  shops, 
and  returned  to  Longwood  with  Captain  Lutyens  about  half  past  four 
o’clock. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Croad, 

Lieutenant,  66th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Longwood,  4th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  a  short  time  this 
morning.  His  chestnut  horse  is  yet  unwell.  I  delivered  the  packet  of 
books,  that  came  on  Friday,  to  Count  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  Captain  de  Gors,  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon.  He  landed 

with  his  master  on  June  17th,  1816,  and  left  in  July,  1821.  He  said  that  the  Marquis 
chattered  too  much. 

3  See  “  Joachim  Murat,  Marshal  of  France  and  King  of  Naples  ”,  by  A.  Hilliard 
Atteridge. 
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Longwood,  11th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  delivered  the  books  to  Countess  Bertrand.  She  said 
she  felt  obliged  to  the  Governor  for  sending  them,  and  was  fearful  she 
had  been  rude  in  keeping  the  last  books  so  long  ;  but,  she  would  send 
them  to  me  to-morrow.  I,  therefore,  did  not  ask  for  “Ivanhoe”. 

The  Countess  enquired  if  I  had  taken  any  steps  about  the  music- 
and  writing-masters. 

I  informed  her  I  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Colonel 
South1.  She  said,  obtaining  the  above  masters  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  herself  and  children,  but  begged  I  would  not  trouble  Colonel  South, 
until  he  recovered.  She  further  requested  I  would  ask  the  Governor 
for  a  pass  for  Mrs.  Bowman  to  come  to  her  on  Tuesday,  she  having  a 
great  many  children’s  frocks*  etc.,  etc.,  for  her  to  make. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  lower  garden  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyensi 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  13th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  this  moment  been  with  me.  He  said 
he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  sergeant  of  the  piquet  having 
demanded  the  name  of  some  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment  who 
passed  within  the  Limits,  and  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  him  to  call 
on  me  immediately,  that  I  might  make  known  to  the  Governor  his 
request  that  the  sergeant  should  not  be  punished,  and  requested  Count 
Montholon  would  give  Archambeau  a  severe  reprimand  for  presuming 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 

Count  Montholon  also  said  to  me,  you  may  be  certain  that  Napoleon 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  the  Governor  has  lately  done2,  by 
his  having  ordered  me  to  call  twice  at  Plantation  House  within  a  short 
period. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  South,  of  the  20th  Regiment.  He  left  St.  Helena  on 
September  3rd,  1820,  and  died  in  1847. 

2  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  upon  which,  apparently,  Napoleon  passed 
commendation  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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Longwood,  13th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  the  books  from  Countess  Bertrand,  which 
I  have  this  moment  received. 

The  dragoon  with  my  letter,  and  the  books  from  Count  Montholon, 
left  this  a  short  time  after  twelve  o’clock.  When  he  arrived,  I  was  with 
Count  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  19th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  this  morning  with 
Count  Bertrand. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


James  Town,  24th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  paper  for  Abbe  Buonavita,  and  will  give 
it  to  him  upon  my  return  to  Longwood. 

I  came  to  town  with  Count  Montholon  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock. 
I  saw  General  Bonaparte  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  27th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  are  riding  out.  They  met  the 
Marquis1  near  Hut’s  Gate.  He  joined  them  and  I  believe  they  are  now 
gone  towards  the  new  road. 

General  Bonaparte  was  out  the  whole  of  yesterday  evening.  I 
saw  him  in  the  garden  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  The  Marquis  de  Montchenu. 
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Longwood,  28th  June,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  walking  in  the  outer  garden  with 
Count  Montholon  after  gun-fire  last  evening. 

Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  returned  to  Longwood  at  a  quarter 
before  seven  o’clock  last  evening.  , 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  5th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  garden  yesterday  evening.  I 
likewise  saw  him  in  the  garden  this  morning. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  7th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  out  last  evening  at  gun-fire.  Count 
Montholon  mentioned  to  me  about  half  an  hour  since,  that  the  General 
was  taken  very  unwell  yesterday  with  a  severe  cold,  accompanied  with 
fever.  He  ha^  not  quitted  his  bed  this  day.  I  have  seen  St.Dennis1go 
for  Antommarchi  twice  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  returned  the  letter-bag.  The  letters  and  book  were 
sent  to  Count  Montholon  last  evening  by  the  Officer  of  the  Guard 
(Lieutenant  Dodgin)2. 


1  St.  Denis,  the  second  valet. 

2  Lieutenant  Henry  Duncan  Dodgin,  was  attached  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  66th, 
and  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in  1816.  When  the  Battalion  was  reduced,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  1st  Battalion,  and  eventually  he  joined  the  20th  Regiment.  He  was 
presented  to  Napoleon  with  the  other  officers  of  the  66th.  Dodgin  was  an  amateur 
artist  and  made  sketches  of  Napoleon  from  life.  He  retired  from  the  Army  in  1839. 
There  were  three  officers  of  the  name  of  Dodgin  in  the  66th  :  the  Colonel,  the 
Captain,  and  the  Ensign.  The  artist  and  actor  was  the  second.  (Watson). 
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Longwood,  14th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  at  the  billiard-room  window  several 
times  yesterday. 

Count  Montholon  went  to  dine  with  the  General  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  Longwood. 

I  have  forwarded  some  books  from  Count  Montholon  with  his 
compliments  to  the  Governor,  and  he  will  send  another  book  of  maps 
which  at  present  is  wanted  by  General  Bonaparte. 

I  hear  the  General’s  leg1  is  not  any  better. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens*, 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  15th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — Mrs.  Bell  having  heard  that  her  husband  is  going  on  badly, 
has  left  Countess  Bertrand’s  service  for  the  present.  Her  trunk  and 
Mrs.  West’s  trunk  I  shall  send  to  town  by  the  coal-cart. 

Count  Montholon  intends  to  go  to  the  play  on  Monday  if  he  can 
leave  General  Bonaparte. 

#  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Countess  Bertrand  is  very  much  obliged  for  the  six  bonnet- 
stands,  and  wishes  to  have  six  more,  if  convenient2. 


Longwood,  15th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — GeneraJ  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  yesterday  at  the  hours 


1  Dr.  Arnott  visited  Napoleon  for  the  first  time  on  April  1st,  1821,  when  he  would 
not  admit  any  wasting.  On  April  11th,  after  a  more  extended  examination,  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  legs  were  much  fallen  away,  or,  as  Napoleon  preferred  to  say, 
“the  devil  had  eaten  his  legs”,  and,  on  April  16th,  he  stated  that  the  wasting  was 
considerable. 

2  The  least  trifle  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Governor,  and  his  subordinates.  Now, 
it  is  bonnet-stands. 
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of  two  and  four.  He  remained  out  but  a  short  time.  I  have  forwarded 
a  letter  for  the  Governor  from  Abb£  Buonavita. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  intends  to  go  to  the  play,  if  he  can  leave 
General  Bonaparte  on  Monday  evening. 


Longwood,  17th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  informed  me  that  General  Bonaparte  was 
a  little  better,  although  he  had  taken  some  medicine  which  had  not 
operated.  He  had,  therefore,  taken  another  dose,  after  which  he  thought 
the  General  would  feel  relieved. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  is  gone  to  Plantation  House1. 

I  have  forwarded  this  by  an  Orderly  from  the  Guard. 

Pierron  is  gone  to  Town.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  keep  a  dragoon 
ready,  in  case  any  should  be  wanted  suddenly. 

E.  L. 


Longwood,  17th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  this  morning  seen  Count  Montholon.  He  said  the 
answer  I  had  given  was  exactly  what  he  had  said,  with  the  exception  of 
the  word  “  etiquette  ”,  in  place  of  which  he  had  said,  “  it  was  the 
business,  and  regarded  Count  Bertrand 

Count  Montholon  informed  me  that  last  night  he  had  mentioned 
the  wish  of  the  Admiral’s2  to  N  apoleon,  who  was  very  cross  with  him  for 


1  The  residence  of  the  Governor. 

“  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Lambert  (1772-1836)  was  in  command  of  the  St.  Helena 
Station  from  July  14th,  1820,  to  September  11th,  1821.  A  lack  of  independent  action 
characterized  the  Admirals  at  St.  Helena.  They  each  played  second  fiddle — Cockbum 
to  the  secretary,  Malcolm  to  his  wife,  Plampin  to  his  mistress,  and  Lambert  to  his 
brother. 
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speaking  on  the  subject,  and  said,  if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  me,  I  will  receive  them,  provided  the  application  comes  through 
the  proper  channel  (Count  Bertrand). 

Count  Montholon  requested  me  to  mention,  that  in  future  he  hoped, 
with  respect  to  introductions  to  Napoleon,  that  the  applications  would 
not  be  made  to  him  ;  for,  it  was  an  affair  in  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  interfere. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


17th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  written  to  you  and  sent  my  letter  to  James  Town.  I 
have  given  a  pass  to  Gentilina  to  go  to  Mrs.  Snell. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  18th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening  at  five  o’clock  General  Bonaparte  was 
walking  in  the  veranda  in  front  of  his  bed-chamber  in  his  morning-dress, 
at  which  time  he  sent  for  Count  Montholon. 

I  enquired  this  morning  after  the  health  of  General  Bonaparte. 

Count  Montholon  said  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  General,  but 
Marchand  had  informed  him  the  General  had  passed  a  good  night  and 
was  better. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  22nd  July,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  given  a  pass  to  Barnes  (?)  the  stable-man1.  He  takes 
a  coat  to  a  tailor  in  town  as  a  pattern  for  a  coat  to  be  made  for  Count 
Montholon.  He  has  some  books  for  the  Marquis. 


1  See  letter  of  December,  16th,  1820.  Page  80. 
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Countess  Bertrand  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  store1  this  day,  two 
kid-skins,  one  black  and  one  white. 

*  *  *  * 


Endorsed  : 

“  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  or  Major  Gorrequer 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  24th  July,  1820. 

Note  in  pencil. — “  The  following  is  Captain  Lutyen’s  account  of 
the  incident.” 

Sir, — A  short  time  before  seven  o’clock  this  morning,  I  saw 
Archambeau  go  to  Priest  Vignali’s  window  ;  soon  after  which,  I  saw 
the  Priest  come  out  dressed  in  a  nankeen-jacket,  something  like  the  one 
worn  by  General  Bonaparte,  black  breeches,  with  brown  top-boots,  a 
straw-hat,  but  not  in  the  least  like  the  hat  worn  by  the  General.  It  was 
lined  with  green,  and  bought  lately  at  Mr.  Ritchie’s.  I  saw  him  mount 
Major  Obins’s  horse  in  the  wood,  which  was  in  readiness.  Archambeau 
mounted  Miss  Somerset’s  chestnut  horse.  They  then  rode  round  the 
farm-fields  down  to  the  quarry,  and  were  returning  by  the  left  of  Colonel 
South’s  cottage,  when  they  perceived  many  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  look-out.  They  immediately  turned  their  horses  and  galloped  up  the 
race-course,  and  returned  to  Longwood  by  the  quarry-road,  entered  the 
wood,  and  dismounted.  I  then  showed  myself  at  a  little  distance,  and 
returned  to  my  room,  before  the  Priest  could  get  to  his.  He  came  up 
the  garden-walk  facing  the  Guard  House,  and  sent  young  Bertrand  to 
look  if  he  could  see  me.  When  the  Priest  got  clear  of  the  corner  of  the 
sod-wall,  which  he  had  been  waiting  behind,  I  left  my  room  on  purpose 
that  he  should  see  that  I  knew  him.  He  looked  very  foolish2. 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  this  morning. 

Count  Bertrand  and  Count  Montholon  left  the  house  about  ten 


1  A  store  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Longwood. 

2  This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Priest  to  impersonate  Napoleon,  as  a 
practical  joke.  It  was  only  by  a  rare  chance  that  any  of  the  British  troops  saw  the 
Emperor  ;  and,  whenever  it  became  known  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Deadwood, 
naturally  they  turned  out  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him. 

In  “  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  ”,  by  Norwood  Young,  this  incident  is 
described  as  a  trick  played  by  Napoleon  upon  his  guardians. 
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o’clock  last  night.  I  perceived  a  light  in  the  dining-room,  before  they 
left  the  house. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Archambeau  is  now  in  the  veranda,  speaking  to  Count 
Montholon,  and  appears  by  his  action  to  be  relating  what  took  place 
this  morning. 


Longwood,  25th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  this  morning.  I  saw 
Novaraz1  preparing  the  fire  for  the  bath,  at  half-past  seven. 

Count  Montholon  went  into  the  house  at  nine  o’clock,  where  he 
remained  but  a  short  time.  He  left  the  house  last  night  a  short  time 
before  the  sentries  were  posted  at  gun-fire. 

I  observed  a  light  in  the  dining-room  ;  but,  I  think  the  light  was 
from  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  dressing-room  windows  were 
thrown  wide  open  by  St.  Dennis2,  before  seven  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  27th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — When  Count  Montholon’s  dinner  was  going  in  last  evening, 
I  saw  Marchand  come  to  Count  Montholon’s  apartments.  The  Count 
immediately  followed  Marchand  to  the  house,  where  he  remained  to 
dine,  sending  a  message  to  Henley  to  take  the  things  back  to  the  house. 

I  called  on  Count  Montholon  a  short  time  since.  He  said  General 
Bonaparte  had  just  taken  his  bath,  and  was  again  gone  into  bed  with 
his  book.  Although  the  General  was  not  very  unwell,  he  was  very  low, 
and  in  very  bad  spirits,  which  made  him  very  cross,  and  he  was  so 
restless  that  he  changed  from  one  bed  to  another  frequently  during  the 
day  and  night. 


1  Novarrez,  the  third  valet. 

2  St.  Denis,  the  second  valet.  His  handwriting  was  very  good,  and  he  helped  Las 
Cases  in  copying  his  diary. 
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Count  Montholon  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  get  up, 
which  he  refused,  saying  it  was  a  horrid  windy  day. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  27th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  with  Count  Montholon,  to  explain  to  him 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  General 
Bonaparte.  He  said  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  an  order  which  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  to,  that  General  Bonaparte  he  conceived  at  present 
laboured  only  under  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  rendered  him  cross 
to  every  person  about  him,  adding  that  he  remained  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  in  bed,  or  in  his  bath. 

Count  Montholon  appeared  to  wish  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate 
my  seeing  General  Bonaparte,  and  even  took  me  into  the  inner  garden 
to  point  out  a  spot  from  whence  I  might  do  so  after  dark,  by  the  means 
of  looking  into  the  billiard-room  or  bed-room.  He  dined  in  the  latter, 
yesterday. 

Count  Montholon  further  said  that  if  the  General  sent  for  him  to 
dinner  this  day,  he  would  acquaint  me  and  endeavour  to  take  him  to 
the  window,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  walk  a  little  in  the  garden1. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  27th  July,  1820. 

Half-past  seven  o’clock,  p.m. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  followed  me  to  the  new  house  at  four 
o’clock,  and  said  that  General  Bonaparte  was  asleep,  and  therefore 
thought  he  should  dine  at  home.  A  little  after  five,  I  saw  Gentilina  go 
to  Count  Montholon’s  apartments.  I  was  in  my  garden.  Count 
Montholon  came  out  and  informed  me  he  was  sent  for  to  dinner.  At 
dusk,  I  went  to  the  place  Count  Montholon  had  mentioned.  There  was 


1  The  establishment  at  Longwood  helped  the  Orderly  Officer  to  carry  out  his 
order,  even  as  to  spying  upon  Napoleon.  See  letter  of  December  10th,  1820.  Page  75. 
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a  light  in  General  Bonaparte’s  bed-room,  and  I  heard  two  voices.  The 
muslin-blinds  were  down,  and  it  was  not  dark  enough  to  go  to  the  window. 

I  then  waited  until  the  servants  sat  down  to  their  dinner,  and  I  then 
went  to  all  the  windows,  the  Venetians  of  which  I  found  closed  ;  but,  I 
heard  two  persons  walking  up  and  down  the  billiard-room,  and  the  room 
adjoining.  I  then  returned  and  sent  Surby,  who  says  he  would  swear 
the  second  voice  was  General  Bonaparte’s. 

At  this  time  I  saw  Vignali1  at  table  with  Buonavita  and  Doctor 
Antommarchi.  I  hope,  if  Count  Montholon  is  sincere,  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  General  Bonaparte  to-morrow,  for  there  is  one  blind,  I  think,  he 
could  manage  to  have  a  little  bit  left  open2.  They  are  now  in  the  library. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  28th  July,  1820. 

Sir, — At  ten  o’clock  this  morning  (before  Count  Montholon  left 
his  bed-room),  St.  Dennis  came  to  him  from  General  Bonaparte. 

Count  Montholon  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  house. 

I  then  walked  round  the  gardens,  and  saw  General  Bonaparte  and 
Count  Montholon  walking  up  and  down  the  path  leading  from  the 
dining-room  window. 

General  Bonaparte  walked  very  well,  and  looked  as  usual.  He  had 
his  dressing-gown  on,  and  a  handkerchief  round  his  head. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  1st  August,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  garden  with  Novaraz  last 
evening  at  four  o’clock.  The  General  was  in  his  full  dress. 

I  likewise  saw  him  this  morning.  He  was  giving  directions  to  the 


1  The  Abb6  Vignali. 

2  See  letter  of  December  10th,  1820.  Page  75. 
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gardeners  to  remove  some  oak-trees  that  had  died,  and  some  peach- 
trees  put  in  their  place.  It  was  between  the  bird-cage  and  the  large  tub. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  I  saw 
General  Bonaparte  walking  in  Count  Bertrand’s  garden  with  Count 
and  Countess  Bertrand,  after  which  they  walked  round  the  outside 
of  the  railing  and  went  into  the  wood,  where  the  General’s  horse  and 
Countess  Bertrand’s  new  horse  were  brought  for  their  inspection. 

I  never  saw  General  Bonaparte  walk  so  quick  and  firm,  or  look  so 
well,  since  I  have  been  at  Longwood.  He  was  out  a  short  time  this 
morning. 

Countess  Bertrand  sent  for  me  yesterday  to  request  I  would  make 
an  application  to  the  Governor  for  his  leave  to  draw  forage  for  her 
horse. 

I  had  not  left  the  Countess  two  moments  before  General  Bonaparte 
went  into  the  Count’s  house. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four, 
General  Bonaparte  rode  out  on  horse-back,  accompanied  by  Count  and 
Countess  Berttand,  Count  Montholon,  Archambeau,  and  two  of  the 
stable-men. 

The  General  rode  Miss  Somerset’s  horse,  with  scarlet  and  gold 
furniture.  He  was  dressed  in  his  usual  full-dress.  Count  Bertrand  was 
in  uniform.  They  went  on  the  Quarry  Road  and  returned  through  the 
wood  at  half-past  five. 

General  Bonaparte  was  out  this  morning. 
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Count  Montholon’s  servant  is  cleaning  his  master’s  uniform1. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  6th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  General  Bonaparte  walked  outside 
the  railing  into  the  wood  opposite  Count  Bertrand’s2,  where  the  Count 
and  Countess  joined  him. 

I  saw  the  General  this  morning  at  the  billiard-room  window. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


10th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Governor  that  no  fresh 
butter  has  been  sent  to  Longwood  House  since  April  last3. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


1  The  least  trifle  was  not  overlooked.  Now,  it  is  clothes-brushing  ! 

2  Hutt’s  Gate. 

s  “A  Polish  Exile  ”  tells  of  the  semi-starvation  at  Longwood.  It  was  less  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  foodstuffs  and  meat  which  left  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  the  careless  conveyance  of  them.  The  bread  for  example,  would  be  “  good  for  a  few 
days  and  then  bad  again  ”.  For  eighteen  months  Napoleon  refused  to  touch  it.  Reade 
made  inquiries  about  it.  The  baker,  Carr,  justified  himself  with  the  odd  statement 
“you  can’t  tell  what  flour  is  like  till  you  bake  it,  or  bread  till  you  break  it  This 
letter  reflects  on  the  butter.  Yet,  the  Company’s  farm  was  near  at  hand.  As  to  the 
milk,  the  boy  sent  with  it  frequently  sold  it  on  the  way,  and  then  told  his  master  that  he 
had  fallen  and  broken  the  bottle.  Longwood  was  frequently  without  milk  from  such 
a  cause.  Then,  there  were  pickings.  In  the  room  of  one  soldier  were  found  ninety-two 
pounds  in  cash,  in  the  room  of  another  twenty  pounds  of  Longwood  candles.  Count 
Montholon  showed  Major  Gorrequer  the  larder  outside  the  house,  and  pointed  out 
the  broken  bars  of  the  Venetian  shutters,  through  which  they  were  robbed  every  night, 
and  he  thought  that  the  sentinels  must  have  known  about  it.  See  letter  of  November 
29th,  1820.  Page  70. 
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Longwood,  10th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Between  three  and  four  yesterday  afternoon,  General 
Bonaparte  rode  into  the  wood,  accompanied  by  Count  Montholon, 
Archambeau,  and  Novaraz.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a 
silver-flask  and  a  telescope  slung  round  his  body.  They  returned  the 
same  way  about  half-past  five  o’clock. 

I  was  riding  through  the  wood  from  the  piquet.  Immediately  they 
saw  me,  they  rode  off  in  another  direction. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  11th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  General  Bonaparte  and  Count 
Montholon  rode  in  the  wood  for  about  two  hours  before  dinner.  The 
General  was  mounted  on  his  new  horse.  They  were  attended  by 
Archambeau  and  one  of  the  stable-men.  Since  General  Bonaparte  has 
taken  to  riding,  he  is  not  often  in  the  garden  in  the  mornings. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  12th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  General  Bonaparte  walked  in  the  gardens 
with  Count  Montholon. 

The  General  had  his  boots  on,  and  the  horses  were  in  readiness  ; 
but,  immediately  they  saw  Admiral  Lambert1  and  Captain  Browne2  ride 
into  the  wood,  Novaraz  went  to  the  stables,  and  ordered  the  saddles  to 
be  taken  off,  the  horses  not  being  wanted. 


1  Admiral  Lambert  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Lambert,  R.N.  In  1791,  he  was 
promoted  Lieutenant,  and  in  1795,  Flag-Captain,  and  in  1819  he  was  advanced  to  Rear- 
Admiral.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  St.  Helena  Station,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  Island  on  July  14th,  1820.  He  left  his  card  at  Longwood  ;  but,  he  was 
not  received  by  Napoleon. 

2  Probably  Captain  Thomas  Brown  who  commanded  the  Vigo  from  1820  to  1821. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  1781,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  naval  captains  who  inspected 
the  body  of  Napoleon  on  the  morning  of  May  6th. 
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At  half-past  seven  this  morning,  General  Bonaparte  and 
Count  Montholon  rode  into  the  wood  attended  by  Novaraz  and  Archam- 
beau.  They  returned  at  10  o’clock  to  breakfast. 

Count  Montholon  has  requested  me  to  make  an  application  for 
the  small  carriage1,  which  was  sent  to  town  some  time  back,  to  be  painted. 
It  is  wished  for  by  General  Bonaparte. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Longwood,  14th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  came  into  the  gardens  at  three  yesterday 
afternoon.  About  four  o’clock  he  sent  to  my  servant  for  a  buck-goat 
of  his  own,  which  I  have  had  with  my  flock  for  three  months.  The  goat 
was  turned  out  on  the  lawn,  when  the  General  fired  at  it  from  the  garden 
and  killed  it  the  second  shot.  He  likewise  had  a  goat  from  the  stable 
belonging  to  Archambeau  brought  to  the  lawn,  which  he  fired  at  ;  but, 
the  animal  made  its  escape  unhurt. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Longwood,  30th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  delivered  to  Count  Montholon  the  packet  of  papers 
I  received  this  morning.  The  Count  said  he  had  spoken  to  General 
Bonaparte  respecting  Gentilina,  whose  answer  was  “  he  did  not  wish 
to  part  with  Gentilina,  until  he  could  be  replaced  by  another  servant 
(but  not  a  soldier) 

The  Count  further  said  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  at  home  when  the 
Governor  called  on  him  ;  but,  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  at  Plantation  House  in  a  day  or  two,  and  speak  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  about  the  books  and  plants. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  last  evening  return  from  the  wood  at  a 
quarter-past  five,  accompanied  by  Count  Montholon.  They  had  only 
a  pair  of  horses  in  the  carriage. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

P.S. — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  Dr.  Antommarchi,  and  three 
from  the  servants,  for  Europe. 

1  There  was  an  old  carriage,  driven  with  four-  or  six-in-hand,  afterwards  broken  up 
for  Napoleon’s  funeral-car.  The  small  carriage  was  probably  a  cape-phaeton,  bought 
by  Napoleon  from  Reade  in  1819,  and  afterwards  given  to  Countess  Bertrand. 
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Longwood,  22nd  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon  General  Bonaparte  walked  in  the  wood 
with  Count  Montholon.  The  General  was  in  the  garden  for  some  time 
this  morning  giving  directions  about  a  Chinese  summer-house  he  is 
erecting  at  the  corner  of  the  sod-wall,  near  the  bird-cage1. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  23rd  August,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Countess  Bertrand  for  the 
Governor,  likewise  a  packet  of  books. 

General  Bonaparte  walked  in  the  gardens  last  evening  with  Counts 
Bertrand  and  Montholon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  24th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  I  delivered  the  bag  and  the  letters  you  forwarded 
to  Longwood.  I  this  morning  delivered  the  letter  to  Countess  Bertrand, 
and  the  papers  to  Count  Montholon. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  about  nine  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Governor  from  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  last  evening  with  Count 
Montholon. 

I  saw  him  this  morning  at  the  window  of  the  billiard-room. 

*  *  *  # 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  The  birds  in  the  cage  were  doves. 
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Longwood,  27th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  General  Bonaparte  accompanied  by 
Count  Montholon  rode  on  horse-back  in  the  wood;  but,  were  obliged 
to  return  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain. 

I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Archambeau  for  Europe. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  enclosed  two  letters  I  have  received  from  Countess 
Bertrand,  since  which  the  Countess  has  sent  to  me  for  the  key  of  the 
new  house. 


Longwood,  30th  August,  1820. 

Sir, — Shortly  after  the  Governor  left  Longwood  yesterday,  General 
Bonaparte  returned  from  the  wood  in  the  carriage,  accompanied  by 
Count  Montholon.  I  met  the  Count  immediately  afterwards,  and 
informed  him  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  just  called  on  him,  to  inform 
him  that  a  ship  was  likely  soon  to  sail  for  the  Cape  ;  but,  he  would  not 
give  Gentilina  a  passage,  without  it  was  approved  of  by  General  Bona¬ 
parte.  Count  Montholon  replied,  it  was  not  the  wish  of  General 
Bonaparte  to  part  with  the  servant,  until  he  could  be  relieved  by  a 
servant  not  a  soldier. 

I  likewise  informed  the  Count  that  the  Governor  had  wished  to 
mention,  that  he  had  received  instructions,  if  General  Bonaparte  wished 
for  any  books,  by  forwarding  a  list  to  him,  the  books  should  be  sent 
for  the  first  opportunity  ;  and,  further,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Governor 
to  know  if  any  garden-seeds,  plants,  or  trees  were  wished  for  by  General 
Bonaparte,  they  should  likewise  be  sent  for. 

Count  Montholon  informed  me  this  morning,  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  above  to  General  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  make 
out  a  list  of  books,  which  when  finished,  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  the  Governor  at  Plantation  House. 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  1st  September,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  at  ten  o’clock  this 
morning,  giving  directions  to  the  Chinese  carpenters  about  the  summer¬ 
house. 

I  have  enclosed  a  packet  from  Countess  Bertrand  for  the  Governor. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  September,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  a  short  time  last  evening. 
I  saw  him  this  morning  in  the  Chinese  summer-house,  which  the  General 
is  now  building.  I  was  returning  from  my  stable.  The  General  looked 
at  me  with  his  glass1,  and  remained  in  the  same  place  while  I  passed 
close  under  him. 

Countess  Bertrand  sent  for  me  yesterday  to  mention  she  had  heard 
that  the  Governor  was  delaying  the  departure  of  Juliette  for  the  Cape, 
thinking  that  she  would  again  take  her  into  her  service,  which  the 
Countess  said  she  would  not  do,  if  there  was  not  another  servant  in 
the  Island. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  September,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  this  moment  been  with  me.  He  said 
General  Bonaparte  intends  to  ride  round  by  Mason’s  Stack  House2, 
and  hopes  the  sentries  will  not  interfere.  Archambeau  is  now  going  the 
round,  to  try  if  any  notice  is  taken  of  him.  I  shall  go  myself  when  he 


1  On  one  occasion,  a  trading-vessel  brought  a  fine  telescope  for  sale.  Lowe  and 
Reade  bought  it  at  once,  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  Napoleon.  Balmain  asked  “  but, 
surely,  you  would  not  prevent  Bonaparte  from  having  a  telescope  ?  ”.  Lowe  replied 
“  was  he  (Napoleon)  to  have  the  best  telescope  on  the  Island  ?  Surely,  it  was  for  the 
Governor  to  be  enabled  to  discover  the  approach  of  ships  before  any  other  person,  not 
for  Napoleon  ”. 

See  letter  of  March  26th,  1820.  Page  28. 

2  Miss  Mason  owned  “  Mount  Pleasant  ”,  Sandy  Bay,  a  house  having  shady  trees, 
and  a  good  supply  of  water.  Napoleon  paid  two  visits  there,  and  took  breakfast  on 
October  4th,  1820. 
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returns,  and  give  particular  orders  to  the  men  at  the  picquets  to  remain 
at  their  posts,  in  the  event  of  the  General  passing. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
4th  September,  1820. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  7th  September,  1820. 

Sir, — This  morning,  Count  Montholon  requested  me  to  ride  with 
him  round  the  Cordon.  The  Count  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  sentries,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  road  made  from 
the  wood  down  to  the  garden  under  Mason’s  stack-house.  By  that 
means,  General  Bonaparte  would  avoid  going  near  Mason’s  lower- 
garden-piquet.  I  mentioned  to  Count  Montholon  that  in  the  event 
of  General  Bonaparte  riding  towards  that  piquet,  the  sergeant  had 
orders  for  the  sentry  and  the  men  to  retire  within  the  piquet-house. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Wood1  of  the  20th  the  place  Count  Montholon 
wished  for  the  road,  should  Mr.  Dentarf  visit  it.  There  is  already  a 
foot-path  from  the  garden  to  the  wood. 

General  Bonaparte  was  walking  in  the  wood  this  evening  with 
Count  Montholon. 

Count  Montholon  spoke  to  me  this  evening  about  getting  some 
seeds  or  plants  for  the  kitchen-garden. 

*  *  *  * 
i 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  10th  September,  1820. 

Sir,— General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  with  Count  Montholon 
this  day  at  twelve  o’clock.  He  is  not  going  to  ride  this  afternoon. 


*  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


* 

E.  Lutyens. 


1  Lieutenant  Henry  Horsley  Wood,  20th  Regiment.  Later,  he  belonged  to  the 
67th  Regiment 
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Longwood,  11th  September,  18201. 

Sir, — I  have  this  morning  sent  a  note  to  you  under  cover  to  Sir 
Thomas  Reade,  since  which  I  have  seen  General  Bonaparte  in  the 
garden  for  some  time. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Deadwood,  20th  October,  1820 

Sir, — Captain  Lutyens  this  morning  informed  me  that  he  was  going 
to  Plantation  House,  and  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  Count  and 
Countess  Bertrand  would  go  to  James  Town. 

Almost  immediately  after  I  left  Captain  Lutyens,  before  I  could 
get  to  Longwood,  I  met  Count  Montholon’s  servant,  who  said  his 
master  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Count  Bertrand  and  Doctor  Antom- 
marchi  were  at  Count  Montholon’s.  The  latter  intimated  that  Count 
Bertrand  was  going  to  town  ;  I  told  him  I  should  be  happy  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  at  any  hour  he  pleased.  Count  Bertrand  called  on  the 
Admiral2,  who  was  not  at  home,  which  being  the  case,  the  Count  left 
his  card.  He  sent  his  servant  to  Mr.  Ritchie’s  shop  for  a  box  for  Madame 
Bertrand,  and  returned  with  me  immediately.  He  did  not  call  on  a  single 
individual,  with  the  exception  of  Admiral  Lambert1. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Croad, 

Lieutenant,  66th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  According  to  Lutyens’s  reports,  from  February  7th  till  September  11th,  1820 — 
over  seven  months — Longwood  might  almost  have  been  the  habitation  of  the  dead. 
Except  Admiral  Lambert,  who  on  August  4th  paid  a  short  duty-call  on  Montholon  on 
his  taking  up  his  command,  and  Mrs.  South,  who  on  August  28th  sent  in  her  P.P.C. 
card,  not  one  visitor  is  recorded.  During  all  those  successive  weeks,  the  only  persons 
who  literally  passed  in  at  the  Longwood  gate  were  the  three  surgeons,  on  occasional 
professional  duty,  and  Ibbetson,  and  his  clerk  Mulhall,  for  the  fortnightly  payment  of 
the  servants.  See  Watson.  Page  22.  See  letter  of  May  22nd,  1821.  Page  128. 

2  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Lambert  (1772-1836),  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Naval  Station,  from  July  14th,  1820,  to  September  11th,  1821.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Robert  Plampin,  and  he  was  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon  died. 
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Longwood,  28th  October,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  enclosed  yesterday’s  report  which  I  forgot  to  give 
last  evening  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

General  Bonaparte  was  looking  at  his  Chinese  summer-house  at  a 
little  after  one  o’clock  this  day. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  28th  October,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  sent  for  Archambeau  and  have  enquired  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  every  article  you  have  marked  in  pencil. 

The  halters  he  says  were  so  slight,  that  he  remarked  to  Mr. 

Darling1  they  would  not  last  any  time. 

Birch-brooms  :  they  have  but  four  left  to  each  man. 

The  curry-combs  are  most  of  them  broke. 

Two  wire  stable-lanterns  are  good,  hanging  up  in  the  stable. 

One  of  the  horn-lanterns  was  broke  when  Mr.  Darling  sent  it. 

Oil  all  used.  They  burn  a  light  all  night. 

Two  forks  are  only  now  in  the  stable. 

There  are  some  scissors  which  want  grinding. 

Soap  all  used,  and  have  bought  some  since. 

Blacking  do.  do.  do. 

The  last  water-cask  too  small. 

I  first  spoke  to  Count  Montholon.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  stable. 

Archambeau  said  he  knew  that  most  of  the  things  he  last  received 
ought  to  last  a  year,  but  he  had  no  store-room,  and  the  stable-men  did 
not  care  how  the  things  were  used. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  30th  October,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  immediately  Captain  Spencer  left 
Count  Bertrand’s  house,  General  Bonaparte  went  to  see  Countess 

^Andrew  Darling  (1784-1841),  the  upholsterer.  He  waa  the  undertaker  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  and  he  assisted  at  the  exhumation  in  1840. 
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Bertrand,  and  remained  there  about  an  hour.  He  was  in  the  garden 
this  morning  at  eleven  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  31st  October,  1820,  six  o’clock. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening,  General  Bonaparte  was  out  in  the  gardens, 
in  full  dress. 

The  General  has  not  been  seen  out  the  whole  of  this  day.  I  saw 
Arthur  Bertrand1  returning  from  the  General’s  early  this  morning. 
Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  were  at  the  House  for  some  time  this 
evening.  Count  Montholon  is  just  gone  in  to  dine  with  General 
Bonaparte.  The  Venetian  Bhutters  were  closed  about  the  time  the 
Officers  of  the  Owen  Glendower2 arrived  at  Longwood,  and  have  not  been 
opened  since. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — The  shutters  mentioned  are  those  of  the  billiard-room,  facing 
the  Guard  House. 


Longwood,  1st  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  Count  Montholon  since  the  receipt  of  your  note. 
The  Count  requested  me  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  Governor  for  his 
attention  with  respect  to  Dr.  Arnott,  and,  if  required,  he  certainly  will 
send  for  him. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informed  me  that  the  General  was  easier  this 
evening. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

Half-past  five  p.m. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  children  of  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  were  Napoleon,  Henri,  Hortense, 
and  Arthur.  When  Arthur  was  born,  the  Countess  presented  him  to  Napoleon  as  the 
first  French  visitor  who  had  arrived  at  Longwood  without  the  permission  of  Lord 
Bathurst. 

2  H.M.S.  “  Owen  Glendower  ”,  Captain  the  Honourable  Robert  Spencer,  arrived 
from  Rio  on  October  25th,  and  sailed  for  Rio  on  December  2nd,  1820. 
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Longwood,  1st  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Having  heard  this  morning  that  General  Bonaparte  was 
unwell,  and  seeing  Dr.  Antommarchi  go  to  the  house  twice  this  day,  I 
spoke  to  Count  Montholon  on  the  subject.  He  informed  me  that 
General  Bonaparte  was  very  unwell,  and,  although  Dr.  Antommarchi 
said  the  General  would  soon  be  well,  he  himself  did  not  feel  satisfied 
about  his  illness,  which  was  a  severe  bowel-complaint,  and  his  feet  and 
hands  were  fearfully  white  and  cold,  and  this  chilliness  advanced  up  to 
the  thighs  and  arms.  That  he  had  advised  the  General  to  see  Doctor 
Arnott:  upon  which  he  replied  “  I  shall  be  better  in  a  few  days,  there 
is  no  danger  ”x. 

Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  went  into  the  house  last  evening 
at  six  o’clock,  where  they  remained  a  short  time.  When  they  came 
out,  they  went  into  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Antommarchi. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  just  left  General  Bonaparte.  He 
informed  me  the  General  had  passed  a  good  night  and  does  not  feel 
any  pain  in  his  bowels  ;  but,  the  great  chilliness  yet  continues  in  his 
feet  and  hands.  He  is  extremely  weak  and  always  drowsy  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  thinks  the  General  is  considerably  better  this  morning. 

Dr.  Antommarchi  thinks  the  salt-water  bathing  will  remove  the 
chilliness  in  the  extremities1 2.  The  salt-water  is  not  yet  arrived.  I 
sent  an  orderly  dragoon  with  a  note  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  on  the  subject, 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  this  morning. 


1  This  appears  to  be  the  first  official  intimation  of  the  illness  of  Napoleon.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  Plantation  House,  refused  to  believe  in  his  illness,  until,  as  it  is 
said,  they  heard  the  death-rattle. 

2  See,  as  to  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  illness  previous  to  its  final  stage,  “  The  Illness 
and  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ”,  by  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D. 

The  Governor  in  a  fit  of  economy  examined  the  minutest  details.  He  asked  whether 
common-salt  should  not  be  used  instead  of  basket-salt,  and  he  complained  of  the 
amount  of  firewood,  and  of  the  frequent  baths,  which  entailed  expense,  all  the  water 
being  brought  from  a  distance,  there  being  none  at  Longwood.  He  found  fault  even 
with  the  amount  of  linen  sent  to  the  wash  ! 
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Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  last  evening.  He  and  Count 
Bertrand  went  to  the  General  early  this  morning. 

I  have  seen  the  Doctor  go  to  the  house  twice  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  5th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  heard  from  Count  Montholon  this  morning  that 
General  Bonaparte  is  better.  He  has  had  a  tolerable  good  night,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  already  received  benefit  from  the  warm  salt-water  baths, 
the  chilliness  in  his  feet  and  hands  not  being  so  great.  General  Bonaparte 
sent  for  Count  Montholon  last  evening,  to  come  and  eat  his  dinner  in 
his  bedroom.  The  General  was  in  bed  and  eat  some  boiled  fowl  which 
he  appeared  to  relish,  and  was  in  much  better  spirits.  I  saw  Count 
Bertrand  go  into  the  house  early  this  morning,  likewise  the  Doctor. 

I  have  written  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  by  Count  Monjtholon’s  request, 
to  have  another  cask  of  salt-water  sent  to  Longwood  this  day,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  cask  of  salt-water  in  reserve,  which  will  enable  General 
Bonaparte  to  take  his  bath  early  in  the  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  6th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  just  seen  Count  Montholon  who  informed  me  that 
General  Bonaparte  was  much  better  this  morning,  that  he  took  his  bath 
before  breakfast,  after  which  the  General  felt  his  health  and  spirits  so 
much  improved,  that  he  went  into  the  inner  garden  for  a  few  moments, 
and  said  if  the  weather  was  fine  he  should  like  to  take  an  airing  in  the 
carriage.  Before  I  saw  Count  Montholon,  I  thought  General  Bonaparte 
was  up,  seeing  Dr.  Antommarchi  go  to  the  house  in  full-dress. 

I  visited  No.  10  piquet,  and  found  the  sentinel  posted  as  usual. 
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The  Corporal  reported  to  me  that  the  piquet-tent  was  so  much  torn  by 
the  severe  winds1,  that  it  afforded  the  men  but  little  shelter. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  for  the  Governor  from  Count 
Montholon. 


Longwood,  7th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  out  this  morning. 
Count  Montholon  mentioned  to  me  a  short  time  since  that  the  General’s 
health  was  very  considerably  restored  since  he  had  taken  the  salt-water 
baths.  He  likewise  informed  me  that  the  General  was  out  a  short  time 
last  evening  with  Count  Bertrand,  and  visited  the  Chinese  summer¬ 
house  about  which  he  gave  some  directions. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  7th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — At  four  o’clock  this  afternoon,  General  Bonaparte  and  Count 
Montholon  drove  into  the  wood  in  the  phaeton,  and  returned  through 
Mr.  Barker’s  fields  and  the  Quarry  Road.  The  General  had  a  round 
hat  on,  and  a  green  great-coat  buttoned  close.  His  face  had  every 
appearance  of  his  having  been  lately  indisposed. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  mentioned  to  me  previous  to  their  going 
out  the  intentions  of  the  General  to  take  an  airing. 


1  Longwood  was  an  unhealthy  site,  with  a  dismal  landscape,  deluged  by  rain,  scourged 
by  storms,  where  ghost-like  trees,  at  the  mercy  of  the  trade-winds,  were  bent  as  if 
perpetually  on  the  verge  of  flight.  See  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe. 
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Longwood,  9th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening  at  half -past  four  the  phaeton  drove  up  to 
the  garden-gate,  when  General  Bonaparte  came  out,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Count  Montholon,  and  walked  a  little  below  the  stables.  They 
then  got  into  the  carriage,  and  took  an  airing  in  the  wood  for  about  an 
hour. 

The  General  appeared  very  feeble  when  walking.  He  wore  a  great¬ 
coat  and  a  round  hat.  He  has  not  been  out  this  morning. 

★  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  forwarded  two  letters  from  Marchand1  and  Pierron. 


Longwood,  10th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  said  this  evening  he  was  obliged  for  the 
stools  that  had  been  sent  for  the  summer-house.  I  mentioned  the 
Chinese-chair  to  him.  He  said  he  had  observed  those  at  Plantation 
House,  and  he  thought  General  Bonaparte  would  like  to  have  one  of 
the  same  kind.  He  enquired  if  the  oil-cloth  had  arrived  for  the  summer¬ 
house. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 


To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  11th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  this  afternoon  a  little  after  four 
o’clock.  He  had  on  his  great-coat,  round  hat,  and  loose  trousers. 

I  delivered  the  letters  and  papers  last  evening,  just  as  the  dinner 


1  Louis  Marchand  (1792-1876),  first  valet  to  Napoleon  at  Longwood,  and  one  of 
his  executors.  His  mother  was  nurse  to  Napoleon’s  son,  the  King  of  Rome.  He  was 
with  Napoleon  during  the  captivity,  and  he  returned  for  the  exhumation  in  1840. 
Marchand  married  in  1823  the  daughter  of  General  Brayer,  and  he  was  created  a  Count 
in  1869. 
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was  going  in  ;  but,  the  General  immediately  he  got  the  papers  ordered 
dinner  to  be  kept  back,  and  did  not  call  for  it  until  past  nine  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  12th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  last  evening.  This  morning 
he  informed  me  that,  at  the  time  I  saw  him  walking  in  the  garden  with 
General  Bonaparte,  the  General  was  complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  an  airing  in  the  carriage  which  was 
his  intention.  The  pain  increased  so  much  that  he  went  to  bed,  and 
would  not  take  any  dinner  ;  and,  he  is  very  poorly  this  morning.  Count 
Montholon  said  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  about  the  state  of  General 
Bonaparte’s  health. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  has  this  moment  been  with  me  to  request 
the  loan  of  any  late  papers  the  Governor  may  have,  for  which  he  shall 
feel  obliged. 


Longwood,  15th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  last  evening.  General 
Bonaparte’s  dinner  was  kept  in  readiness  until  ten  o’clock.  He  then 
sent  word  he  would  not  have  any.  Surby  saw  the  General  at  the  billiard- 
room  window  at  twelve  o’clock  this  forenoon.  The  window  was  open, 
and  the  General  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Novaraz1,  who  was  in  the  garden 
gathering  some  peas. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Femme  de  Chambre  of  the  Countess  Montholon,  and  wife  of  the  third  valet. 
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Longwood,  16th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — At  half-past  five  o’clock  yesterday  evening,  General  Bonaparte 
was  for  a  few  moments  in  the  veranda  in  front  of  his  chamber,  with 
Marchand.  He  had  his  dinner  at  four  o’clock  in  his  bed-room.  Count 
Montholon  dined  at  home  and  was  sent  for  at  eight. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Count  Montholon 
this  day.  Novaraz  came  to  him  this  morning,  when  he  immediately 
went  down  to  Count  Bertrand’s,  who  returned  with  him  to  the  house, 
where  they  remained  upwards  of  two  hours.  The  General  is  just  gone 
into  the  warm  bath. 

I  saw  the  Doctor  go  into  the  house  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  this  moment  seen  Count  Montholon.  He  said  General 
Bonaparte  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  but  he  was  always  sleeping, 
that  he  slept  or  dozed  about  fifteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  which 
was  so  very  different  to  his  usual  habits,  that  he  and  Count  Bertrand 
felt  extremely  alarmed  ;  and,  this  morning  they  had  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  advise  him  to  see  Dr.  Arnott,  but  the  General  refused. 
With  respect  to  Dr.  Antommarchi’s  advise,  Count  Montholon  appears 
very  much  dissatisfied. 

Three  o’clock. 


Longwood,  17th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  this  day.  Count 
Montholon  informed  me  that  this  morning  he  had  again  requested  the 
General  to  see  Dr.  Arnott,  upon  which  he  replied,  “  no,  no,  I  will  not  : 
I  do  not  suffer  any  pain  ”.  Count  Montholon  further  said  the  General 
was  so  heavy  and  drowsy,  that  he  would  scarcely  speak  to  any  person 
about  his  person,  and  did  not  even  think  of  reading. 

I  have  seen  Count  Bertrand  go  to  the  house  several  times  during 
the  day. 

The  General  sent  into  the  kitchen  at  eight  o’clock  last  night  for 
some  fish  and  soup. 

I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Countess  Bertrand  for  the  Governor. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  20th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Count  Bertrand.  Count 
Montholon  desired  me  to  say  he  was  obliged  for  the  seeds  ;  but,  he,  not 
knowing  the  names  of  them,  thought  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  a 
person  that  understood  the  sowing  of  them. 

I  have  not  seen  Count  Montholon  since  the  receipt  of  your  last 
note. 

General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  are  now  taking  an 
airing  in  the  phaeton. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  21st  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  been  with  Count  Montholon  since  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  this  morning.  Count  Montholon  said  the  stone-wall  alluded  to 
was  the  back  of  the  Orderly  Officer’s  stable,  to  which  there  was  an 
addition  made  to  prevent  the  workmen  looking  into  Longwood-garden. 
That  this  morning  he  had  mentioned  to  General  Bonaparte  the  subject 
of  the  note  I  received  yesterday,  to  which  General  Bonaparte  said 
“  you  may  tell  the  Captain  officially  from  me,  that  I  do  not  like  any  of 
the  railing,  and  I  never  will  go  to  live  in  the  house,  until  it  is  done  away 
with,  unless  by  force  ”,  and  requested  Count  Montholon  not  to  mention 
the  house  to  him  while  the  rail1  remained. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Longwood,  22nd  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  find  what  the  Governor  ordered  to  be  done  to  the  railing 
on  the  right  of  Count  Bertrand’s  house,  will  not  be  finished  until  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon.  Therefore,  how  shall  I  act  in  respect  to  the  letter 
I  received  from  you  yesterday  ?  I  shall  wait  your  answer. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens,. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  iron-railing  was  proposed  by  Lord  Bathurst.  See  letter  of  April  17th,  1821, 
page  112,  and  note,  page  113. 
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Longwood,  23rd  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  communicated  to  Count  Montholon  the  contents  of 
your  note  of  yesterday,  upon  which  he  said  he  was  happy  the  Governor 
had  ordered  the  rail  on  the  right  of  Count  Bertrand’s  house  to  be  dis¬ 
continued,  which  he  would  mention  to  General  Bopaparte,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  communication  by  that  means 
would  be  left  open  with  the  old  garden,  the  fence  round  which  would 
effectually  secure  the  ground  of  the  new  house,  which  General  Bonaparte 
would  only  be  prevented  going  into  by  the  railing,  and  which  he  wished 
to  do,  the  old  house  being  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state. 

I  likewise  mentioned  to  Count  Montholon  his  not  having  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction  to  Major  Emmet1,  when  he  explained  the  way  in 
which  the  wooden-railing  was  to  be  placed.  Upon  which  he  replied, 
he  then  only  expressed  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  ;  but,  the 
present  objection  was  made  by  General  Bonaparte  himself.  Count 
Montholon  said  General  Bonaparte  had  been  very  poorly  during  the 
night  ;  but,  he  should  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  present  he 
was  in  his  bed. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
E.  Lutyens, 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Captain  20th  Regiment. 


Longwood,  24th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon  General  Bonaparte,  Count  Montholon, 
and  Arthur  Bertrand  took  an  airing  in  the  phaeton,  accompanied  by 
Napoleon  and  Hortense  Bertrand  on  horse-back.  The  General  was  in 
the  garden  a  short  time  this  morning.  He  and  Count  Montholon  are 
now  out  in  the  phaeton.  They  walked  a  little  way  into  the  wood, 
previous  to  their  getting  into  the  carriage. 

In  consequence  of  Hart’s  being  ordered  to  parade,  the  provision- 
cart  did  not  arrive  until  late  this  afternoon.  Immediately  I  heard  of 


1  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Anthony  Emmet  (1789-1872),  Royal  Engineers.  He 
was  the  senior  officer  of  his  Corps  at  St.  Helena. 
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it,  I  rode  off  to  Hut’s  Gate.  I  have  since  explained  the  mistake  of  the 
man’s  going  to  parade,  with  which  they  appeared  perfectly  satisfied. 

Half-past  four.  *  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  is  now  sitting  in  the  sod  summer-house. 
Count  Bertrand’s  children  and  Count  Montholon  are  with  him,  and  the 
General  has  his  morning-gown  on. 

Half-past  three  o’clock.  *  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  inner  garden  this  afternoon  at 
half-past  four.  He  had  on  his  morning-gown  and  a  straw-hat.  Count 
Montholon  dined  at  home  yesterday. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Pencil  Note. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  the  Orderly  Officer  : — 

The  Governor  wishes  to  know  how  the  General  walked  and  looked, 
when  you  saw  him  in  the  garden  this  evening,  and  to  mention  it  in  your 
next  report.  Did  he  appear  the  same,  better  or  worse  than  when  you 
last  spoke  of  his  appearance  ?x 


Longwood,  29th  November,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  delivered  the  book  to  Count  Montholon,  for  which  he 
requested  I  would  return  his  thanks.  General  Bonaparte  and  Count 
Montholon  took  an  airing  in  the  phaeton  last  evening.  The  General 
had  on  his  cocked-hat  and  a  great-coat. 


1  There  is  no  reply  to  this  inquiry. 
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The  General  was  in  the  garden  this  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 
Count  Montholon  made  a  complaint  to  me  about  the  badness  of 
the  bread  they  received  yesterday,  likewise  the  claret  is  not  approved 
of1.  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Ibbertson2  on  the  subject. 

*i» 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  yesterday. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  1st  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Bertrand  called  on  me  this  morning  to  inform  me  he 
had  heard  from  Topp3the  stable-man,  that  there  was  a  new  regulation 
in  the  St.  Helena  Regiment,  which  was,  that  any  man  whose  time  was 
out  in  the  Regiment  was  either  to  take  on  for  five  years,  or  they  must 
be  sent  to  England.  Count  Bertrand  said  he  hoped  this  was  not  the 
case ;  for,  Topp  and  Dove4  were  now  employed  as  postilions  to  General 
Bonaparte’s  carriage,  who  would  not  like  to  have  any  strangers  ;  and, 
hoped  the  Governor  would  be  able  to  make  an  exception  in  this  regula¬ 
tion  for  the  servants  employed  at  Longwood. 

I  informed  Count  Bertrand,  that  I  had  not  heard  a  word  on  the 
above  subject. 

Count  Montholon  returned  the  book,  which  I  have  forwarded  with 
his  compliments  to  the  Governor,  and  he  had  returned  the  book,  in 
consequence  of  General  Bonaparte  having  it  in  his  library. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  at  eleven  o’clock  this  morning  in  the 
inner  garden.  *  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  See  letter  of  August  10th,  1820.  Page  52. 

2  Denzil  Ibbetson  (1788-1857),  the  Commissary  in  St.  Helena,  entered  the  Com¬ 
missariat  Department  as  clerk  in  1808.  He  went  through  the  Peninsular  War.  In 
1814,  he  was  promoted  Assistant  Commissary-General,  and  he  was  selected  for  St. 
Helena  in  1815,  sailing  with  Napoleon.  He  remained  on  the  Island  until  June,  1823, 
sharing  with  Brigade-Major  Harrison  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  British  officers 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  captivity.  Three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  became  pur¬ 
veyor  to  Longwood,  in  succession  to  Balcombe,  Fowler  &  Co.  He  was  an  artist  and 
made  sketches  of  Napoleon,  etc.  See  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley  in  the  “  Century  Magazine  ”, 
April,  1912. 

8  Probably  John  Turp.  See  letters  of  February  17th,  1820.  Page  14.  Watson 
prints  the  name  Tapp  (“  A  Polish  Exile  ”,  p.  193,  note.).  And,  see  letter  of  March  27th, 
1821.  Page  102. 

4  See  letter  of  December  16th,  1820.  Page  80. 
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Longwood,  2nd  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  took  an  airing  in 
the  phaeton  for  a  short  time  last  evening.  Count  Montholon  said  the 
General  was  so  very  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  return. 

Surby  was  near  General  Bonaparte  yesterday.  He  says  the  General 
looked  very  ill. 

Dr.  Antommarchi  has  ordered  the  warm  salt-water  baths  to  be 
discontinued. 

Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  and  went  to  Count  Bertrand’s 
in  the  evening. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  not  seen  out  yesterday,  or  this  day. 
I  heard  his  bell  ring  about  an  hour  since.  I  have  seen  the  Doctor  go  to 
the  house,  and  St.  Dennis  come  for  Count  Montholon. 

I  have  this  morning  seen  Count  Montholon.  He  informed  me 
that  General  Bonaparte  was  getting  weaker  every  dajq  and  that  now 
Dr.  Antommarchi  thought  seriously  of  the  General’s  state  of  health  ; 
that  he  fainted  the  last  time  when  he  returned  in  the  carriage  ;  that 
whatever  he  eat  he  immediately  threw  off  his  stomach ;  that  he,  Count 
Montholon,  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  the  General  to  move  off  his 
bed,  or  sofa.  He  was  going  in,  and  hoped  he  should  persuade  him  to  go 
out,  if  fine,  in  the  carriage. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Count  Montholon  dined  at  home,  and  did  not  go  out  last 
evening. 


Longwood,  5th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  called  on  me  this  morning,  and  informed 
me  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wished  to  intimate  to  the  Governor,  in 
answer  to  the  communication  made  yesterday,  that  he  only  objected 
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to  see  a  British  Medical  Officer,  in  consequence  of  experience  having 
proved,  that  he  (the  Medical  Officer)  could  not  act  without  constraint, 
inasmuch  as  Dr.  Stokoe  was  so  restricted,  in  the  time  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  Government  ;  and,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  not  wish  to 
expose  Doctor  Arnott  or  any  other  Medical  Officer  to  similar  occurrence  ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wished  any  Medical  Officer  who 
attended  on  him,  to  be  under  no  more  restraint  than  he  would  be  if  in 
attendance  on  any  private  individual.  Count  Montholon  said  he  was 
certain  every  confidence  would  be  placed  in  Doctor  Arnott1.  Count 
Montholon  was  also  directed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  say,  that  he 
(Napoleon  Bonaparte)  did  not  conceive  that  either  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  appeared  sufficiently  interested  about  the 
state  of  his  health  ;  as,  Count  Bertrand  some  time  since  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  for  Lord  Liverpool,  containing  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
Antommarchi,  at  the  immediate  wish  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself, 
for  the  information  of  the  British  Ministry,  which  letter  had  been 
returned,  in  consequence  of  Count  Bertrand  having  made  use  of  the 
term  “  Emperor  Napoleon 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  6th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  again  spoken  with  Topp  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in 
your  note.  He  says  that,  since  I  spoke  to  him  on  Monday,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  recollect  the  exact  day  that  Dr.  Antommarchi  attended 
the  carriage,  and  finds  it  was  the  day  the  mule-cart  went  to  James 
Town,  and,  the  day  previous  to  that,  General  Bonaparte  was  sick  when 
in  the  carriage.  Before  referring  to  my  note  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade 
with  the  pass,  I  find  it  was  Wednesday  the  29th  of  November. 

With  respect  to  the  communication  made  by  Count  Montholon, 
I  beg  to  explain  that  he  came  to  my  apartment,  saying  he  wished  me 


1  This  letter  shows  the  appreciation  by  Napoleon  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
a  naval  or  military  medical  officer  in  attending  upon  him. 
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to  lay  one  or  two  subjects  before  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  mention  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  me  understand,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  meaning  in  English,  which 
I  found  difficult  to  do  with  nicety,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  detail 
of  circumstances  he  alluded  to.  I  was  then  writing,  and  offered  him 
paper  to  give  me  what  he  wished  to  say  in  writing,  upon  which  he 
replied,  “  I  am  not  directed  to  do  so  ”.  Count  Montholon  then  remarked 
that  he  could  express  himself  better  in  French,  upon  which  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Croad,  and  the  substance  of  the  letter  of  yesterday  was  repeated 
by  Count  Montholon  both  in  English  and  French.  From  what  took 
place  between  Count  Montholon  and  myself  as  above,  I  conceived  it 
my  duty  to  attend  to,  and  forward,  what  he  said. 

My  anxiety  yesterday  to  send  off  my  letter  as  quick  as  possible 
prevented  my  explaining  everything  so  fully  as  I  have  now  done. 

I  have  this  moment  communicated  the  contents  of  your  note  to 
Count  Montholon  (relative  to  Dr.  Arnott),  upon  which  Count  Montholon 
only  replied  “  very  well  ”. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  at  a  quarter-past  five  last  evening  in  the 
covered-walk  on  the  right  of  the  house  in  his  morning-dress. 


*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — The  orderly  dragoon  did  not  return  to  Longwood  until  a 
quarter-past  one  o’clock  this  morning. 


Longwood,  6th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — All  I  know  on  the  subject  of  the  issue  is  conjecture.  When  I 
delivered  the  peas  (I  spoke  to  you  about)  to  Count  Montholon,  he 
picked  and  examined  the  longest,  and  those  most  round,  and  said  he  was 
obliged.  When  Doctor  Antommarchi  was  in  town,  he  enquired  of 
Mr.  Croad  where  he  could  get  some  ivory-balls.  Mr.  Croad  thought  he 
wanted  billiard-balls  ;  but,  the  Doctor  said  they  must  be  very  small, 
it  was  to  put  in  the  flesh  to  keep  a  wound  open,  and,  the  day  following, 
he  applied  to  Doctor  Arnott  for  a  worm-plaster,  etc. 

I  have  heard  that  General  Bonaparte  is  now  in  his  bed. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  7th  December,  1820, 

Half-past  eight,  p.m. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Governor 
was  at  Longwood  this  evening.  I  sent  Surby  round  the  house,  he 
perceived  a  light  in  the  General’s  bed-chamber  ;  and,  heard  him  cough, 
but  did  not  hear  him  speak. 

Count  Montholon  dined  at  home,  and  has  not  left  his  house  since. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Longwood,  8th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — At  half-past  five  o’clock  this  morning,  when  Surby  was  going 
to  work  he  saw  St.  Dennis  run  down  to  Count  Bertrand’s.  At  the 
same  time,  he  saw  Novaraz  go  to  Doctor  Antommarchi.  Both  Count 
Bertrand  and  Doctor  Antommarchi  went  to  the  house  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  About  nine  o’clock,  General  Bonaparte,  Count  Montholon  and 
Arthur  Bertrand  walked  down  to  the  stable-yard,  where  they  remained 
until  the  carriage  was  got  ready.  The  General  had  an  arm-chair  brought 
out  of  Archambeau’s  room  to  sit  in,  while  the  horses  were  putting  to. 
Archambeau  was  then  exercising  one  of  the  horses  in  the  wood,  and  did 
not  go  out  with  the  carriage,  but  followed.  They  remained  out  about 
an  hour.  The  General  had  on  a  straw-hat,  and  his  morning-gown. 

:fe  %  s|< 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — The  Doctor  went  to  the  house  again  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock.  My  servant  informed  me  that  during  the  time  General 
Bonaparte  was  seated  in  the  chair  in  the  stable-yard,  he  was  playing 
with  Arthur  Bertrand. 


Longwood,  10th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  so  short  a  time  in  the  veranda  yester¬ 
day  that,  although  Mr.  Croad  and  myself  were  in  the  garden  at  the 
very  time  he  was  mentioned  to  me  to  have  been  there  by  Taylor  the 
gardener,  we  neither  of  us  saw  him.  Late  in  the  evening,  Count 
Montholon  informed  me  that  General  Bonaparte  was  very  unwell,  that 
he  was  in  the  veranda  a  short  time,  and  he  saw  us  while  he  was  there. 
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With  respect  to  obtaining  a  view  of  General  Bonaparte  by  candle¬ 
light,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  without  getting  close  up  to,  and  actually 
peeping  in  at,  the  windows,  which  I  could  not  do  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  my  own  feelings1. 

The  morning  that  Count  Bertrand  and  the  Doctor  were  sent  for,  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause,  but  without  succeeding. 

Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  last  evening.  I  heard  the  General’s 
bell  ring  this  morning  at  nine.  The  morning  has  been  so  very  rainy,  that 
I  have  not  gained  any  information  of  General  Bonaparte. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  11th  December,  1820. 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  Captain  Lutyens  went  to  town  this  afternoon, 
I  remained  at  Longwood.  About  five  o’clock  General  Bonaparte  accom¬ 
panied  by  Count  Montholon,  on  whose  arm  he  leaned,  walked  down 
as  far  as  the  gate  leading  to  the  stable,  where  they  both  entered  the 
carriage  and  drove  up  the  garden-walk  in  the  direction  of  Count 
Bertrand’s  house.  They  were  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a  heap  of 
rubbish  at  the  end  of  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  Count  Bertrand’s,  nearest  to 
the  new  house,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  five  or  six  soldiers  who  were 
at  work  on  the  spot,  to  disengage  the  wheels,  which  would  have  been 
perfectly  immovable  without  their  assistance.  When  the  General  came 
pretty  close,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  bowed,  which  he  returned  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head.  I  was  afterwards  within  a  few  paces  of  him 
for  several  minutes,  as  the  horses  became  unruly,  and  a  great  deal  of 
caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  vehicle  from  being  overturned. 
The  carriage  would  have  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  low  turf-fence 
which  bounds  the  garden  of  the  old  house,  had  not  the  slope  which  is 
cutting,  and  the  consequently  broken  ground  previous  to  its  being 
finished,  prevented  it.  It  returned  down  the  garden-walk  towards  the 


1  This  letter,  although  it  is  not  so  officially  stated,  may  be  accepted  as  marking 
the  first  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  with  Captain  Lutyens. 

Lutyens  was  not  alone  in  stigmatizing  such  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  yet 
Reade  wrote  to  Lowe,  referring  to  Lutyens,  “  he  did  not  go  near  any  of  the  windows 
last  night.  I  really  think  he  is  afraid  of  affronting  them  ”.  See  letter  of  July  27th,  1820. 
Page  49. 

In  “  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  ”,  by  Norwood  Young,  there  is  no  adverse 
comment  upon  such  peeping. 
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stable.  The  weather  at  the  time  became  very  bad,  and  the  General 
went  home  with  Count  Montholon.  General  Bonaparte  appeared 
very  pale  and  emaciated1. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Croad, 

Lieutenant,  66th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  11th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  plants  which  I  will  immediately  have  put 
in  the  borders.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  gardener  has  done  little  or  nothing. 
He  came  up  on  Saturday  morning.  I  desired  him  to  go  down  to  the 
house,  and  I  would  follow  him,  and  give  him  directions.  When  I  went 
down,  he  was  not  there  ;  and,  I  did  not  see  him  until  a  short  time  since. 
If  the  rain  continues,  many  more  plants  will  be  wanted,  in  particular 
roses,  geraniums,  and  the  futia  (sic). 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Would  the  Governor  have  any  objection  to  my  having  two 
or  three  men  from  the  XX.  Regiment  to  assist  ? 


Longwood,  11th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Doctor  Antommarchi,  and  a 
note  for  Doctor  Arnott. 

Surby  informed  about  twelve  o’clock,  that  General  Bonaparte 
was  in  the  garden. 

I  immediately  went  round  and  saw  General  Bonaparte  through  the 
trellice-work  (sic)  of  the  covered  walk,  as  he  went  into  the  door  of  the 
dining-room.  When  I  came  round,  I  heard  his  bell  ring.  When  Doctor 
Antommarchi  gave  me  his  letter,  I  enquired  after  the  health  of  General 
Bonaparte.  He  said  in  Italian,  that  he  was  a  little  better  to-day,  but 
he  was  very  ill. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


1  See  letter  of  December  14th,  1820.  Page  79. 
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Longwood,  11th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Not  having  seen  General  Bonaparte  (myself)  during  yesterday 
or  this  day,  I  thought  proper  to  call  on  Count  Montholon  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  difficulty  I  was  under  in  making  my  report  to  the  Governor, 
and  begged  he  would  explain  to  General  Bonaparte1. 


Longwood,  11th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — After  sending  off  my  note  last  evening  at  half-past  six,  upon 
again  reading  the  postscript  of  yours,  I  thought  it  incumbent  of  me 
to  take  some  immediate  steps.  I,  therefore,  at  seven  o’clock,  called  on 
Count  Montholon.  His  servant  said  his  master  had  not  yet  left  General 
Bonaparte.  I  desired  him  to  mention  I  had  been  there  wishing  to  speak 
to  him.  The  Count  did  not  come  home  to  dinner  until  eight  o’clock.  At  a 
quarter-past  nine,  he  came  to  my  apartment.  I  informed  him  of  the 
purport  of  my  having  called  on  him,  at  the  same  time  presenting  your 
letters  of  the  28th  July.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  read  them,  for  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  ;  that  General  Bonaparte  was 
in  so  weak  and  infirm  a  state,  that  he  must  positively  refuse  delivering 
any  message  on  the  subject  of  his  being  seen,  which  would  irritate  him 
so  much,  that  he  should  dread  the  consequence  ;  that  the  General  was 
in  that  state,  even  if  an  order  was  to  come  from  England  for  him  to  be 
sent  to  Europe,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  communicate  it  at  once  ;  but, 
he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  satisfy  me  on  the  subject  of  his 
health,  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour,  that  everything  he  had  related 
to  me  about  the  health  of  General  Bonaparte  was  correct,  added  to  which, 
he  said,  General  Bonaparte  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain  yesterday, 
he  not  having  passed  his  urine  for  twenty-two  hours,  and  the  wound 
of  the  blister  was  in  a  gangrenous  state  ;  that,  after  Countess  Bertrand 
had  left  the  General,  he  had  persuaded  him  to  get  up,  which  he  did,  and 
went  into  the  garden,  and  sat  in  his  chair  in  the  covered  walk  for  about 
half  an  hour  ;  that  Doctor  Antommarchi  now  came  to  him  (Count 
Montholon)  every  day  to  express  his  wish  to  have  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  Arnott,  and  it  was  his  most  ardent  wish  ;  but,  he  could  not  get 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  consent  to  it  for  reasons  mentioned  the  other 
day2. 


1  This  letter  is  not  signed,  or  addressed. 

2  See  letter  of  December  5th,  1820.  Page  72. 
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I  met  Richards  last  night  in  the  grounds.  He  informed  me  that 
General  Bonaparte  was  out  at  five  o’clock,  he  heard  him  with  Count 
Montholon,  but  did  not  see  him,  that  he  had  a  very  good  view  of  the 
General  on  Friday  when  he  went  out  in  the  carriage  in  the  morning, 
and,  to  use  the  exact  expression  of  Richards,  he  said  “  the  General  looked 
most  terribly  bad  ”,  that  something  was  called  for  about  three  times 
a  day  at  uncertain  hours,  but  the  General  had  no  appetite,  for  the 
things  mostly  came  out  again  untouched. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  said  it  was  not  the  wish  of  General 
Bonaparte  to  conceal  himself1,  for  when  he  went  out  in  the  carriage  on 
Friday,  he  was  seen  by  all  the  stable-men  while  he  was  in  the  yard  ; 
and,  on  Saturday,  when  in  the  veranda,  all  the  workmen  that  were 
employed  removing  the  bank  on  the  right  of  Count  Bertrand’s  could 
see  him,  likewise,  the  gardener  Taylor.  Surby  was  in  town. 


Longwood,  14th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  inner  garden  for  a  short  time 
last  evening,  in  his  morning-gown.  Count  Montholon  dined  at  home. 
I  saw  the  General  and  Count  Montholon  go  out  in  the  phaeton  this 
afternoon  at  five  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  14th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  soon  after  General  Bonaparte  returned 
from  his  airing,  I  saw  Novaraz  go  to  the  Doctor’s  apartments,  who  was 
then  walking  with  Countess  Bertrand.  The  Chinese  servant  was  sent 
after  him.  In  about  half  an  hour,  I  saw  the  Doctor  running  up  to  the 
house.  Count  Montholon  dined  at  home. 


1  This  letter  is  evidence  that  Napoleon  did  not  remain  indoors  purposely  in  order 
to  cause  trouble  for  the  orderly  officer.  He  acted  merely  as  any  ordinary  individual 
who  was  seriously  ill. 
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This  morning,  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  General  Bonaparte  and 
Count  Montholon  walked  down  to  Count  Bertrand’s,  and  went  into  the 
garden  on  the  left  of  Count  Bertrand’s  house.  A  chair  was  sent  for,  in 
which  he  seated  himself  ;  a  short  time  after  which,  Countess  Bertrand 
joined  them.  The  General  got  up  to  receive  her  and  walked  two  or 
three  turns,  leaning  upon  a  stick,  until  another  chair  was  sent  for. 
When  the  General  and  Countess  were  seated,  Counts  Bertrand  and 
Montholon  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  on  the  other  side  the  house. 
The  General  had  on  his  morning-gown,  and  a  handkerchief  round  his 
head.  A  little  after  nine  o’clock,  breakfast  was  brought  from  Longwood 
House  and  laid  out  in  the  garden,  of  which  the  whole  party  partook. 
When  breakfast  came,  St.  Dennis  brought  the  General  his  round  hat, 
and  took  off  the  handkerchief.  They  sat  at  table  until  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o’clock,  when  the  phaeton  drove  up  to  the  door.  The  General 
then  put  on  his  great-coat,  and  drove  off  with  the  Countess  into  the 
wood,  attended  by  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  Napoleon  and 
Hortense  Bertrand  on  horseback,  and  servants.  General  Bonaparte 
looked  very  pale  and  ghastly1,  but  appeared  in  good  spirits,  for  he  con¬ 
versed  a  good  deal  and  seemed  amused  with  the  children,  who  were 
playing  about  the  garden  the  whole  time. 

Twelve  o’clock.  They  are  just  returned  from  taking  their  airing. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  16th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  continual  drunkenness  of  Burns2, 
Handcock,  and  Dove3  (the  stable-men),  Count  Bertrand  this  morning 
requested  me  to  apply  to  get  them  exchanged.  When  General  Bonaparte 
went  out  in  the  phaeton  yesterday  evening,  Burns  and  Handcock  were 
stripped  and  fighting  in  the  stable-yard.  And  Dove,  who  is  one  of  the 
postillions,  is  of  late  so  frequently  drunk  when  driving  the  leaders,  that 
it  is  perfectly  unsafe  for  General  Bonaparte  to  quit  the  wood  in  his 


1  See  letter  of  December  11th,  1820.  Page  77.  See  note,  page  158. 

a  Probably  Barnes.  See  letter  of  February  15th,  1820.  Page  9.  See  letter  of 
July  22nd,  1820.  Page  46. 

3  See  letter  of  December  1st,  1820.  Page  71. 
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carriage1.  From  what  I  mentioned  to  Count  Montholon  about  Zephyr  (?) 
being  turned  out  in  the  wood,  Count  Bertrand  has  had  him  taken  up 
again,  and  they  have  now  fifteen  horses  and  two  mules,  and  only  draw 
for  fifteen  altogether. 

A  large  wooden  beam  in  the  kitchen-chimney  took  fire  last  night 
at  ten  o’clock.  Had  it  not  been  discovered,  the  whole  place  must  have 
been  burnt  down.  Surby  and  my  servant  knocked  down  the  wall,  and 
took  out  the  beam  which  communicated  with  the  roof.  This  accounts 
for  the  continual  smoke,  and  smell  of  fire,  in  Priest  Vignali’s  room. 

I  have  had  the  wall,  etc.,  repaired. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  inner  garden  this  morning, 
near  the  Chinese  summer-house,  which  they  are  hanging  with  white 
muslin. 

The  phaeton  is  not  going  out. 


Longwood,  17th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Handcock  and  Dove  are  men  that  have  lately  replaced  those 
who  were  in  the  stables  in  February  last.  I  saw  Handcock  in  the  yard 
without  his  shirt,  and  his  head  bleeding2.  I  then  sent  for  a  file  of  the 
Guard  to  confine  them  both  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  carriage  returned 
and  the  men  set  to  work. 

Archambeau  told  me  it  was  the  intention  of  Count  Bertrand  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  in  the  morning.  The  Count  was  then  out 
walking.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  any  further, 
until  I  had  seen  Count  Bertrand.  Wine  is  to  be  bought  of  every  Chinese 
about  the  place.  I  think  it  would  be  better  the  men  should  remain  here 
until  relieved  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  carriage  being  out,  there  is  only 
one  man  left  to  take  charge  of  the  stables  and  fetch  water,  which  is 
impossible  he  could  do  by  himself. 


1  See  letters  of  February  15th,  1820,  page  9,  of  December  1st,  1820,  page  71,  and 
of  December  17th,  1820,  page  81. 

The  intemperance  and  misbehaviour  of  the  Englishmen,  mostly  soldiers,  added 
to  the  misery  of  life  at  Longwood.  Reade,  in  suggesting  a  reason,  wrote  “  I  attribute 
most  of  the  drunkenness  in  the  stables  at  Longwood  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  procure  wine,  principally  through  the  means  of  Archambault’s  girl  [Mary  Ann 
Foss]  and  the  Chinese  Mr.  Watson  points  out  that  this  is  far-fetched.  We  know 
from  Gorrequer,  Balcombe,  Pierron,  etc.,  exactly  how  much  wine  was  provided  for 
Longwood,  and  how  much  was  drunk,  and  the  surplus  was  very  small. 

2  See  letter  of  December  16th,  1820.  Page  80. 
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General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  this  morning.  I  heard  his 
bell  ring  at  ten,  and  Count  Montholon  was  sent  for  a  short  time  since. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  19th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  at  his  bed-room  window  at  half-past 
seven  o’clock  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  20th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  visible  from  the  grounds 
this  day.  When  Richards  was  cleaning  up  the  dining-room  this  morning 
at  ten  o’clock,  he  saw  General  Bonaparte  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  covered 
walk. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  20th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  delivered  the  letter  to  Count  Montholon,  who  in  a 
few  moments  after  went  into  the  house. 

I  have  forwarded  a  letter*1  from  Count  Montholon  for  Europe.  He 
enquired  who  was  the  officer  and  lady  in  the  grounds  yesterday  evening*2. 
He  said  General  Bonaparte  was  then  sitting  in  the  garden  but  would  not 
go  out  in  the  carriage,  the  wind  being  so  high.  The  General  has  not 
been  seen  out  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

P.S. — I  have  likewise  forwarded  a  letter  from  Doctor  Antommarchi. 

*J  Pencil  note  : — 

Inclosing  a  newspaper,  dated  2nd  October,  1820,  from  R.  Adml. 

Lambert,  just  received. 

*2  Major-General1  and  Mrs.  Mawly  (?)  who  had  been  seeing  the 
new  house. 

1  Probably  Major-General  Sebright  Mawby,  formerly  53rd  Regiment,  a  visitor 
to  the  Island. 
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Longwood,  21st  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  enclosed  a  note  from  Countess  Bertrand  for  Lady 
Lowe. 

There  has  been  a  continual  rain  and  fog  the  whole  day.  Some 
newspapers  arrived  from  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  I  went  in  with  them  to 
Count  Montholon’s,  who  was  not  at  home.  I  then  went  to  the  house. 
Novaraz  said  Count  Montholon  was  with  the  Emperor.  I,  therefore, 
sent  in  the  packet.  The  Count  has  not  been  out  since.  Count  Bertrand’s 
children  were  forbid  entering  the  inner  gardens,  in  consequence  of 
having  made  a  noise. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  this  morning  at  twelve  o’clock,  in 
the  inner  garden.  He  was  going  into  the  house  at  the  dining-room 
door.  Count  Bertrand  had  just  left  him. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  I  saw 
Count  Montholon  and  Doctor  Antommarchi  come  from  the  house. 
Count  Montholon  informed  me  that  General  Bonaparte  was  very  unwell, 
that  he  had  again  been  attacked  with  vomiting.  Count  Montholon 
dined  at  home.  I  asked  Count  Montholon  this  morning  how  the  General 
was.  He  said  he  was  better  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  garden  with 
him  for  a  few  moments. 

When  I  delivered  the  box  and  letters  to  Count  Montholon,  he 
told  me  that  Marchand  had  just  been  in  to  say  that  General  Bonaparte 
was  waiting  in  the  garden  for  him.  I  went  round  with  Count  Bertrand’s 
letter,  and  saw  General  Bonaparte  going  into  the  door  of  the  billiard- 
room,  which  opens  into  the  veranda.  He  had  on  his  morning-dress. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  28th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — I  have  returned  the  papers  you  wrote  for  ;  but,  I  was  obliged 
to  detain  the  orderly  dragoon,  until  Countess  Bertrand  had  finished 
reading  them. 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  out  this  morning.  St.  Dennis 
came  for  Count  Montholon  at  eleven  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  28th  December. 

Half-past  eight  p.m. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  out.  I  saw  Count 
Montholon  at  five  o’clock,  walking  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  new 
house.  He  said  General  Bonaparte  was  very  low  and  poorly.  I  saw 
Count  Bertrand  go  to  the  house  with  some  newspapers.  He  remained 
there  upwards  of  an  hour. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  dines  at  home. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  29th  December,  1820. 

Sir, — Having  already  communicated  to  your  Excellency  this  after¬ 
noon  my  desire  of  being  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Longwood,  I  now 
beg  to  repeat  it,  and  to  request  that  the  relief  may  take  place  as  early 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Hudson  Lowe1. 


1  This  is  one  of  the  few  letters  addressed  by  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  direct 
to  the  Governor.  He  desired  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  an  Orderly  Officer  at 
Longwood.  Had  his  request  been  granted,  there  would  have  been  no  contest  relating 
to  “Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough.” 
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Friday,  December  29th,  1820. 

Sir, — I  accompanied  Count  Montholon  to  James  Town  on  the 
27th.  He  went  just  to  call  on  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu,  whom  he 
found  at  tiffin1:  only  the  Count,  the  Marquis,  Captain  de  Gors,  and 
myself  were  present.  The  Marquis  mentioned  to  the  Count  that  he 
should  have  communicated  the  news  of  the  safe  delivery  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  but  was  aware  that  Francois 
his  servant,  had  intimated  it  to  Pierron,  when  he  was  in  town  on  the 
26th.  The  Marquis  remarked  what  a  happy  circumstance  it  was  for 
the  French  nation  :  to  this  the  Count  seemed  to  avoid  making  any 
reply.  The  Marquis  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
who  desired  him  to  mention  to  the  Countess  of  Bertrand,  that  he  had 
seen  some  of  her  relations,  who  were  astonished  at  her  remaining  so 
long  at  such  a  place  as  Longwood.  The  remainder  of  the  conversation 
during  tiffin  was  trivial,  and,  after  retiring  to  the  outside  room,  the 
Count  and  Marquis  walked  up  and  down  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Captain 
de  Gors  asked  me  to  do  so  on  the  other,  which  I  did  not  refuse,  as  it 
was  asked  in  so  pointed  a  manner.  However,  I  will  evade  it  on  a  future 
occasion,  as  of  course  it  was  the  means  of  preventing  the  end  of  my 
being  present  from  being  answered.  Count  Montholon  went  to  several 
shops,  and  returned  about  sunset  to  Longwood. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Croad, 

Lieutenant  66th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  1st  January,  1821. 

Sir, — This  morning,  when  Surby  was  getting  some  vegetables  for 
the  house,  General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  inner  garden  with  Marchand 

for  a  short  .  .  .  He  said  the  General . much 

the  same  .  .  .  done  .  .  .  time  past. 

I  saw  Hortense  Bertrand  playing  with  her  brothers.  She  said  this 
was  a  stupid  New  Year’s  Day ;  for,  the  Emperor’s  sister  was  dead,  and 
he  was  sick,  and  they  were  not  to  dine  with  him.  I  saw  Count  and 


1  Tiffin  is  an  Indian  word  for  luncheon,  or  refreshment.  A  tiff  is  a  draught  of 
liquor. 
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Countess  Bertrand  go  to  the  house  thr(ough)  the  garden.  The  (latter) 
had  a  bunch  (of  flowers)  in  her  hand1. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — This  morning,  about  eight  o’clock  I  saw  General  Bonaparte 
near  the  bird-cage2.  I  likewise  saw  St.  Dennis  come  out  of  the  dining¬ 
room  door,  with  something  covered  with  a  cloth.  I,  therefore,  believe 
General  Bonaparte  took  his  coffee  or  breakfast  in  the  Chinese  summer¬ 
house,  or  at  the  end  of  the  covered-walk.  He  has  since  been  in  the 
garden  at  the  left  side  of  the  house.  Count  Montholon  did  not  go  to 
the  house  until  four  o’clock  yesterday.  He  dined  there  ;  but,  I  think 
not  with  the  General.  Two  dinners  were  taken  from  the  kitchen  at 
separate  times.  Count  Montholon  returned  home  early  and  went  to  bed 
about  nine  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — When  the  General  was  in  the  garden  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house,  Surby  says  he  walked  much  as  usual,  and  he  thinks  he  looks  as 
if  mending. 


Longwood,  8th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  sent  in  the  book  which  I  have  just  received.  Count 
Montholon  was  with  General  Bonaparte  when  it  arrived.  The  General 
was  not  seen  out  last  evening,  or  this  morning  ;  but,  Surby,  when  the 
General’s  bed-room  windows  were  opened  this  morning,  heard  him 
speaking  to  Marchand,  who  opened  the  windows.  The  Doctor  was 
sent  for  about  nine  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  comer  of  this  letter  is  tom  off,  which  accounts  for  the  spaces,  and  for  the 
suggested  words  in  brackets. 

Q  The  birds  in  the  cage  were  doves. 
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Longwood,  11th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  observed  out  this  day. 
Richards  was  in  the  dining-room  this  morning  about  twelve  o’clock, 
when  General  Bonaparte  passed  through  the  room.  He  says  the  General 
looked  very  bad,  that  his  eyes  appear  almost  sunk  in  his  head,  and  that 
he  is  continually  coughing. 

The  Doctor  was  sent  for  last  evening,  when  he  was  at  dinner.  He 
has  been  frequently  at  the  house  this  day. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  14th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  at  one  o’clock  with 
Count  Montholon  and  Arthur  Bertrand.  The  General  had  on  his 
morning-dress. 

After  Mass,  I  met  the  Abb6  Buonavita,  who  requested  I  would 
inform  him  the  next  time  the  Governor  came  to  Longwood,  as  he  wished 
to  speak  to  his  Excellency.  That  he  would  have  done  himself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  Plantation  House  ;  but,  his  health  was  so  bad 
that  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Pencil  Note. 

Mem.  15th  January. 

Having  called  at  Longwood  this  day,  the  Abb6  Buonavita  com¬ 
municated  to  me  his  desire  of  returning  to  Europe  as  reported  in  an 
accompanying  letter.  I  afterwards  took  the  Abbe  Buonavita  to  see 
the  new  house1.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  it,  and  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  furnishing.  It  will  be  ready  for  General  Bonaparte  to 
enter  in  another  week. 


Longwood,  21st  January,  1821. 

Sir, — I  met  Countess  Bertrand  last  evening,  and  communicated 
to  her  the  Governor’s  consent  to  Mrs.  Osborne  going  into  her  service. 


1  Napoleon  never  occupied  the  new  house. 
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I  know  of  no  other  means  of  the  Countess  being  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Osborne  having  left  Mrs.  Vernon,  than  from  the  other  servants. 
A  few  days  since,  Countess  Bertrand  sent  to  me  for  leave  for  Mrs. 
Osborne  to  come  to  Longwood  to  speak  to  her,  as  she  then  wanted 
Mrs.  Osborne  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Morwood,  only  to  wash  four  days 
in  the  week. 

The  day  Mrs.  Osborne  came  up,  Mrs.  David  left  Longwood.  Mrs. 
Osborne  came  to  my  room,  after  speaking  to  Countess  Bertrand,  and 
said  she  wanted  her  to  live  with  her  and  take  charge  of  the  child ;  but, 
she  had  not  given  an  answer,  or  would  she  do  anything  without  the 
consent  of  Mr1,  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  had  always  behaved  so  kind  to 
her,  and  went  or  wrote  to  them  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Morwood  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  are  about  to  leave  Longwood,  both  being  large  in  the 
family-way. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  lower  garden 
last  evening  for  some  time  with  Count  Bertrand’s  children,  previous 
to  his  going  out  in  the  phaeton  with  Count  Montholon.  The  Count 
dined  at  home.  The  General  has  not  been  seen  out  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  22nd  January,  1821. 

Sir, — At  seven  o’clock  this  morning,  General  Bonaparte  walked 
a  short  distance  down  the  great  avenue,  leaning  on  Marchand’s  arm. 
He  then  got  into  the  phaeton.  I  saw  him  return  a  little  before  eight 
o’clock. 

I  was  walking  on  the  lawn  this  afternoon,  when  Countess  Bertrand 
came  out  and  called  to  me.  Upon  my  going  to  her,  she  asked  why  Mrs. 
Osborne  had  not  kept  her  promise  in  coming  to  her  early  this  morning. 
I  thought  it  requisite  to  inform  the  Countess  the  reason,  which  I  did, 
as  follows  :  that  the  Governor,  since  giving  his  consent  to  Mrs.  Osborne’s 
entering  into  her  service,  had  been  informed  that  Mrs.  Osborne  only 
quitted  Mrs.  Vernon  on  the  plea  of  living  with  her  husband  ;  that  she 


1  The  Rev.  Bowater  Vernon  was  the  Chaplain  in  St.  Helena  during  the  whole  of 
the  captivity.  He  was  born  in  1789  in  Jamaica,  where  his  father,  Captain  Bowater 
Vernon,  was  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor.  He  avoided  the  friction  in  the  Island,  caused  by 
his  senior  the  Rev.  Richard  Boys,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  from  1811  to  1830. 
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had  left  Mrs.  Vernon  at  a  time  she  was  much  required,  Mrs  Vernon 
having  two  young  children  of  her  own,  and  two  she  had  taken  charge  of 
(orphans),  and  that  the  Governor  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  before  Mrs.  Osborne  came  to  Longwood.  Upon  which,  the 
Countess  burst  into  tears  and  went  in,  and  sent  me  the  enclosed  letter 
soon  after  for  the  Governor. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  25th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  seeing  General  Bonaparte  out 
this  morning.  The  Doctor  was  sent  for  at  nine  o’clock.  I  heard 
the  General’s  bell  ring  about  an  hour  since. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

24th  January,  1821 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  has  been  with  me  to  request  I  would 
make  an  application  for  some  potatoes  for  planting,  and  some  cabbage, 
or  any  other  plants,  to  stock  the  garden,  that  can  be  conveniently  spared. 


Longwood,  25th  January,  1821. 


Sir,— About  six  o’clock  last  evening,  I  saw  General  Bonaparte 
(leaning  on  the  arm  of  Count  Montholon)  walk  down  to  the  stable-gate, 
where  they  got  into  the  phaeton,  and  drove  once  round  the  wood.  The 
General  walked  very  slow,  and  I  did  not  perceive  any  alteration  in  his 
appearance.  The  General  was  seen  standing  at  his  bed-room  window 
this  morning.  Count  Montholon  dined  at  home  last  evening. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  =H  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — The  potatoes  and  plants  are  arrived,  for  which  Count  Mon¬ 
tholon  returned  thanks. 
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Longwood,  30th  January,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening,  General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon 
took  an  airing  in  the  phaeton.  The  General  was  in  the  veranda  for 
about  an  hour,  during  the  parade  of  the  troops  at  Deadwood. 

I  saw  the  General  this  evening,  leaning  on  Count  Montholon’s 
arm,  walk  down  to  the  stable-gate.  He  and  the  Count  then  got  into 
the  phaeton,  and  drove  into  the  wood. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Luytens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  31st  January,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  for  the  Governor  a  letter  from  Count 
Montholon,  who  requested  it  might  be  sent  immediately. 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  observed  out  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  2nd  February,  1821. 

Sir,— General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  with  Marchand  for 
a  short  time,  at  a  quarter  before  six  this  morning. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  4th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  the  newspapers.  The  General  has  not 
been  observed  since  the  morning.  Count  Montholon  is  much  better 
this  afternoon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer1,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Name  omitted  in  the  manuscript. 
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Longwood,  4th  February  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  returns  her  thanks  to  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Lowe  for  their  enquiries.  She  has  been  very  ill  the  whole  night, 
but  is  better  this  morning,  and  is  now  much  the  same  as  she  was  when 
her  illness  first  commenced. 

I  called  on  Count  Montholon,  who  is  in  bed  with  a  severe  pain  in 
his  head.  Doctor  Antommarchi  brought  me  out  Count  Montholon’s 
compliments  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  this  evening. 

I  saw  General  Bonaparte  in  the  inner  garden  last  evening  at  six 
o’clock,  in  his  morning-dress.  Novaraz  was  in  the  garden  at  the  same 
time.  The  General  was  at  his  bed-room  window,  between  six  and 
seven  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Longwood,  5th  February, 

6  o’clock,  p.m. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  has  just  miscarried,  and  is  now  doing 
well.  She  was  in  very  great  danger  a  short  time  since. 

Doctor  Antommarchi  is  gone  to  inform  General  Bonaparte  what 
has  taken  place1. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Doctor  Livingstone  remains  at  Longwood  this  night. 

Longwood,  5th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  sent  in  the  Governor  and  Lady  Lowe’s  enquiries.  This 
answer  came  from  Count  Bertrand  (who  is  in  great  distress),  that  the 
Countess  was  very  bad.  Doctors  Arnott  and  Livinstone  are  both 
there.  I  have  just  seen  Doctor  Arnott,  who  says  the  Countess  Ber¬ 
trand  is  extremely  ill,  and  in  great  danger. 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  seen  out.  Arthur  Bertrand  was 
with  him  this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 

Count  Montholon  is  recovered  and  out  this  morning. 


1  One  might  have  expected  that  the  details  of  private  domestic  incidents  would 
have  been  outside  the  scope  of  official  letters. 
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Longwood,  6th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  returns  thanks  for  the  kind  enquiries  of 
Sir  Hudson  and  Lady  Lowe,  that  she  is  extremely  weak,  but  is  doing 
well. 

Mrs.  Osborne  returned  to  Longwood  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
remain  with  the  Countess  during  her  illness.  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  re¬ 
turned  home,  having  an  infant  that  would  not  be  a  moment  from  its 
mother. 

Doctor  Livinstone  breakfasted  with  me  this  morning.  He 
mentioned  that  he  had  ordered  the  Countess  to  take  some  jelly,  upon 
which  she  said  they  could  not  succeed  in  making  jelly  at  Longwood. 
They  had  tried  to  make  it  for  General  Bonaparte,  but  it  did  not  answer ; 
and,  if  she  took  a  fancy  to  it,  she  would  send  to  Lady  Lowe. 

General  Bonaparte  was  at  his  bed-room  window  this  morning  at 
seven  o’clock,  for  about  ten  minutes. 

H=  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  12th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Governor  from  Count  Mon- 
tholon. 

General  Bonaparte  was  a  short  time  in  the  garden  this  morning  at 
nine  o’clock. 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  14th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — Between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  yesterday  evening,  General 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  billiard-room  window,  in  his  morning-gown.  He 
has  not  been  out  this  morning. 

I  have  sent  the  picture  on  a  hand-barrow  carried  by  two  Chinese. 
The  wind  is  so  extremely  high,  I  was  fearful  of  trusting  it  to  the  care 
of  the  man  you  sent  of  the  St.  Helena  Regiment. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  17th  February  1821. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  inner  garden  last  evening 
between  five  and  six  o’clock.  He  had  on  his  morning-gown.  Count 
Montholon  was  with  him.  The  General  was  at  his  bed-room  window 
this  morning,  at  seven  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  February,  1821. 

Sir. — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  in  the  garden 
this  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

Count  Montholon  has  requested  me  to  make  known  the  General’s 
wish  to  have  veal  twice  in  the  week  to  make  into  a  meat-jelly,  which 
is  the  only  thing  (in  the  way  of  meat)  he  can  keep  on  his  stomach. 

Count  Montholon  says  he  will  be  obliged  if  a  joint  could  be  sent 
to-day,  as  the  General  was  very  angry  with  Pierron  for  having  neglected 
to  apply  for  the  veal  yesterday. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — The  General  has  had  his  dinner,  and  threw  it  off  his  stomach 
immediately.  Count  Montholon  is  just  gone  out  on  horseback. 


Longwood,  19th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — When  Count  Montholon  saw  the  turtle  which  the  Admiral 
sent  to  Longwood,  he  remarked  it  was  a  very  large  one,  and  said  to  me 
“  Captain  you  must  accept  part  of  it,  for  your  Mess  ”.  I  declined 
accepting  of  it,  saying  “  I  made  no  doubt  some  turtle  would  be  sent  to 
the  20th  Mess  by  the  Admiral  ”h  Upon  which  he  said  “  Yes,  yes  ; 
but,  you  must  have  some  of  this  ”.  Should  he  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject,  or  send  some  to  me,  how  would  the  Governor  wish  me  to  act  ? 

General  Bonaparte  has  not  been  out  this  day.  I  heard  his  bell 
ring  this  afternoon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  Even  the  turtle  might  have  been  stamped  with  the  Imperial  title  1 
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Longwood,  19th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  enclosed  a  note  for  the  Governor’s  inspection,  which 
I  have  this  moment  received  with  the  turtle. 

I  have  not  yet  communicated  its  arrival  to  Count  Montholon, 
but  shall  wait  for  the  Governor’s  sanction  for  so  doing. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  20th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  saw  General  Bonaparte  this  morning  at  the  dining-room 
door  at  nine  o’clock. 

Count  Montholon  has  requested  me  to  apply  for  a  person  to  come 
to  Longwood  to  dress  the  turtle,  Pierron  and  the  cook  not  under¬ 
standing  how  it  is  to  be  dressed.  The  turtle  was  killed  last  night. 


*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — While  writing  the  above,  Count  Montholon  has  sent  me  two 
dishes  of  the  turtle. 


Longwood,  21st  February,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  has  just  called  on  me  to  say  he  was  desired 
to  return  thanks  for  the  cook  having  been  sent  from  Plantation  House, 
that  he  had  made  some  excellent  soup,  of  which  General  Bonaparte 
had  partaken  of,  and  relished  it  very  much.  Count  Montholon 
remarked,  it  was  so  good  the  damned  Doctor  would  not  let  the  General 
eat  much  of  it. 

^  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  22nd  February,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  has  sent  to  request  I  would  write  to 
obtain  leave  for  Mrs.  Splat  and  Mrs.  Lowless,  both  of  the  20th  Regiment 
to  come  to  her,  Mrs.  Fletcher  having  been  put  to  bed  at  Countess 
Bertrand’s. 
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Mrs.  Splat  is  to  attend  Mrs.  Fletcher  during  her  confinement,  and 
Mrs.  Lowless  is  to  take  the  child  to  Deadwood  to  nurse.  Countess 
Bertrand  sent  me  word,  she  would  have  written  herself  to  the  Governor, 
but  she  is  yet  very  weak. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  yesterday  evening  about 
five  o’clock,  with  Count  Montholon.  The  General  had  on  his  morning- 
gown  and  handkerchief  round  his  head.  He  has  not  been  seen  out 
this  morning. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Mrs.  Lowless  and  Mrs.  Splat  are  both  well-behaved  women. 


Longwood,  27th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  delivered  the  newspapers  to  Count  Montholon. 

General  Bonaparte  was  in  the  garden  yesterday  evening,  with 
Count  Montholon  ;  they  were  going  out  in  the  carriage  ;  but,  the  fog 
came  on,  which  prevented  them. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  27th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — I  delivered  the  letters  for  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon. 
I  saw  Countess  Bertrand,  who  said  Count  Bertrand  was  with 
General  Bonaparte.  The  General  has  not  been  seen  out  this  morning. 

H'  'k  »f*  "k 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  28th  February,  1821. 

Sir, — A  short  time  before  seven  o’clock  this  morning,  General 
Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  walked  part  of  the  way  across  the 
lawn  leading  to  the  stables.  The  phaeton  was  in  readiness  ;  but,  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on  at  that  moment,  which  obliged  them  to  return. 
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Count  Montholon  mentioned  to  me  last  evening,  that  General 
Bonaparte  had  been  very  ill  the  night  before. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  1st  March,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening  about  five  o’clock,  I  saw  General  Bonaparte 
and  Count  Montholon  get  into  the  phaeton  at  the  inner  garden-gate. 
They  took  the  usual  airing.  Shortly  after  the  General  went  out,  I 
saw  Countess  Bertrand  (attended  by  a  servant)  go  to  the  house,  where 
she  remained  until  the  carriage  returned,  and  then  left  it,  with  Count 
Bertrand.  Count  Montholon  yesterday  requested  me  to  allow  Sergeant 
Millington1  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  legs  of  General  Bonaparte’s 
brass-bedstead  to  eleven  inches,  saying,  in  consequence  of  the  General 
being  so  weak,  in  its  present  state,  he  found  it  too  high  :  which  I  have 
had  done. 

At  seven  o’clock  this  morning,  the  General  was  in  the  garden  with 
Count  Montholon.  He  had  on  his  great-coat  and  round  hat. 

The  phaeton  drove  up  to  the  garden,  but  it  was  ordered  away  again. 
They  appeared  as  if  doubtful  of  the  weather. 


*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — I  delivered  the  box  and  letter  yesterday  to  Count  Montholon. 


Longwood,  2nd  March,  1821. 

Sir, — This  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  General  Bonaparte  and  Count 
Montholon  took  an  airing  in  the  phaeton,  and  returned  home  a  quarter 
before  nine.  Count  Montholon  has  requested  me  to  return  the  three 
newspapers,  with  his  thanks,  and,  if  the  Governor  has  any  others,  he 
will  be  obliged  by  the  loan  of  them. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  armourer. 
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Longwood,  6th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon  at  half-past  four,  I  saw  General  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Count  Montholon  go  out  in  the  phaeton.  They  returned 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  garden-gate  this  morning  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  when  Count  Montholon  came  out  and  ordered  it 
away.  He  then  followed  it  to  the  stables,  where  he  has  been  a  long 
time  since,  contriving  to  fix  curtains  to  the  front  of  the  carriage  to  keep 
off  the  wind. 

I  met  Countess  Bertrand  last  evening,  who  requested  me  to  get 
leave  for  Osborne  of  the  20th  to  come  to  her  house,  to  cut  the  children’s 
hair. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  10th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon  at  half -past  four,  General  Bonaparte 
and  Count  Montholon  took  the  usual  airing. 

This  morning  I  saw  the  General  and  Count  go  out  in  the  phaeton. 
They  were  out  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  12th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Abb6  Buonavita  for  the 
Governor. 

The  report  I  sent  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning  is  for  this  day.  I 
made  a  mistake  in  the  date. 

^  ^ 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Longwood,  13th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  been  with  the  Abbe  Buonavita1,  who  says  he  is  so  unwell, 
that  he  cannot  go  to  town  until  he  embarks  ;  but,  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  the  Governor  if  he  will  cause  an  agreement  to  be  made  with  the 
Captain  of  the  ship,  for  his  passage,  and  to  let  him  know  when  it  will 
be  requisite  for  him  to  go  on  board.  He  is  now  perfectly  ready. 

Captain  de  Gors  was  at  Longwood  upwards  of  two  hours.  He 
was  not  out  of  my  sight  during  his  conversation  with  Count  Montholon. 
Mr.  Wortham2  and  myself  were  both  in  the  drawing-room  during  the 
time  of  the  refreshments. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  13th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday,  Count  Montholon  asked  me  if  I  had  sent  the 
AbbCs  answer  to  the  Governor.  I  replied  I  had  forwarded  it  about 
an  hour.  He  said  the  Abb6  was  foolish  ;  for,  he  had  sent  an  answer 
without  speaking  to  any  person  on  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  recollect  what  he  had  written,  or  think  there  was  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment  requisite  to  make,  than  getting  down  to  town. 

On  Saturday  last,  I  rode  from  the  Alarm  House  to  the  new  building 
with  Captain  de  Gors.  When  we  arrived  there,  Count  Montholon 
was  engaged  in  getting  something  done  to  the  phaeton.  He  came 
into  the  house  to  us.  After  Captain  de  Gors  had  seen  the  house,  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  front  walk  until  the  rain  came  on.  They 
then  walked  up  and  down  the  veranda,  conversing  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  subject  of  their  conversation  I  know  not.  Shortly  before 
Captain  de  Gors  took  his  leave,  Count  Montholon  went  to  Count 


1  The  Abbe  Buonavita  left  on  March  17th,  1821,  in  the  “  Orwell”  (Captain  Patterson), 
which  had  arrived  from  China.  He  sailed  for  London  with  letters  from  Bertrand, 
Montholon,  Antommarchi,  and  others,  announcing  the  hopeless  condition  of  Napoleon. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  July,  and  delivered  messages  to  Pauline. 

2  Lieutenant  Hale  Young  Wortham  (1794-1882),  Second  in  Command  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  at  St.  Helena.  He  was  employed  in  superintending  the  building  of  the  new 
house  for  Napoleon.  He  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1812,  and  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Under  Major  Emmett,  he  superintended  the  works  at  Longwood,  in 
succession  to  Lieutenant  Basil  Jackson.  Later,  in  the  dispute  between  Captain  Lutyens 
and  Major  Edward  Jackson,  he  considered  himself  unjustly  criticised,  and  resigned  his 
position  at  Longwood  on  April  15th,  1821.  Wortham  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
1847,  retired  in  1858,  and  died,  aged  eighty-eight,  in  1882. 
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Bertrand’s  and  ordered  some  wine  and  cakes,  which  was  brought  into 
the  drawing-room  by  Count  Bertrand’s  servant. 

General  Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  went  out  in  the  phaeton 
this  morning  at  eight  o’clock.  I  saw  them  return  home  a  little  before 
nine.  They  did  not  take  an  airing  last  evening. 

H* 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  17th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Count  Montholon  to  the 
Governor. 

General  Bonaparte  remained  out  the  usual  time. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — At  half-past  four  o’clock  yesterday  evening,  I  saw  General 
Bonaparte  and  Count  Montholon  go  out  in  the  phaeton.  I  likewise 
saw  the  General  and  the  Count  go  out  in  the  phaeton  this  morning. 
At  nine,  they  took  the  usual  airing. 

Yesterday  Countess  Bertrand  requested  me  to  ask  Doctor  Arnott 
to  call  upon  her,  as  she  wished  to  have  his  opinion  about  her  taking  a 
shower-bath1.  Doctor  Arnott  called  on  the  Countess  in  the  afternoon. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  19th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  spoken  to  Baker  on  the  subject  of  his  going  to  Frances 
Plain2  without  a  pass,  and  not  returning  home  before  the  evening- 
sentries  were  posted.  He  says  every  other  Sunday  he  has  a  few  hours’ 

1  See  letter  of  March  27th,  1821.  Page  102. 

2  Francis  Plain,  where  there  was  a  military  camp,  was  six  miles  three  furlongs  from 
Jamestown. 
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leave,  that  when  he  left  Longwood  a  little  after  three  for  a  walk  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  have  gone  to  Frances  Plain,  that  when  there,  he 
only  went  to  Mrs.  David’s1,  he  had  no  message  whatever  and  his  only 
object  in  going  was  to  see  Miss  Everton,  who  he  expected  to  meet  on 
the  road.  She  had  been  staying  with  Mrs.  David,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  about  an  hour,  during  the  time  the  66th  Regiment  were  on 
parade.  He  likewise  says,  he  is  sorry  he  has  (without  thinking)  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  orders  ;  but,  when  he  had  a  pass,  he  never  had  occasion 
to  show  it  to  any  person  ;  but,  he  will  be  more  guarded  in  future. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  20th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — General  Bonaparte  was  not  out  yesterday.  The  horses 
were  kept  harnessed  the  whole  day.  He  has  not  been  seen  this  morning, 
there  has  been  a  continual  rain.  I  saw  Count  Bertrand  leave  the  house 
at  four  last  evening.  St.  Dennis  came  in  for  Count  Montholon  a  short 
time  since. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Pencil  note.  N.B. — Count  Montholon  said  it  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  town  to-morrow,  to  purchase  some  articles  at  the  new 
shop  opened. 


Longwood,  22nd  March,  1821. 

9  p.m. 

Sir, — Having  rather  a  bad  sight,  I  could  not  see  who  the  persons 
were,  which  was  the  reason  of  my  ordering  Surby  to  go  round  to  that 
part  of  the  garden.  He  informs  me  that  General  Bonaparte  and  St. 
Dennis  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other  for  the  General 
to  be  leaning  on  St.  Dennis. 


1  Probably  the  wife  of  Sergeant  David,  of  the  66th  Foot  Regiment,  who  helped 
Captain  Nicholls  in  obtaining  views  of  Napoleon. 
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I  saw  Count  Montholon  this  evening,  who  said  General  Bonaparte 
had  passed  a  very  bad  night  and  yet  had  much  fever.  Richards  told 
me  this  evening  that  the  General  had  not  taken  any  refreshment  these 
two  days,  except  some  orange-tea,  and  some  slops.  There  is  a  light 
in  the  bath-room  :  the  curtain  is  not  closed  :  it  is  the  passage-room  to 
the  General’s  bed-room1. 


*  *  ia  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  sent  in  the  Governor’s  letter  for  Countess  Bertrand. 


Longwood,  24th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — This  afternoon,  I  saw  Count  Montholon.  He  mentioned 
that  General  Bonaparte  had  had  the  fever  very  strong  this  day  and 
that  Doctor  Antommarchi  had  given  him  an  emetic  three  days  suc¬ 
cessive,  which  he  did  not  think  could  be  proper  treatment  when  the 
General  was  so  weak,  and  he,  Count  Montholon,  should  like  to  speak 
to  Doctor  Arnott  on  the  subject,  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  would 
not  wish  Doctor  Antommarchi  to  know  it  ;  but,  if  Doctor  Arnott 
should  happen  to  call  on  me,  he  should  then  like  to  speak  to  him.  I 
remarked  to  the  Count,  that  I  thought  Doctor  Arnott  could  not  give 
his  opinion  respecting  Doctor  Antommarchi’s  treatment  of  General 
Bonaparte’s  illness,  and  reminded  Count  Montholon  of  a  letter  which 
I  had  received  from  the  Governor  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  in  which 
the  attendance  of  Doctor  Short  in  addition  to  that  of  Doctor  Arnott 
was  recommended,  and,  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  were  wished 
for,  or  both,  I  was  immediately  to  send  for  them,  without  any  further 
application.  Upon  which,  the  Count  said  he  had  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  persuade  the  General  to  see  Doctor  Arnott.  He  had 
even  gone  on  his  knee  to  him  on  the  subject  ;  but,  the  General  replied 
“  no,  no  ”. 

Count  Montholon  likewise  mentioned  that  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
fever  Doctor  Antommarchi  thought  would  be  the  greatest  danger.  At 


1  On  March  1st,  the  brass  bedstead  was  cut  down  to  a  height  of  eleven  inches,  as 
Napoleon  was  so  weak  that  he  found  it  too  high.  See  letter  of  March  1st.  Page  96. 
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present,  the  fever  was  very  strong  for  about  eleven  hours,  after  which 
the  General  was  tolerably  easy  for  two  or  three  hours1. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  forwarded  a  note  from  Doctor  Antommarchi  to 
Doctor  Arnott. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  27th  March,  1821. 

Sir,— I  have  given  a  pass  to  Robert  Gibson,  who  is  going  to  Town 
with  Mrs.  Dickson’s  daughter.  I  have  not  seen  Captain  Power2  to 
make  the  enquiry  you  wished  for, 

When  Tapp3  is  relieved,  Count  Bertrand  said  he  hoped  the  man 
that  came  in  his  place  would  understand  riding  as  postillion. 


5}C  5j«  S|C 


E.  Lutyens. 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Countess  Bertrand  sent  to  me  this  morning  about  the  shower- 
bath,  Doctor  Arnott  having  yesterday  advised  her  to  commence4. 


Longwood,  27th  March,  1821. 

Sir,- — I  have  just  heard  from  Count  Montholon  that  General 
Bonaparte  is  at  present  a  little  better.  This,  he  said,  is  the  good  day. 
Count  Montholon  has  been  up  with  the  General  nearly  the  whole  night 
in  consequence  of  Marchand  being  so  much  fatigued,  that  he  was  unwell 
and  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  He  was  at  the  General’s  bed-room  window 
at  seven  this  morning. 


1  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  after  such  reports  as  these,  that  the  Governor  did  not 
recognize  the  precarious  state  of  the  health  of  Napoleon. 

2  Captain  Richard  Power,  20th  Regiment,  retired  1824. 

3  See  letter  of  December  1st,  1820.  Page  71. 

4  See  letter  of  March  18th,  1821.  Page  99. 
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Count  Bertrand  was  at  the  house  twice  this  morning,  the  first  time 
was  at  six  o’clock.  Doctor  Antommarchi  came  from  the  house  at 
twelve  o’clock,  last  night. 

Richards  was  fixing  up  the  clean  muslin-curtains  and  blinds  in  the 
billiard  and  drawing-rooms  yesterday  afternoon,  which  required  some 
nailing,  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  off  until  the  General  was 
better,  as  the  hammering  disturbed  him. 


•fc 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  27th  March,  1821, 
Half-past  eight  p.m. 

Sir, — I  have  heard  from  Count  Montholon  that  the  fever  again  came 
on  General  Bonaparte  this  day  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock.  I  met 
Countess  Bertrand  this  afternoon,  who  mentioned  the  same.  She 
was  then  going  with  Count  Bertrand  to  Doctor  Antommarchi,  to  enquire 
how  he  found  the  General  this  evening.  The  Doctor  and  Vignali  were 
then  at  dinner.  I  saw  Novaraz  come  to  the  Priest’s  apartments  about 
two  o’clock.  He  shortly  followed  to  the  house,  dressed  the  same  as 
yesterday.  There  is  a  light  in  the  bath-room  ;  but,  in  no  other  part 
of  the  house  is  it  visible.  Count  Montholon  came  home  to  dinner,  and 
returned  immediately  afterwards. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  28th  March,  1821. 

Sir,— Just  as  I  was  sending  off  the  enclosed,  I  met  Count  Montholon 
coming  from  the  house.  He  said  the  fever  was  now  declining  a  little. 
I  then  mentioned  the  subject  you  have  written  to  me  about  (but  as 
from  myself).  He  then  replied,  “  what  can  I  do  :  it  is  utterly  impossible 
I  can  take  you  to  his  room  ?  And,  as  to  Doctor  Arnott  seeing  him  : 
if  he  would  consent  to  it,  nothing  could  give  us  all  more  satisfaction. 
Count  Bertrand  and  myself  have  been  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject 
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this  morning  ;  but,  the  only  reply  he  makes  is,  *  I  shall  soon  be  better, 
I  shall  soon  be  better  ’  ”. 

Count  Bertrand  is  continually  going  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  house. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  28th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  spoken  to  Count  Montholon,  who  mentioned  that  last 
night  and  this  morning  they  all  thought  General  Bonaparte  better.  He 
took  a  little  broth  last  night  and  this  morning  ;  but,  the  fever  came  on 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  and  he  appears  lower  since  it  came  on  than 
he  has  yet  been. 

I  took  some  medicine  to  Doctor  Antommarchi  this  afternoon. 
Upon  enquiry,  he  said  the  General  was  much  the  same.  I  then  asked 
him,  if  General  Bonaparte  had  any  pain  in  his  bowels.  He  replied, 
“  no  ;  but,  his  belly  was  as  hard  and  tight  as  a  drum  ”. 

I  delivered  the  Governor’s  letter  to  Countess  Bertrand  who  said 
that,  since  the  fever  came  on  again  this  morning,  the  General  had 
refused  taking  any  medicine  from  Doctor  Antommarchi,  and  said 
he  would  not  take  any  more, — he  would  leave  his  illness  to  nature — *, 
and  he  had  had  Vignali  to  feel  his  pulse,  which  she  thought  perfect 
madness. 

*  *  *  * 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  29th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — Last  night  there  was  a  light  visible  in  the  bath  and  dressing- 
rooms.  St.  Dennis  was  at  the  General’s  bed-room  window  this  morning. 
Count  Montholon  has  informed  me,  that  the  Doctor  does  not  think 
General  Bonaparte  any  better,  that  when  the  Doctor  took  him  some 
medicine  this  morning  the  General  threw  it  away,  that  he  had  passed 
a  quiet  night,  but  had  slept  but  very  little. 

I  again  spoke  to  the  Count  about  the  necessity  of  my  seeing  General 
Bonaparte.  He  made  the  same  sort  of  reply  he  did  yesterday,  adding 


1  Napoleon  had  not  a  great  belief  in  doctors.  He  wanted,  always,  to  know  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  treatment. 
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that  he  should  be  very  happy  if  he  could  assist  ;  but,  the  General  kept 
his  room  so  dark,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  see  him  from 
the  window ;  for,  when  he  or  Count  Bertrand  went  into  the  room  from 
the  light,  they  could  not  see  anything  for  a  short  time,  and  the  General, 
to  prevent  any  light  coming  to  his  eyes,  had  had  his  bed  removed  between 
the  windows.  I  then  requested  Count  Montholon1  to  turn  in  his  mind 
some  plan  that  I  might  see  the  General2. 

I  have  forwarded  a  letter  from  Countess  Bertrand,  and  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Officer  of  the  Guard. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  this  moment  seen  Doctor  Antommarchi,  who  says 
the  General’s  fever  is  stronger  now  than  it  has  been  on  any  other  day. 


Longwood,  30th  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  spoken  to  Doctor  Antommarchi.  He  informed  me  that 
General  Bonaparte  was  this  day  much  the  same  as  he  was  last  evening. 
I  have  since  waited  on  Count  Montholon,  who  said  that  General  Bona¬ 
parte  was  rather  better  last  night,  and  that  he  was  in  hopes  that  he 
was  so  this  morning.  I  then  mentioned  Sir  Thomas  Reade’s  having 
been  here  this  morning  from  the  Governor,  requesting  me  to  intimate 
to  him  (Count  Montholon)  the  absolute  necessity  of  my  obtaining  a 
sight  of  General  Bonaparte.  He  replied  what  he  had  communicated 
to  me  was  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  strictly  correct.  Of  course,  the 
Governor  had  power  to  act  as  he  thought  proper. 

Count  Montholon  further  said,  he  could  not  for  a  moment  conceive 
that  the  Governor  was  not  convinced  of  General  Bonaparte’s  presence 
in  the  Island,  and  of  his  severe  illness-  And,  with  respect  to  the  Orderly 


1  Count  Montholon  shows  always  great  patience,  never  expressing  resentment 
towards  the  Governor  for  his  exactions. 

s  When  Napoleon  is  slowly  dying,  and  lacks  the  spirit  and  the  strength  to  make 
any  physical  resistance  whatsoever,  Lowe  dares  once  more  to  talk  of  “  force  Such 
a  passage  as  this,  in  those  circumstances,  says  Mr.  Watson,  is  repulsive  reading  :  “  The 
Count  hoped  the  Governor  would  not  proceed  to  any  extreme.  The  Governor  replied 
‘  Je  suis  fermement  deeid6  4  le  faire,  et  memo  k  avoir  recours  4  la  force,  si  j’y  suis  con- 
traint  ’  And,  the  same  day,  the  A.D.C.  instructs  Lutyens  “  if  the  Surgeon  is  not 
admitted,  it  is  your  means  of  observation  alone  that  can  save  the  employment  of  force, 
which  must  be  had  recourse  to  to-morrow,  if  your  report  does  not  render  it  unnecessary 
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Officer,  or  a  British  Medical  Officer,  being  admitted  into  General 
Bonaparte’s  apartment  without  his  (the  General’s)  sanction,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  would  have  a  very  serious  effect,  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  if  a 
material  change  did  not  take  place  for  the  better,  his  death  must  ensue, 
and  he  trusted  his  latter  moments  would  not  be  disturbed. 

*  *  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


Pencil  note. — Upon  this  note,  the  Governor  proceeded  to  Longwood 
and  had  his  interview  with  Count  Montholon1. 


Longwood,  31st  March,  1821. 

Sir, — I  was  waiting  for  Count  Montholon  to  get  up  this  morning 
when  he  sent  for  me,  before  he  was  dressed.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  fix  upon  some  plan  to  enable  me  to  have  a  view  of 
General  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  had  last  night  consulted  with  Marchand  ; 
and,  they  had  agreed,  that  if  I  appeared  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
bed-chambers,  they  would,  if  possible,  cause  me  to  see  him,  by  means 
of  leaving  the  blinds  a  little  open.  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the  garden, 
when  Count  Montholon,  who  was  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  bed-room 
Venetians,  came  out  to  me  and  told  me  to  look  through  a  window,  the 
Venetian  and  curtain  of  which  he  had  purposely  left  a  little  open.  He 
observed  to  me,  that  General  Bonaparte  was  then  actually  being  assisted 
from  one  bed  to  the  other.  I  looked,  as  he  desired,  and  perceived  General 
Bonaparte,  leaning  on  Doctor  Antommarchi,  come  from  the  inside 
room,  and  heard  him  get  into  the  bed  of  the  room  in  which  I  looked2. 

*  *  He  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  This  was  the  last  visit  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  Longwood  during  the  life-time  of 
Napoleon.  The  Governor  had  only  six  interviews  with  Napoleon,  including  a  short 
one  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  then  new  Admiral,  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  the 
last  took  place,  in  a  period  of  five  years,  in  about  only  four  months  after  his  arrival 
at  St.  Helena. 

2  This  is  truly  pathetic  ! 
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Sir, — I  was  just  starting  for  Plantation  House,  when  I  got  the 
signal  from  the  Governor  to  remain  at  Longwood. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Lutyens. 

Endorsed. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer, 

31st  March,  1821. 


Longwood,  8th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  sat  up  with  General  Bonaparte  until  six 
o’clock  this  morning.  He  then  went  to  bed,  and  desired  Henley  to  call 
him  at  twelve  o’clock,  since  which  I  have  seen  the  Count,  and  enquired 
of  him  how  Novaraz  was.  He  said  he  had  not  yet  heard.  His 
illness  was  a  liver-complaint1.  I  then  mentioned,  that  if  Novaraz  would 
like  the  advice  of  Doctor  Arnott,  I  was  sure  Doctor  Arnott  would  go 
to  see  him  with  pleasure. 

Richards  says  that  nothing  is  ever  taken  into  the  General’s  room 
but  broth,  and  that  but  seldom.  A  tea-cup-full  was  taken  in  early  this 
morning.  Doctor  Arnott  has  just  left  General  Bonaparte2.  He  says  he 
finds  but  little  alteration  in  the  General’s  health,  if  anything  he  appears 
better.  He  has  been  shaved  this  day,  it  is  the  first  time  since  his  ill¬ 
ness. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  9th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  went  to  bed  last  evening  before  eight 
o’clock,  and  ordered  Henley  to  call  him  at  twelve,  at  which  time  he  got 


1  This  was  the  crucial  question.  The  French  said  “  yes  ”,  Lowe,  leading  the 
English,  said  “  no 

a  This  is  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Arnott,  of  the  20th  Regiment,  recorded  in  these 
letters  ;  but,  the  first  time  that  he  saw  Napoleon  professionally  was  on  April  1st. 

The  account  of  the  health  of  Napoleon  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first,  from  October,  1815,  to  July,  1818,  while  O’Meara  acted  as  physician :  the  second, 
from  July,  1818,  to  September,  1819,  during  which  time,  with  the  exception  of  five  visits 
from  Stokoe,  Napoleon  was  not  seen  by  any  medical  man  :  and,  the  third,  from 
September,  1819,  to  May  5th,  1821,  when  Antommarchi  attended  upon  him,  associated 
during  the  last  thirty-five  days  with  Arnott.  See  “  The  Illness  and  Death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ”,  by  Arnold  Chaplin,  M.D. 
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up  and  went  to  General  Bonaparte,  where  he  remained  until  six  this 
morning.  General  Bonaparte  sent  for  Doctor  Arnott  at  nine  this  morning. 
During  the  time  Doctor  Arnott  was  there,  the  General  took  a  small 
quantity  of  broth,  meat-jelly,  and  drank  some  claret  mixed  with  water. 


*  *  * 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — Count  Montholon  is  not  yet  up. 


* 

E.  Lutyens. 


Longwood,  12th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  for  the  information  of  the  Governor,  that,  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  your  note  of  the  8th  inst.,  Doctor  Arnott  came  to  Longwood.  I  gave 
him  your  note  to  read  :  I  then  went  to  the  apartments  of  Count 
Montholon  and  Doctor  Antommarchi.  The  latter  gentleman  was  not 
at  home,  nor  could  I  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him,  until 
some  time  after  he  and  Doctor  Arnott  returned  from  visiting  General 
Bonaparte.  Doctor  Arnott  then  informed  me,  that  Count  Montholon 
had  spoken  to  Doctor  Antommarchi  before  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
(Doctor  Arnott’s)  seeing  Novaraz,  upon  which  Doctor  Antommarchi 
replied  “  there  is  no  occasion,  there  is  nothing  particular  ”,  from 
which  Doctor  Arnott  conceived  his  advice  was  not  required,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  make  the  communication  to  Doctor  Antommarchi, 
as  it  might  have  had  the  appearance  of  forcing  his  attendance  on 
them. 

The  reason  I  did  not  enter  into  any  particulars  yesterday  of  Doctor 
Arnott’s  having  visited  Novaraz,  was  that  Doctor  Arnott  had  informed 
me  he  was  then  going  to  Plantation  House. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens, 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening,  during  the  time  I  was  with  the  Governor, 
a  servant  of  the  Establishment  left  in  my  apartments  Coxe’s  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  understand 
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until  I  saw  Doctor  Arnott,  after  he  came  from  visiting  General  Bonaparte, 
who  informed  me  General  Bonaparte  had  been  talking  about  English 
soldiers,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  said  he  would  make  the  Library  of  the 
20th  Regiment  a  present  of  the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
one  of  the  best  English  generals,  and  immediately  ordered  Marchand 
to  get  it,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  me1. 

Doctor  Arnott  has  just  come  from  General  Bonaparte,  who, he  thinks, 
is  a  little  better  this  morning. 


I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


E.  Lutyens. 


P.S. — I  shall  keep  the  books  until  I  hear  from  you.  The  subject 
of  the  books  is  only  known  to  Arnott  and  myself. 

E.  L. 

Pencil  note. — Mem  :  in  the  margin. 


Doctor  Arnott,  who  brought  the  above  note  from  Captain  Lutyens, 
was  desired  to  tell  him  to  send  the  books  to  Plantation  House,  for  the 
Governor  to  look  at. 


Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  sent  for  me  last  evening  to  request  I 
would  make  an  application  for  Serjeant  Dorrington  of  the  20th  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  is  appointed  school-master,  to  attend  at  the  same  hour  to 
instruct  her  children  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  She  regretted  much 
the  death  of  Serjeant  Lilley,  who  had  improved  them  so  much,  and 
said  she  had  heard  the  Officers  had  made  a  subscription  for  his  orphan, 


1  The  result  of  the  presentation  of  Coxe’s  “  Life  of  Marlborough”,  by  Napoleon  to 
the  officers  of  the  20th  Regiment,  was  the  removal  from  duty  at  Longwood  of  Captain 
Engelbert  Lutyens.  The  book  had  been  given  to  Napoleon  by  the  Honourable  Robert 
Spencer,  who  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in  October,  1820,  commanding  H.M.S.  “  Owen  Glen- 
dower 

Forsyth,  referring  to  the  three  volumes,  acknowledges  that  “  Napoleon’s  kindly 
meant  present  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  accepted.  He  did  not  send 
them  as  coming  from  ‘  the  Emperor  ’,  nor  write  the  objectionable  title  in  them  ;  nor 
was  there  much  likelihood  of  a  British  regiment  being  seduced  from  its  allegiance  by 
adding  to  its  library  a  few  books,  the  gift  of  Napoleon  ”. 

Now  comes  the  tale.  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mas. 
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and  requested  me  to  let  her  have  the  list,  that  she  might  put  her  name 
to  it.  She  has  already  been  very  kind  to  the  little  girl,  having  sent  her, 
through  me,  a  great  deal  of  mourning  and  cast  clothes  of  Hortense. 

The  Countess  mentioned  she  had  heard  that  General  Bonaparte 
had  given  to  the  20th  Library  the  "Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ”, 
the  whole  of  which  the  General  now  had  translated  into  French1  by 
Count  Bertrand. 

Doctor  Arnott  was  with  General  Bonaparte  last  evening.  He  found 
him  much  the  same  as  in  the  morning.  He  asked  the  Doctor  how  the 
Officers  liked  the  books  ;  but,  something  occurred  in  the  room  by  which 
means  he  did  not  answer2. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  have  forwarded  the  books3. 


Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — When  I  wrote  to  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  Major 
Jackson’s  letter,  I  hastily  acted  under  the  impression  of  its  having  been 
written  by  the  Governor’s  sanction,  knowing  Major  Jackson  to  have 
been  sent  for  to  Plantation  House4.  On  again  referring  to  it,  I  perceive 
that  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  any  such  sanction,  and  the 
erroneous  statement  of  the  Governor’s  not  having  been  informed  of  the 
offer  made  by  General  Bonaparte  further  induced  me  to  imagine  that 
Major  Jackson’s  letter  was  written  without  his  knowledge,  and  as  I  have 
no  authority  for  receiving  directions  from  Major  Jackson,  in  regard  to 
my  conduct  at  Longwood5, 1  beg  leave  to  enclose  his  letter,  and  to  request 
the  Governor’s  directions  how  to  act  thereupon. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Where  is  this  French  translation  ? 

2  This  would  appear  to  be  an  answer  more  Scotico,  an  evasion. 

8  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough,  in  three  volumes. 

4  See  note  as  to  the  Governor’s  knowledge.  Page  183. 

5  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  case  of  Captain  Lutyens.  His  appointment  was 
extra-regimental.  See  letter  of  April  16th,  1821.  Page  111. 
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Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  and,  conceiving  I  have  no  authority 
to  act  from  your  orders,  in  regard  to  my  conduct  at  Longwood,  I  have 
forwarded  it  to  the  Governor  for  his  directions  how  to  act. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Jackson,  20th  Regiment. 


Deadwood,  16th  April,  1821. 

My  Dear  Gorrequer, — I  forwarded  you  a  note  I  have  received 
from  Captain  Lutyens,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  disrespectful  and 
presuming.  He  intimates  he  has  no  authority  to  act  from  my  orders  in 
regard  to  his  conduct  at  Longwood,  and,  moreover,  that  he  has  forwarded 
my  letter  to  the  Governor.  Captain  Lutyens  should  have  paused  before 
acting  with  such  precipitation,  as  he  should  be  aware  that  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  which  would  have  regarded  the  Regiment  so  materially, 
more  especially  the  Commanding  Officer  of  it,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  assert  his  opinion  and  suggest  his  advice  to  him,  which  he 
has  so  ungraciously  received.  I  have  written  to  Captain  Lutyens, 
expressing  my  disapprobation  of  the  tenor  of  his  note,  and  informing 
him  I  should  submit  it  to  the  Governor.  I  send  it  you  for  perusal. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Jackson1. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  16th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Governor  a  letter  I  have 
received  this  afternoon  from  Major  Jackson,  at  which  I  am  much  sur¬ 
prised. 

Had  I  acted  otherwise  than  laid  his  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  before 
the  Governor,  I  should  have  considered  my  conduct  highly  reprehen¬ 
sible,  conceiving  I  am  only  under  the  directions  of  the  Governor  in 
regard  to  all  duties  connected  with  the  Longwood  Establishment2. 

1  This  letter  is  endorsed,  in  a  different  handwriting,  “  useless  ”. 

2  See  letter  of  April  15th,  1821.  Page  110. 
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I  have  likewise  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  last  evening  to  Major 
Jackson,  in  which  I  cannot  perceive  anything  in  the  least  disrespectful. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

[Copy.] 

Deadwood,  16th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  which  I  consider,  from  a  Captain 
of  the  Regiment  under  my  command,  to  be  very  disrespectful,  presuming, 
and  tending  to  insubordination.  I  shall,  therefore,  submit  it  to  the 
Governor,  as  I  never  can  permit  an  Officer  of  the  Regiment  to  scrutinize, 
and  make  comments  on,  my  conduct.  The  tenor  of  it  throughout  I 
little  expected  from  a  junior  Officer1. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson,  Major,  20th  Regiment, 

Commanding2. 

To  Captain  Lutyens,  20th  Regiment. 


Longwood,  17th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  told  me  last  evening  that,  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Osborne  being  about  to  leave  her,  she  would  be  glad  of  some¬ 
one  to  supply  her  place,  and  that  she  had  heard  of  a  woman  who  came 
out  with  Mrs.  Short,  who  had  since  left  her  service  and,  should  this 
person  be  out  of  place  and  prove  of  good  character,  the  Countess  would 
be  obliged  by  the  Governor’s  permitting  her  to  take  her. 

If  the  Governor  approves  of  it,  I  will  write  a  note  to  Doctor  Short 
to  know  the  woman’s  character. 


1  Traces  are  legible  of  the  addition  “  in  receiving  advice  ”.  See  letter  of  April 
28th,  1821.  Page  122. 

2  Major  Jackson  was  the  Senior  Major,  in  temporary  command  during  the  absence 
of  Colonel  South.  He  and  Captain  Lutyens  had  each,  at  this  time,  served  eighteen 
years  in  the  20th  Regiment.  He  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1826,  and  died  in  1841. 
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Mr.  Nudd1  and  the  carpenters  are  at  work  and  expect  to  finish  the 
job  this  evening.  General  Bonaparte  slept  in  the  drawing-room  last 
night.  Doctor  Antommarchi’s  bed  was  carried  from  his  apartments 
to  the  house  last  night. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  evening,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  conceiving  that,  consistently  with  the  duties  of  the  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed,  I  could  not  have  pursued  a  different  line  of  con¬ 
duct  towards  Major  Jackson,  and  seeing  nothing  “  disrespectful  and 
tending  to  insubordination  ”  in  my  letter  to  him,  I  must  positively 
decline  making  any  apology  to  him.  And  as,  from  the  letter  of  the 
16th  inst.,  which  I  received  from  him,  I  consider  my  character  of  an 
officer  at  stake,  I  beg  leave  most  urgently  to  request  that  my  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Governor  of  the  29th  of  December,  18202 3,  may  be  as 
immediately  as  possible  complied  with,  previous  to  my  taking  proper 
steps  for  having  my  conduct  enquired  into. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  return  to  me,  by 
the  bearer  of  this,  Major  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  which  I 
forwarded  to  you  the  same  day. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Engelbert  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc. 


lJohn  Nudd,  a  carpenter  at  St.  Helena  between  1816  and  1821.  He  was  responsible 

for  the  woodwork  at  Longwood  and  at  the  New  House.  He  retired  to  Blackheath. 
He  made  an  affidavit,  in  support  of  Lowe,  as  to  the  exact  height  of  the  railings  around 
the  New  House,  to  which  Napoleon  took  exception.  See  letter  of  November  21st,  1820. 
Page  68. 

3  See  page  84. 
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Longwood,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  having  heard  that  a  female  servant  Mrs. 
Short  brought  from  England  is  about  to  leave  Mrs.  Short,  Countess 
Bertrand,  being  in  great  want  of  an  attendant,  wishes  to  know  if  the 
woman  bears  a  good  character. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Doctor  Short,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Doctor  Arnott  was  with  General  Bonaparte  this  morning. 
He  found  the  General  very  low  and  not  any  better.  Count  Montholon 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  did  not  think  General  Bonaparte  could  sur¬ 
vive  more  than  three  or  four  weeks.  He  added,  the  strength  of  the 
General’s  body  appeared  to  have  gone  from  his  body  to  his  head,  that 
he  now  recollected  everything  of  former  days,  that  the  stupor  and 
forgetfulness  had  left  him,  and  he  is  now  continually  talking  of  what 
will  take  place  at  his  death. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — I  sent  in  the  pheasant  last  evening,  and  a  brace  this  morning. 


Longwood,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Agreeable  to  the  Governor’s  consent,  I  gave  the  enclosed 
subscription1  to  Countess  Bertrand  and,  on  its  being  returned  to  me, 
I  unexpectedly  found  Count  Montholon’s  name  to  it,  and  therefore 
send  it  to  you  for  the  Governor’s  consideration. 

•i*  •I* 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  See  the  letter  of  April  15th,  1821.  Page  109. 
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Longwood,  20th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
communications  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.  In  answer  to  the  first 
of  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  had  put  a  quite  opposite  con¬ 
struction  on  the  conversation  of  the  beginning  of  February  last  to  that 
which  you  give  in  your  letter.  It  was  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  as  follows  : 

You  addressed  me  by  saying  “  Oh,  the  Governor  desired  me  to 
mention,  that  he  would  comply  with  your  wish  ”.  “  What  wish  ?  ”  I 

replied.  You  then  said  “  that  which  you  expressed  to  the  Governor 
about  your  being  removed  from  this  ”.  I  answered  “very  well”.  You 
then  said  “  Crokat,  I  believe,  is  the  person  to  succeed  you,  have  you 
heard  him  say  anything  about  it?”. — “No”. — “Does  he  know  of  it?”.  “I 
do  not  know  :  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  nor  have  I 
made  known  to  my  Regiment  that  I  have  applied  to  be  relieved.  I 
suppose  Sir  Thomas  Reade  will  make  the  arrangement  with  him  ”. 
When  you  came  round  with  me  towards  the  apartments  of  the  orderly 
officer,  you  observed  “you  will  not  have  the  honor  of  living  in  this  fine 
house  ”.  I  answered  “  it  is  not  my  wish  :  and,  I  hope  my  successor, 
who  is  to  live  in  it,  will  give  the  Governor  more  satisfaction  than  I 
have  done  ”.  You,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  asked  me  “  how 
long  have  you  been  here?”.  I  replied  “one  year  on  the  9th  of  this 
month  ”.  Upon  which  you  observed  “  then  there  are  but  a  few  days 
to  complete  it  ”.  Such  being  the  whole  conversation  that  passed 
between  us  on  the  subject,  on  that  day  or  any  other,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  contained  in  it,  the  most  remote 
hint  of  my  wishing  to  remain  at  Longwood,  or  any  intimation  from 
you  of  the  period  of  my  relief  being  deferred  till  the  removal  of 
General  Bonaparte  to  the  new  house  :  and,  so  convinced  was  I,  in 
consequence  of  the  above  conversation,  that  I  was  to  rejoin  my  Regi¬ 
ment,  that  the  following  morning  I  made  arrangements  accordingly, 
and  purchased  a  hut  which  was  built  for  the  regimental  school,  with 
the  intention  of  improving  it  for  my  residence. 

In  answer  to  your  other  communication  of  the  same  evening, 
expressing  His  Excellency’s,  the  Governor’s,  disapprobation  of  my  con¬ 
duct,  I  can,  of  course,  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that,  feeling  that  I  have 
conscientiously  performed  what  I  conceived  the  strict  line  of  my  duty, 
and  consequently  feeling  myself  aggrieved  in  the  severe  censure  my 
conduct  has  met  with  from  Major  Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the 
16th  inst.,  I  feel  myself  imperiously  called  upon,  however  reluctantly, 
for  the  defence  of  my  character  as  an  officer,  to  take  the  steps  pointed 
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out  by  His  Majesty’s  regulations,  by  forwarding  the  statement  of  the 
case  through  the  proper  channels  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief1. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Engelbert  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 


To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  20th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Henley,  Count  Montholon’s  servant,  informed  me  that  his 
master  had  been  speaking  to  him  about  his  going  to  Europe  with  him, 
and  had  desired  him  to  enquire  at  the  shop  in  camp  if  they  had  any 
large  trunks. 

Countess  Bertrand  said,  when  I  read  to  her  Doctor  Short’s  note, 
I  am  sorry  the  woman  is  a  bad  character,  for  I  want  a  person  who  will 
go  to  England  with  me.  I  must  have  some  woman-servant,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  get  leave  for  Baker  to  go,  to  take  charge  of  Arthur, 
the  child  is  so  fond  of  him. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  of  General  Bonaparte  this  morning. 
Count  Montholon  I  have  not  seen. 


* 


To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


*  * 

E.  Lutyens. 


1  The  second  son  of  George  the  Third,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  K.G., 
G.C.B.,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  Field-Marshal  in  the  Army,  Commander-in-Chief  of  His 
Majesty’s  forces,  &c.  Born  August  16th,  1763.  September  29th,  1791,  married 
Frederica  Charlotte  Ubrica  Catherina,  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Wilham  the  Second  of  Prussia.  She  died  August  6th,  1820.  The  Duke  died  January 
5th,  1827,  without  issue.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  indirectly  a  natural  interest  in 
Captain  Crokat,  which  may  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  Governor. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer  in 
answer  to  his  of  the  18th  April  : — 1 

Longwood,  20th  April,  1821. 

“  I  had  put  a  quite  opposite  construction  on  the  conversation  of  the 
beginning  of  February  last,  to  that  which  you  give  in  your  letter.  It 
was  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows — You  addressed  me  by  saying, 
‘  Oh  !  the  Governor  desired  me  to  mention  that  he  would  comply  with 
your  wish.’  ‘  What  wish  ?  ’  I  replied.  You  then  said  ‘  that  which 
you  expressed  to  the  Governor  about  your  being  removed  from  this. 
I  answered  ‘  very  well  \  You  then  said,  ‘  Crokat,  I  believe,  is  the 
person  to  succeed  you,  have  you  heard  him  say  anything  about  it  ?  ’. 
‘  No  ’.  ‘  Does  he  know  of  it  ?  \  ‘I  do  not  know  :  I  have  never  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject,  nor  have  I  made  known  to  my  Regiment  that  I 
have  applied  to  be  relieved.  I  suppose  Sir  Thomas  Reade  will  make 
the  arrangement  with  him  When  you  came  round  with  me  towards 
the  apartments  of  the  orderly  officer,  you  observed  ‘  you  will  not  have 
the  honor  of  living  in  this  fine  house  \  I  answered  ‘  it  is  not  my  wish  : 
and,  I  hope  my  successor,  who  is  to  live  in  it,  will  give  the  Governor 
more  satisfaction  than  I  have  done  \  You,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
asked  me  ‘  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  \  I  replied  ‘  one  year  on  the 
9th  of  this  month  ’.  Upon  which  you  observed  ‘  there  are  but  a  few 
days  to  complete  it  ’.  Such  being  the  whole  conversation  that  passed 
between  us,  on  that  day  or  any  other,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  contained  in  it  the  most  remote  hint  of  my  wishing 
to  remain  at  Longwood,  or  any  intimation  from  you,  of  the  period  of 
my  relief  being  deferred  till  the  removal  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the 
new  house  :  and,  so  convinced  was  I,  in  consequence  of  the  above  con¬ 
versation,  that  I  was  to  rejoin  my  Regiment,  that  the  following  morning 
I  made  arrangements  accordingly,  and  purchased  a  hut,  etc.”. 


Major  Gorrequer’s  observations  on  the  extract  above. 

Plantation  House,  20th  April,  1821. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of,  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  very 
words  I  used  in  the  conversation  with  Captain  Lutyens  on  the 


1  This  extract,  on  divided  paper,  is  written  in  the  first  column,  and  the  following 
observations  are  written  in  the  second  column. 
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30th  January  (not  in  the  beginning  of  February,  as  I  myself  thought 
when  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  April)  : 

That  the  Governor  had  desired  me  to  mention  to  him  (Captain 
Lutyens)  that  it  was  his  intention  to  comply  with  his  application  to  be 
relieved  from  Longwood  ;  “  but,  as  General  Bonaparte  is  expected  soon 
to  remove  to  the  new  house,  he  has  thought  it  best  to  defer  it  till  then 
Captain  Lutyens  answered  without  any  hesitation,  and  in  a  tone  of 
ready  acquiescence  ‘  very  well  I  then  asked  him  on  what  day  he  would 
have  completed  a  year  in  the  duty  of  orderly  officer  at  Longwood.  He 
said,  on  the  9th  February. 

I  observed  to  Captain  Lutyens,  that  I  believed  Captain  Crokat 
would  succeed  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  heard  him  say  anything  on  the 
subject.  “  No  ”,  he  replied.  I  also  enquired,  if  he  knew  whether  Captain 
Crokat  had  been  informed  of  it.  Captain  Lutyens  answered  he  did  not 
know,  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  him  (Captain  Crokat)  on  the  subject, 
nor  had  he  mentioned  to  any  other  person  he  having  even  applied  to  be 
relieved  from  Longwood.  He  supposed  Sir  Thomas  Reade  would  make 
the  arrangements. 

The  above  being  the  short  communication  I  was  charged  to  make 
to  Captain  Lutyens,  and  that  too  only  a  few  minutes  before  I  made  it, 
I  neither  could  nor  did  omit  so  principal  a  part  as  that  “  General  Bona¬ 
parte  being  expected  to  remove  soon  to  the  new  house,  the  Governor 
had  thought  it  best  to  defer  relieving  Captain  Lutyens  till  then 

Captain  Lutyens  relates  the  conversation,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect. 
I  am,  however,  positively  certain,  of  having  stated  what  I  have  said 
above  to  him. 

N.B. — Had  I  heard  Captain  Lutyens  say  in  this  conversation  “  I 
hope  my  successor,  etc.,  will  give  the  Governor  more  satisfaction  than 
I  have  done”,  my  omitting  such  expressions1  ought  rather  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  him,  as  the  repetition  of  them  could  certainly 
prove  of  no  advantage  to  him. 

As  Captain  Lutyens  says  he  expected  in  consequence  of  the  above 
communication  to  be  immediately  relieved,  why  in  that  case  not  renew 
his  application  when  he  found  it  deferred  ?  The  assenting  reply  “  very 
well  ”,  and  the  rest  of  his  conversation,  being  in  a  cheerful  tone,  fully 
satisfied  me  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  continue  in  the 
office  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood,  some  time  longer,  as  I  then  men¬ 
tioned.  His  not  having  made  known  his  application  to  be  relieved  to 


1  Evidently  such  expressions  were  spoken  in  one  sense,  and  understood  in  another. 
See  letter  of  April  26th,  1821.  Page  120. 
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any  other  person  does  not  besides  weaken  the  inference.  I,  frequently 
(and  very  soon)  afterwards,  saw  Captain  Lutyens  at  Longwood,  who 
never  expressed  himself  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  relief,  or 
even  reverted  to  this  conversation,  or  said  one  word  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  his  relief1,  nor  did  I  see  any  preparation  (?)  or  arrangements  making 
in  his  quarters  as  if  about  to  leave  them. 


Longwood,  21st  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  hear  General  Bonaparte  has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  some¬ 
thing  better  this  morning.  Countess  Bertrand  wishes  to  have  two  of 
the  longest  scaffold-poles,  to  fix  a  swing  to  for  the  children.  I  have 
sent  the  pheasant  to  the  house. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  23rd  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Doctor  Arnott  was  with  General  Bonaparte  this  morning. 
He  found  the  General  something  better. 

I  will  be  in  James  Town  to-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock. 

*  *  *  * 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  26th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  shall  call  immediately 
on  Captain  Crokat.  Count  Montholon  has  requested  me  to  ask  if  any 
bitter-almonds  could  be  got  from  Plantation  House,  as  they  could  not 
find  any  for  sale  in  James  Town. 

j}c  %  % 

E.  Lutyens. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  The  last  paragraph  after  the  word  “  relief  ”  is  a  pencil-note. 
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Deadwood,  26th  April,  1821, 

Six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  not  being  at  home  until  past  five  o’clock 
this  evening,  I  could  not  present  Captain  Crokat  to  him  sooner. 

Upon  Captain  Crokat  delivering  his  letter,  Count  Montholon  said 
he  hoped  he  should  always  be  on  as  good  terms  with  him  as  he  had 
been  with  myself.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  me1,  and  said,  “  I 
have  been  desired  by  Napoleon  to  express  to  you  his  satisfaction  at  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  by  you,  during  your  residence  at 
Longwood  ;  and,  am  further  requested  to  say  that  he  hopes,  if  he 
recovers  his  health,  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ”.  I  then 
bowed  and  retired. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment2. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc. 


Deadwood,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  for  the  information  of  the  Governor, 
that,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Count  Montholon  was  passing  from  his 
apartments  to  the  house,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  true  what  he  had  heard, 
that  I  was  going  from  Longwood.  I  replied  I  expected  it,  upon  which 
he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  passed  on.  From  whence  Count 
Montholon  derived  his  information  I  know  not. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens. 

Captain  20th. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Pencil  note  :  “On  quitting  Longwood,  Captain  Lutyens  was  addressed  by  Count 
Montholon,  who  said  ‘  I  have  ’,  &c  ”. 

2  The  reports  of  Captain  Lutyens  as  Orderly  Officer  came  to  an  end.  They  are 
continued  by  the  reports  of  Captain  Crokat.  See  the  letters,  commencing  with  a  letter 
from  Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Crokat  of  April  26th,  1821.  Page  185. 
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James  Town,  April  27th,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wortham  relative  to  his  removal  from  Longwood  ;  and,  as  I 
fully  coincide  with  him,  that  the  character  of  the  Corps  to  which  he 
belongs  remains  implicated  so  long  as  the  cause  of  his  removal  remains 
private,  I  beg  to  submit  it  to  your  consideration  ;  requesting  also  to  be 
informed  whether  the  dismission  of  that  officer  from  his  duties  at  Dead- 
wood  be  intended  to  preclude  his  visiting  those  Barracks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 


Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  Emmett,  Major, 
Commanding  Royal  Engineers. 


To  His  Excellency, 

Lt.-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


James  Town,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir,— Having  been  asked  by  Captain  Lutyens,  as  a  friend,  for  my 
advice  in  a  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned  at  Longwood,  and 
having  complied  with  his  request  by  giving  my  sentiments  to  him  con¬ 
fidentially  on  the  subject,  and  having  subsequently  by  his  desire  com¬ 
municated  the  circumstance  to  yourself  and  an  officer  of  his  own 
Regiment,  I  have,  in  consequence  of  so  doing,  received  an  order  from 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  quit  Longwood,  and  have  moreover 
been  informed  by  you  of  His  Excellency’s  directions,  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  the  duties  with  which  I  have  been  heretofore  entrusted 
both  at  Longwood  and  Deadwood.  As  I  conceive  that  by  this  public 
demonstration  of  His  Excellency’s  displeasure,  not  only  my  own  char¬ 
acter,  but  consequently  that  of  the  Corps  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  belong,  is  seriously  implicated,  most  particularly  while  the  cause 
of  my  removal  is  unknown  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  some  improper 
connection  with  the  persons  detained  at  Longwood  will  naturally  be 
suspected,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  my  request  that  I  may  be 
empowered  to  state  publicly  that  the  above  facts  are  the  cause  of  my 
removal  ;  and,  I  beg  leave,  moreover,  to  request  that  you  would  have 
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the  goodness  to  ascertain  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself  restricted 
from  visiting  His  Majesty’s  20th  Regiment  at  Deadwood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  Y.  Wortham, 

Lieutenant  Royal  Engineers. 

To  Major  Emmett, 

Commanding  Royal  Engineers. 


Deadwood,  28th  April,  1821. 


Sir, — Conceiving  that  the  letter  of  the  16th  instant1 1  received  from 
you,  in  consequence  of  mine  of  the  preceding  day,  most  seriously  affects 
my  character  as  an  officer,  inasmuch  as  it  accuses  me  of  addressing 
to  you  a  letter  disrespectful,  presuming  and  tending  to  insubordination, 
and  intimates  your  conduct  to  have  been  scrutinized  and  made  com¬ 
ments  on  by  me,  your  Junior  Officer,  and  feeling  conscientiously  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  letter  did  not  merit  any  such  censure,  I  must  beg  leave 
most  respectfully  to  request  such  redress  as  may  remove  from  my 
character  the  stigma  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  above  ex¬ 
pressions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Jackson, 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 


Deadwood,  28th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  from  the 
very  laconic  and  provoking  style  in  which  it  was  couched  (in  an  official 
form)  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Regiment,  to  whom  on  points  of 
duty  materially  regarding  the  Regiment  every  submission  is  due,  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  wanting  in  respect.  I,  therefore,  was  urged  to 
make  use  of  more  forcible  terms  at  the  moment  than  was  probably 

1  See  letter  of  April  16th,  1821.  Page  112. 
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demanded.  I  regret  the  word  “insubordination”1,  as  I  never  can  suppose 
an  old  Officer  of  the  Regiment  could  by  his  conduct  in  any  shape  be 
capable  of  it. 

I  hope  the  affair  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  it  being  my  most  sincere 
desire  to  be  at  all  times  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Officers  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  all  possible  harmony  should  prevail  in  it,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  Corps. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

E.  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment. 

To  Captain  Lutyens,  20th  Regiment. 


Deadwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

My  Dear  Gorrequer, — I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
yesterday  to  Captain  Lutyens,  which  I  conceived  to  be  more  conceding 
and  conciliatory  than  I  was  probably  justified  in  writing.  To  my  great 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  the  enclosed  this  morning.  It 
evinces  so  much,  and  such  determined,  hostility  to  his  Commanding 
Officer,  as  calls  for  my  marked  displeasure,  and  manifests  an  invincible 
resolution  of  acting  in  defiance  of  authority. 

I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  submit  these  letters  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  for  his  decision  thereupon. 

Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment. 


Deadwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  yesterday  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  same  date,  and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  sufficiently  removes  the  stigma  cast  upon 
my  character  in  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.1.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “  presuming,  disrespectful,  and  tending  to  insubordination  ” 
may  be  withdrawn.  However  laconic  my  letter  of  the  15th  instant 


1  See  letter  of  April  16th,  1821.  Page  112. 
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might  have  appeared  to  you,  there  was  nothing  either  provoking  or 
disrespectful  intended  in  it  ;  nor  was  disrespect,  or  anything  provoking, 
even  thought  of  by  me,  either  then,  or  since1. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

To  Major  Jackson,  Captain  20th. 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 


29th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  beg  to 
inform  you  I  am  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  I  have  forwarded  it 
to  the  Governor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

E.  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment. 

To  Captain  Lutyens,  20th  Regiment. 


Deadwood,  11th  May,  1821. 

Sir,- — Having  been  informed  by  you  in  the  letter  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  receive  of  the  29th  ulto.,  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
letter  I  had  addressed  to  you  on  that  day,  and  that  consequently  you  had 
forwarded  it  to  the  Governor,  and  not  having  since  heard  from  you,  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  whether  I  am  to  expect  any  further  communication  on 
the  subject  previous  to  acting  according  to  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  the  1st  Article  of  the  12th  Section  of  the  Articles  of  War. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  delay  thus  long  any  further  enquiry, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  things  produced  by  the  late  illness  and 
death  of  General  Bonaparte2 3. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

To  Major  Jackson,  Captain  20th  Regiment. 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 

1  This  explanation  might  have  been  accepted,  and  the  incident  honourably  closed. 

It  reads  like  an  “  acknowledgment  See  letter  of  May  12th,  1821.  Page  157. 

3  Napoleon  died  on  May  5th,  1821. 
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[Copy.] 

11th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  deemed  it  my  imperative  duty  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Regiment,  and  in  maintenance  of  my  authority,  to  forward  your 
letter  to  the  Governor.  You  can  expect  no  further  communication 
from  me  on  this  affair. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment. 

To  Captain  Lutyens. 


Deadwood,  14th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — As  in  the  transaction  which  has  passed  between  Major  Jackson 
and  myself,  I  have  followed  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  by  applying  in  the  first  instance  to  him  as  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  my  Regiment  for  redress,  and  still  feeling  myself  aggrieved,  I 
wish  in  further  compliance  with  those  instructions  to  lay  the  affair 
before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as,  in  so 
doing,  I  must  necessarily  include  some  of  the  correspondence  relating 
to  Longwood,  I  beg  leave  to  enquire  whether  the  proper  channel  for 
forwarding  my  statement  will  be  through  Major  Jackson,  as  laid  down 
by  His  Majesty’s  Regulations  in  respect  to  all  applications  from  Regi¬ 
mental  Officers,  or  directly  through  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary. 


James  Town,  May  16th,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  withheld  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  27th  ultimo  from  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  further  communica¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  Governor, 
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with  an  inclosure  from  Lieutenant  Wortham,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
late  events  which  have  occurred  at  Longwood1. 

But  as  one  of  H.M.  Regiments  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Island, 
and  as  no  reply  has  been  made  to  the  request  of  that  officer,  to  be  em¬ 
powered  to  state,  with  the  authority  of  His  Excellency,  the  actual 
cause  of  his  removal  from  Longwood,  I  beg  you  would  again  submit 
those  letters  for  consideration,  as  such  sanction  would  effectually  remove 
any  false  impression  of  its  having  originated  from  improper  intercourse 
with  the  French  persons  at  Longwood,  an  impression  which  must 
naturally  be  strengthened  by  the  removal  of  the  officer  under  whose 
charge  the  works  were  conducted,  at  a  time  when  the  working-parties 
were  large,  and  when  the  greater  proportion  of  the  detachment  of 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  were  on  the  spot. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  Emmett,  Major, 
Commanding  Royal  Engineers. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Deadwood,  20th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  18th  instant,  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Major  Jackson  yester¬ 
day,  and  in  reply  have  the  honor  to  request  His  Excellency  the  Governor’s 
special  permission  to  lay  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  through  the  channels  pointed  out  by  the  regulations  of  His 
Majesty’s  service,  the  letters  which  I  have  given  the  dates  of  on  the 
other  side,  without  which  I  do  not  think  a  proper  view  could  be  taken 
of  the  matter  by  His  Royal  Highness.  These  letters,  I  hope,  His 


1  Napoleon,  bom  at  Ajaccio  on  August  15th,  1769,  died  at  Longwood,  at  5-49  p.m., 
on  Saturday,  May  5th,  1821,  aged  fifty-one.  “  Just  at  the  very  instant  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon,  he  breathed  his  last  sigh  !  ”.  Tradition  alleges  that  at  the  time 
a  tempest  of  unusual  severity  was  raging  over  the  Island. 
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Excellency  the  Governor  will  sanction  me  to  forward  with  my  Memorial, 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  the  affair. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 


To  Major  Gorrequer, 
Military  Secretary. 


Dates. 

April  14th 

14th 

yy 

15th 

yy 

15th 

yy 

15th 

yy 

15th 

yy 

15th 

yy 

16  th 

yy 

16th 

yy 

16th 

yy 

16th 

yy 

16th 

yy 

17th 

yy 

16th 

yy 

18th 

yy 

18th 

yy 

18th 

yy 

20th 

yy 

27th 

yy 

18th 

yy 

28th 

yy 

28th 

yy 

29th 

yy 

29th 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Postscript  to  note  from  Major  Gorrequer  to 
Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major  Jackson  to  Major 
Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Jackson. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 
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Dates. 


May  11th 
„  11th 
„  14th 
„  18  th 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 
Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 
Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 
Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 


Deadwood,  22nd  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  having  mentioned  to  me  that  Countess 
Bertrand  had  expressed  her  surprise  I  had  not  been  to  see  her,  I  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  if  the  Governor 
has  any  objection  to  my  calling1. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Deadwood,  29th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter  dated  22nd  instant 
stating  that  the  Governor  will  “  not  prevent  the  communication  with 
it  ”  (the  appeal)  “  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  your  letter,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  bear  reference  to  the  point  in  appeal,  but  allow  them  to 
proceed  together  ”,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  informed  whether 
that  paragraph  be  intended  to  admit  of  the  communication  of  all  the 
letters  referred  to  in  mine  dated  20th  May,  through  the  regular  and 
usual  channels  ;  since,  on  re-examination  of  the  whole  affair,  should 
any  of  those  letters  be  omitted,  I  conceive  that  a  distinct  and  full  view 
of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  me  cannot  be  presented  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

1  See  note,  page  59. 
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Deadwood,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
forward  the  enclosed  Memorial,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  to  Major 
General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  through  the  proper  channels,  in  order  to  be 
laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 


Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Engelbert  Lutyens, 


To  Major  Jackson, 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 


Captain  20th  Regiment. 


St.  Helena,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
lay  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Memorial. 

I  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  Engelbert  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 

To  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 

Military  Secretary,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


St.  Helena,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  Memorial  received  from  Captain 
Lutyens,  which  he  requests  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Notwithstanding  the  communications  you  personally  made  to  that 
officer  and  the  advice  you  gave  him,  Captain  Lutyens  has  manifested  a 
determined  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  own  erroneous  opinions,  and  not 
to  be  guided,  or  at  all  influenced,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  Commanding 
Officer  on  a  point  of  such  essential  importance  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Corps  immediately  under  his  command. 

Captain  Lutyens  has  very  injudiciously  called  in  the  aid  of  Doctor 
Arnott,  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Goldfrap,  to  assist 
him  in  writing  his  letters,  which  those  officers  have  very  improperly 
acquiesced  in  doing.  Two  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  letters  were  delivered 
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to  me  by  Major  Hogg,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Lutyens,  and  his  improper  note  to  me.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
reconcilable  that  Major  Hogg  should  have  been  the  medium  of  con¬ 
veying  Captain  Lutyens’s  letters  for  me  to  withdraw  my  expressions1. 

From  what  has  transpired  with  regard  to  Captain  Lutyens,  I  cannot 
help  but  entertain  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  that  officer,  as  he 
has  been  wanting  in  that  deference  and  respect,  which  it  is  so  incumbent 
in  a  Captain  of  the  Regiment  to  regard  and  maintain  towards  his  own 
Commanding  Officer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment, 

Commanding. 

To  Br. -General  Coffin,  C.B.2,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Knollcombe3,  June  3rd,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  a  letter  which 
I  have  this  instant  received  from  Major  Jackson,  commanding  the  20th 
Regiment,  transmitting  a  Memorial  from  Captain  Lutyens  of  that 
Regiment,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  in  which  he  desires  to  have 
it  laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

I  fear  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Major  Jackson’s  letter  will 
lead  your  Excellency  to  draw  conclusions  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
military  feeling,  and  subordination,  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  if  not  to  infer,  that  its  Commanding  Officer  has  not  in  this 
instance  received  support  in  a  quarter  from  which  he  was  justly  entitled 
to  expect  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Pine-Coffin, 

Brigadier-General. 

To  H.  E.  Lt.-Genl.  Sir  H.  Lowe,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  From  this  letter,  apparently,  the  feeling  of  Major  Hogg  and  of  the  Officers  of  the 
20th  Regiment  was  in  favour  of  Captain  Lutyens. 

2  Brigadier-General  John  Pine-Coffin,  in  command  of  the  troops  in  St.  Helena, 
from  August  23rd,  1820,  until  the  end.  He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Royal  Staff  Corps, 
with  local  rank  at  St.  Helena  of  Brigadier-General.  He  died  on  February  10th,  1830. 

s  Knollcombe  was  the  house  occupied  by  Brigadier-General  and  Mrs.  Pine-Coffin. 
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[Copy.] 

Knollcombe,  June  5th,  1821. 

Sir, — I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
inst.,  together  with  its  inclosures,  and,  having  submitted  the  same  to 
His  Excellency  Lt.-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
make  known  to  you  the  Governor’s  sentiments  and  determination 
thereupon. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  right  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  points,  connected  with  the  documents  which  you  transmitted  through 
me,  which  probably  escaped  your  attention  at  the  moment,  but  which 
militate  against  the  rules  of  the  service  and  military  etiquette,  and 
which  I  must  beg  you  will  not  suffer  to  occur  again. 

In  the  first  place,  I  observe  that  Captain  Lutyens,  in  his  Memorial, 
has  characterized  the  Governor  as  “  His  Excellency  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ”, 
without  giving  him  his  military  rank.  You  will  be  pleased  to  demand 
from  Captain  Lutyens  the  cause  of  this  omission. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  usual  to  specify  the  channel  of  official  com¬ 
munication,  which  Captain  Lutyens  has  not  done.  You  will  ask  Captain 
Lutyens,  as  he  himself  has  addressed  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
what  are  the  channels  to  which  he  refers  :  because,  it  is  not  usual  for  an 
officer,  transmitting  a  memorial  through  the  regular  official  authorities, 
to  address  any  letter  with  it  from  himself  to  the  Military  Secretary. 

There  are  also  some  points  in  your  letter  on  which  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  express  my1  sentiments  in  terms  of  surprise,  and  regret : 
of  regret,  that  Major  Hogg,  the  second-in-command  of  the  20th  Regi¬ 
ment,  should  so  far  have  forgotten  the  support  due  to  you  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment,  and  his  own  situation  as  Major 
of  the  Corps,  as  to  have  become  the  channel  of  communication  from  a 
junior  officer,  calling  upon  his  superior  to  make  undue  concessions, — 
of  surprise,  that  Doctor  Arnott  should  have  interfered  in  a  matter  so 
foreign  to  his  professional  duties,  and  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  as  respects 
his  own  situation  at  the  time  at  Longwood,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  accommodation,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  transaction  in  the 
first  place  put  it  so  much  in  his  power  to  have  promoted. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Coffin, 

Brigadier-General. 

To  Major  Jackson, 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 

1  The  last  paragraph  seems,  in  effect,  to  read :  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  support, 
not  the  previous,  but  only  the  following  sentiments  of  the  Governor. 
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Deadwood,  20th  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  yesterday  evening  (by  Major 
Hogg)  a  communication  from  you,  directing  me  to  answer  the  queries 
and  omissions  in  my  Memorial  for  the  information  of  Brigadier-General 
Coffin,  which  are  represented  to  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  letter 
you  read  to  me  at  Deadwood  on  the  3rd  inst.  I  consequently  beg  to 
acquaint  you,  the  omission  of  the  military  rank  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  originated  entirely  from  inadvertence.  The  letter  forwarded 
for  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  with  my  Memorial,  was  written 
with  the  idea  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the  service.  And  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  “  proper  channels  ”,  referred  to  Brigadier-General  Coffin,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  commanding. 

These  are  the  only  queries  and  omissions  I  can  now  bring  to  my 
recollection. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Lutyens, 

To  Major  Jackson,  Captain  20th  Regiment. 

Commanding  20th  Regiment. 
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THE  CASE,  OR  “  AFFAIR  ” 

OF 

CAPTAIN  ENGELBERT  LUTYENS 


The  statement  of  Captain  Lutyens'  Case 
has  necessitated  the  reproduction 
of  several  letters  appearing 
in  the  earlier  pages. 


Facsimile  MS. 


THE  CASE,  OR  “  AFFAIR  m 


AS  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE  CALLED  IT 
OF 

CAPTAIN  ENGLEBERT  LUTYENS 


Note  at  the  beginning  of  a  Series  of  Letters,  some  of  which  had  been 
refused  to  Lutyens,  in  connection  with  his  case. 


The  incident  occurred  on  the  14th,  which  in  my  opinion  might  we 
think  have  been  treated  differently  by  the  Governor,  and  with  respect 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  acted  under  an  overstrained  sense  of  duty. 
Doctor  Arnott  had  pressed  his  refractory  patient  very  strongly  to  take 
some  medicines,  on  which  Napoleon  good  humouredly  said  that  he  must 
not  urge  him  to  do  a  thing  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  20th  (Doctor  Arnott’s)  Regiment.  And  immediately 
afterwards,  he  began  to  praise  the  British  soldiers,  and  said  he  would 
send  the  Officers  of  the  20th  Coxe’s  “  Life  of  Marlborough  ”,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Robert  Spencer1 2  The  volumes  were 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Orderly  Officer’s  room,  and  Doctor  Arnott  ex¬ 
plained  the  object  of  the  donor.  Captain  Lutyens  forwarded  to  Major 
Jackson,  the  Commanding  Officer,  the  books,  in  which  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  Imperial  title  was  written.  Napoleon  asked  Doctor 
Arnott  how  the  officers  liked  the  books  ;  but,  something  diverted  his 
attention  and  no  answer  was  given3. 


1  See  Introduction,  page  xi.,  and  letter  of  May  11th,  1821.  Page  156. 

3  An  inaccuracy  for  the  Honourable  Robert  Spencer. 

3  This  note  is  apparently  a  minute  of  the  Authorities  at  home.  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  permission  which  was  given  subsequently  for  the  retention  of  the  volumes.  It  is 
possible  that  the  writer  may  be  discovered  eventually  by  a  recognition  of  the  hand¬ 
writing.  It  states  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  the  troubles  at  Saint  Helena,  “  an 
overstrained  sense  of  duty  ”  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Yesterday  evening,  during  the  time  I  was  with  the  Governor, 
a  servant  of  the  Establishment  left  in  my  apartments  Coxe’s  “  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ”,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  understand  until 
I  saw  Doctor  Arnott,  after  he  came  from  visiting  General  Bonaparte, 
who  informed  me  General  Bonaparte  had  been  talking  about  English 
soldiers,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  said  he  would  make  the  Library  of  the 
20th  Regiment  a  present  of  the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
one  of  the  best  English  generals,  and  immediately  ordered  Marchand 
to  get  it,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  me. 

Doctor  Arnott  has  just  come  from  General  Bonaparte,  who  he  thinks 
is  a  little  better  this  morning. 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 

P.S. — I  shall  keep  the  books  until  I  hear  from  you.  The  subject 
of  the  books  is  only  known  to  Arnott  and  myself. 

(Signed)  E.  L. 

The  next  day  Captain  Lutyens  wrote  to  Major  Gorrequer1. 


Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Countess  Bertrand  sent  for  me  last  evening  to  request  I 
would  make  an  application  for  Serjeant  Dorrington  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  who  is  appointed  school-master,  to  attend  at  the  same  hour  to 
instruct  her  children  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  She  regretted  much 
the  death  of  Sergeant  Lilley,  who  had  improved  them  so  much,  and 
said  she  had  heard  the  officers  had  made  a  subscription  for  his  orphan, 
and  requested  me  to  let  her  have  the  list,  that  she  might  put  her  name 
to  it.  She  has  already  been  very  kind  to  the  little  girl,  having  sent  her, 
through  me,  a  great  deal  of  mourning  and  cast  clothes  of  Hortense. 

The  Countess  mentioned  she  had  heard  that  General  Bonaparte 
had  given  to  the  20th  Library  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
whole  of  which  the  General  now  had  translated  into  French  by  Count 
Bertrand. 


1  Note. — This  postcript  does  not  occur  in  the  original ;  but,  it  might  have  been 
written  on  the  envelope. 
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Doctor  Arnott  was  with  General  Bonaparte  last  evening. 

. 1  He  asked  the  Doctor  how  the  officers  liked  the  books  ; 

but,  something  occurred  in  the  room  by  which  means  he  did  not  answer. 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 

P.S. — I  have  forwarded  the  books. 


Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  Doctor  Arnott. 

Plantation  House,  15th  April,  1821. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Major  Jackson,  who  is  coming  over  here,  can  bring 
a  note  from  you,  with  any  information  you  may  have  since  yesterday. 
“  Captain  Lutyens  has  mentioned,  you  have  been  again  spoken  to 
regarding  the  books  ;  but,  that  something  occurring  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  you  were  enabled  to  avoid  making  any  reply.  This  is  so  far  well, 
as  the  attempt  to  make  you  the  channel  of  communications  in  such 
matters,  they  well  know,  is  foreign  to  your  professional  duties,  and  it  will 
probably,  therefore,  not  have  been  without  some  ulterior  design  in 
view 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 


(Signed)  H.  Lowe. 


Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  seen  the  books  which  were  left  in  your  room,  and 
heard  what  had  been  said  to  Doctor  Arnott  regarding  it,  I  really  do  not 
see  how  you  can  with  propriety,  as  a  Captain  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
undertake  to  forward,  as  a  present  from  General  Bonaparte  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Regiment,  whether  through  me  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  it, 
or  through  any  other  channel,  a  book  which  bears  the  Imperial  name 


1  See  original  letter.  Page  110. 

*  Note. — Next  day,  when  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Arnott  and  said  in  his  letter. 
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on  the  title-page  ;  it  does  not  appear  besides,  that  the  Governor  has 
been  either  written  to,  or  spoken  to,  regarding  it. 

You  ought,  therefore,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
Count  Montholon,  the  delicacy  of  your  situation  in  this  particular,  and 
ask  him  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  book  with  him  (as  it  does  not  appear 
you  are  acquainted  by  whom  it  was  left  in  your  room),  for  the  above 
reasons. 

I  am,  etc., 

(Signed)  Edward  Jackson, 

Major  20th  Regiment. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Major  Jackson.  I  have 
been  to  Count  Montholon’s  ;  but,  he  was  not  at  home.  However,  I 
shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  Major  Jackson’s 
request. 

I  remain,  Sir,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  15th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — When  I  wrote  to  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  Major 
Jackson’s  letter,  I  hastily  acted  under  the  impression  of  its  having  been 
written  by  the  Governor’s  sanction,  knowing  Major  Jackson  to  have 
been  sent  for  to  Plantation  House1.  On  again  referring  to  it,  I  perceive 
that  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  any  such  sanction,  and  the  erroneous 
statement,  of  the  Governor’s  not  having  been  informed  of  the  offer 
made  by  General  Bonaparte,  further  induced  me  to  imagine  that  Major 
Jackson’s  letter  was  written  without  his  knowledge  ;  and,  as  I  have  no 


1  See  note  as  to  the  Governor’s  knowledge.  Page  183. 
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authority  for  receiving  directions  from  Major  Jackson,  in  regard  to  my 
conduct  at  Longwood,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  his  letter,  and  to  request 
the  Governor’s  directions  how  to  act  thereupon. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  15th  April,  1821, 

(Half-past  twelve  o’clock  at  night). 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  was  seen  by  the  Governor,  before  it  was 
sent  to  you.  The  statement  in  it,  that  the  Governor  has  not  been  written 
to,  or  spoken  to,  regarding  the  book,  is  perfectly  correct  ;  because, 
neither  General  Bonaparte  himself,  Count  Montholon,  or  any  individual 
belonging  to  the  Establishment  at  Longwood,  had  either  written,  or 
spoken,  to  him  regarding  it  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  you  yourself  had 
been  spoken  to,  or  had  received  any  information,  to  justify  your 
officially  making  a  communication  to  the  Governor  on  the  subject.  You 
would  not  even  have  known  how  the  book  came  into  your  possession, 
had  not  Doctor  Arnott  related  to  you  the  casual  observation  made  to 
him  on  the  occasion  ;  and,  the  persons  at  Longwood  well  know  it  is  not 
through  professional  men  communications  on  such  matters  are  to  be 
made.  Your  proceeding  was  so  far  proper,  in  acquainting  me,  for  the 
Governor’s  information,  of  what  had  come  to  your  knowledge  on  the 
subject — with  whatever  disregard  to  existing  rules  the  offer  of  the  book 
was  made — ;  but,  you  would  have  been  perfectly  justified,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  last  ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  Imperial  title,  in 
returning  the  book  forthwith.  It  was  no  compliment  to  you  to  leave 
it  in  your  room,  without  a  single  word  being  said  from  whom  it  came, 
or  by  whom  it  was  sent,  or  for  what  object  it  was  sent  there. 

The  Governor  thought  proper,  however,  to  leave  the  point  of 
accepting  it  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment,  and  he 
perfectly  approves  the  opinions  and  advice  he  has  given,  leaving  it  to  you 
to  break  the  matter  to  Count  Montholon  in  such  way  as  will  lead  him 
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to  understand  that  there  can  be  no  intention  to  disturb  General  Bona¬ 
parte  himself,  by  any  communication  on  the  matter,  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  16th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  came  to  my  apartments  from  General 
Bonaparte’s  about  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  to  request  the  assistance  of 
two  carpenters,  to  repair  several  places  in  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room, 
General  Bonaparte  having  been  advised  to  remove  to  a  larger  sleeping- 
room.  I  remarked  how  much  more  comfortable  the  General  would  be 
in  the  new  house.  He  replied,  that  would  be  utterly  impossible  ;  for, 
they  had  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  consent  to  go  to  the 
drawing-room. 

After  this,  I  told  Count  Montholon  that  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  Major  Jackson,  which  would  prevent  my  forwarding  the 
books  through  him  to  the  Officers  of  the  20th  Regiment,  for  reasons, 
one  of  which  was,  the  Imperial  title  being  written  in  them.  I  added 
that  they  were  not  returned  with  any  intention  of  disturbing  General 
Bonaparte,  by  its  being  mentioned  to  him  at  the  present  time.  Count 
Montholon  on  hearing  what  I  said,  expressed  his  astonishment  and  regret, 
and  said  he  certainly  would  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  General 
Bonaparte  at  this  period  :  for,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  dying.  He  shed 
tears  :  he  had  been  up  with  the  General  the  whole  night,  who  had 
been  very  bad. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  16th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — The  Governor  very  much  approves  your  having  suggested  to 
Count  Montholon  the  entrance  of  General  Bonaparte  into  the  new 
house. 
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He  considers  you  have  misapprehended  the  spirit  of  Major  Jackson’s 
note  to  you,  which  was  that  you  should  have  made  known  to  Count 
Montholon,  as  from  yourself1,  the  objection  to  forwarding  to  the  Officers 
of  the  20th  Regiment,  as  a  present,  a  book  containing  the  Imperial  rank 
in  the  title-page,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  you  were  placed  in, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  book  was  left  with  you,  without  any  direct 
notice  being  either  sent  to  the  Governor,  or  made  to  yourself. 

The  Governor  can  hardly  suppose  that,  as  a  Captain  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  you  would  have  yourself  consented  to  admit  a  book  as  a 
present  from  General  Bonaparte, — but,  bearing  the  Imperial  title  in  it — , 
to  be  kept  as  a  present  from  him  in  the  Library  of  the  Regiment  :  and, 
in  such  case,  he  regrets  that  the  objection  should  appear  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  Major  Jackson  alone. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 

P.S. — At  the  time  you  first  wrote  to  inform  me  that  the  book  had 
been  left  in  your  room,  you  stated  that  Doctor  Arnott  had  just  come 
from  General  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  thought  him  a  little  better — 
nothing  of  the  title  was  mentioned.  Had  the  step  been  taken  at  the  time, 
Count  Montholon’s  expressions  would  have  been  spared  to  you. 

G.  G. 


Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Deadwood,  16th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  which  I  consider,  from  a  Captain 
of  the  Regiment  under  my  command,  to  be  very  disrespectful,  pre¬ 
suming,  and  tending  to  insubordination.  I  shall,  therefore,  submit 
it  to  the  Governor,  as  I  never  can  permit  an  officer  of  the  Regiment  to 
scrutinize,  and  make  comments  on,  my  conduct.  The  tenor  of  it  through¬ 
out  I  little  expected  from  a  junior  officer. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 


1  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens  was  the  scape-goat.  This  is  ignored  by  Mr.  Norwood 
Young  in  his  recent  book,  “  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  ”.  Page  216. 
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Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  17th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Previous  to  receiving  your  letter  of  yesterday  evening,  Major 
Jackson  had  forwarded  to  me  the  original  of  your  note  to  him  of  the 
15th.  The  reflections  with  which  he  accompanied  it  are  so  highly 
apposite,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  will,  on  their  perusal,  feel  the  necessity 
as  well  as  propriety  of  making  an  apology  to  him,  not  merely  for  the 
unbecoming  style  of  the  note,  but  also  for  your  misconstruction  of  his 
letter  to  you,  which  neither  contained  a  “  request  ”,  as  you  termed  it 
in  your  first  communication,  nor  an  “  order  ”,  as  you  afterwards  called 
it  ;  but,  simply  presented  to  you  his  opinion  and  advice,  in  a  matter 
where,  on  every  ground  regimentally  and  personally,  he  was  fully 
authorised  to  offer  it  to  you.  The  manner  in  which  you  spoke  of  his 
letter  to  Count  Montholon  demands  a  still  further  excuse  to  Major 
Jackson,  viz.  :  “  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from  Major  Jackson  which 
would  'prevent  your  forwarding  the  books  through  him,  to  the  Officers  of 
the  20th  Regiment,  for  reasons,  one  of  which  was,  the  Imperial  title  being 
written  in  them  ”. 

It  was  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  in  which  you  would  yourself 
be  placed,  in  attempting  to  forward  as  a  present  to  a  Corps  of  British 
Officers,  employed  in  the  duty  of  this  Island,  anything  thus  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  to  which  your  attention  was  drawn.  But,  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  broken  to  Count  Montholon  in  such  way,  as  to  draw 
forth  the  expression  of  his  “  astonishment  ”  at  the  conduct  of  Major 
Jackson  alone,  without  such  expression  having  met  any  correspondent 
one  of  surprise  on  your  part.  This  feeling  (surprise),  by  your  last  note 
to  me,  seems  only  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  proceeding  of  your  own 
Commanding  Officer,  regardless  that  his  letter  to  you,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  request — order — opinion — or,  advice — had  not  been 
acted  upon  according  to  its  plain  and  obvious  spirit  ;  but,  by  the  mode 
in  which  you  made  the  communication,  only  tended  to  excite  a  feeling 
against  him.  By  following  the  plain  and  simple  dictates  of  your  public 
duty,  conformably  to  the  advice  he  gave,  you  would  not  have  exposed 
either  him,  or  yourself,  to  any  such  result1. 

The  Governor  has  allowed  me  to  thus  address  you,  before  I  lay 
the  papers  officially  before  him. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 

1  This  letter  has  the  ring  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  about  it. 
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Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  evening,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  consistently  with  the  duties  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  (I  conceive)1 1  could  not  have  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct 
towards  Major  Jackson,  and,  seeing  nothing  “disrespectful  and  tending 
to  insubordination  ”  in  my  letter  to  him,  I  must  positively  decline  making 
any  apology  to  him.  And  as,  from  the  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  which  I 
received  from  him,  I  consider  my  character  as  an  officer  at  stake,  I  beg 
leave  most  urgently  to  request  that  my  application  to  the  Governor  of 
the  29th  December,  18202,  may  be  as  immediately  as  possible  complied 
with,  previous  to  my  taking  proper  steps  for  having  my  conduct  enquired 
into. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  return  to  me,  by 
the  bearer  of  this,  Major  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  which  I 
forwarded  to  you  the  same  day. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  with  its  inclosures, 
before  the  Governor,  as  also  one  from  Major  Jackson  received  the  same 
day,  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  considers 
your  note  of  the  15th  inst.  to  Major  Jackson,  in  reply  to  his  very  proper 
and  even  friendly  letter  to  you  of  that  date,  to  have  been  written  in  a 
very  irritating  and  unbecoming  style,  evincing  you,  either  to  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  those  forms  of  attention,  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  your  superiors,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  your  own  Regiment,  ought  to  inspire,  or  otherwise  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  actual  disrespect  to  him. 

Had  you  felt  any  doubt  as  to  Major  Jackson’s  proceeding  in  writing 
to  you  being  known  to  the  Governor  (which  doubt  can  hardly  be  justified 
after  your  own  acknowledgment,  that  you  knew  he  had  been  sent  for 


1  The  words  in  brackets  are  added  in  this  copy. 

2  See  page  84. 
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to  Plantation  House,  where  alone  he  could  have  seen  the  books,  or 
heard  what  you  had  communicated  as  having  been  repeated  to  you  by 
Doctor  Arnott  regarding  them),  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  yourself  on  this 
point,  by  addressing  me,  without  writing,  at  the  same  time,  a  repelling 
and  offensive  letter  to  him,  more  especially  as  his  to  you  did  not  require 
any  immediate  step. 

The  letter  he  addressed  to  you,  besides,  did  not  contain  an  “  order  ”, 
as  you  termed  it  in  your  reply  to  him.  It  was  not  acted  upon  according 
to  its  spirit,  after  being  informed  that  the  sentiments  he  conveyed  to 
you  had  met  the  Governor’s  sanction  ;  and,  the  Governor  consequently 
charges  me  to  express  his  disapprobation  and  displeasure  at  your  line 
of  proceeding,  as  well  in  the  style  of  the  note  you  addressed  to  Major 
Jackson  (viewed  particularly  with  reference  to  the  letter  he  had  at  first 
addressed  to  you),  as  in  the  misconstruction  of  the  terms  of  that  letter, 
and  in  the  mode  you  acted  upon  it. 

The  Governor  further  desires  me  to  acquaint  you1,  that,  as  he  does 
not  deem  it  fitting  an  officer  should  remain  in  any  situation  which 
implies  his  particular  confidence,  after  failing,  as  he  considers  you  to 
have  done,  towards  his  superior,  but  particularly  his  own  Commanding, 
Officer,  he  has  resolved  on  relieving  you  from  the  duty  in  which  you 
have  been  employed  in  at  Longwood,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of  the 
public  service  will  admit. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  application  you  made  in  December 
last  to  be  relieved  from  Longwood,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  it  laid  dormant 
since  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  on  the  subject  in  February  last, 
when  you  appeared  satisfied  to  continue  some  time  longer  in  the  office 
(the  period  of  General  Bonaparte’s  removal  into  the  new  house  was 
spoken  of  by  me  at  the  time),  and  even  mentioned  to  me  you  had 
not  made  known  the  application  to  any  other  person. 

The  decision  now  taken  by  the  Governor,  on  my  laying  officially 
before  him  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  with  its  enclosures,  renders 


1  This  letter  has  the  sanction  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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it  unnecessary  for  me,  as  you  will  perceive,  to  again  refer  to  that  applica¬ 
tion. 

Major  Jackson’s  letter  to  you  was  returned  the  moment  I  received 
yours  of  this  morning,  as  you  had  requested. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Jackson. 

Plantation  House,  18th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  inclosing  a  note 
from  Captain  Lutyens,  before  the  Governor,  he  has  authorized  me  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  has  conveyed  to  Captain  Lutyens  the  expression 
of  his  disapprobation  and  displeasure  at  the  irritating  and  unbecoming 
style  of  his  note  to  you,  at  the  misconstruction  also  which  he  had  given 
to  the  terms  of  your  letter  to  him,  by  calling  it  an  order,  and  at  the  mode 
in  which  he  finally  acted  upon  that  letter.  He  has  further  caused  it  to 
be  intimated  to  Captain  Lutyens,  that  he  will  be  relieved  from  his  duties 
at  Longwood,  to  return  to  his  Regiment,  as  soon  as  the  convenience  of 
the  public  service  will  admit. 

Captain  Lutyens  had  in  the  meantime  transmitted  to  me,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Governor,  the  note  you  addressed  to  him  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  in  reply  to  that  which  he  had  addressed  to  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  provoking  tone  of  his  note  to  you,  the 
Governor  might  have  regretted  the  introduction  of  the  term  insubor¬ 
dination  (although  evidently  written  under  the  feeling  of  the  moment), 
in  your  answer  to  him,  as  he  would  have  been  willing  to  hope  there 
had  been  something  of  an  error  in  judgment,  more  than  of  an  actually 
insubordinate  intention,  in  Captain  Lutyens’s  proceeding  ;  but,  as 
every  act  of  disrespect  or  disregard  to  a  superior  tends  to  insubordina¬ 
tion, — as  it  is  the  tendency  alone  which  your  letter  has  adverted  to — , 
and,  as  Captain  Lutyens  has  manifested  throughout  in  this  affair  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  opinions,  and  disregard  of  those  of 
his  superiors,  in  whatever  form  urged  to  him,  he  has  thus  himself  put  it 
out  of  the  Governor’s  power  to  mitigate  the  force  of  your  expression  by 
any  further  observations  upon  them. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 
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Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  20th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
communications  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.  In  answer  to  the 
first  of  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  had  put  a  quite  opposite 
construction  on  the  conversation  of  the  beginning  of  February  last  to 
that  which  you  give  in  your  letter.  It  was  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  as 
follows  :  You  addressed  me  by  saying,  “  Oh,  the  Governor  desired  me 
to  mention,  that  he  would  comply  with  your  wish  ”.  “  What  wish  ?  ” 
I  replied.  You  then  said  “  that  which  you  expressed  to  the  Governor 
about  your  being  removed  from  this  ”.  I  answered  “  very  well  ”. 
You  then  said  “  Crokat,  I  believe,  is  the  person  to  succeed  you,  have 
you  heard  him  say  anything  about  it  ?  ”. — “  No  ”. — “  Does  he  know 
of  it  ?  ”.  “  I  do  not  know  :  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject, 
nor  have  I  made  known  to  my  Regiment  that  I  have  applied  to  be 
relieved.  I  suppose  Sir  Thomas  Reade  will  make  the  arrangement  with 
him  ”.  When  you  came  round  with  me  towards  the  apartments  of  the 
Orderly  Officer,  you  observed  “  you  will  not  have  the  honor  of  living 
in  this  fine  house  ”.  I  answered  “  it  is  not  my  wish  :  and,  I  hope  my 
successor,  who  is  to  live  in  it,  will  give  the  Governor  more  satisfaction 
than  I  have  done  ”.  You,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  asked  me 
“  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  ”.  I  replied  “  one  year  on  the  9th  of 
this  month  ”.  Upon  which  you  observed  “  then  there  are  but  a  few 
days  to  complete  it  ”.  Such  being  the  whole  conversation  that  passed 
between  us  on  the  subject,  on  that  day  or  any  other,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  contained  in  it  the  most  remote 
hint  of  my  wishing  to  remain  at  Longwood,  or  any  intimation  from 
you  of  the  period  of  my  relief  being  deferred  till  the  removal  of  General 
Bonaparte  to  the  new  house  :  and,  so  convinced  was  I,  in  the  course1  of 
the  above  conversation,  that  I  was  to  rejoin  my  Regiment,  that  the 
following  morning  I  made  arrangements  accordingly,  and  purchased  a 
hut  which  was  built  for  the  regimental  school,  with  the  intention  of 
improving  it  for  my  residence. 

In  answer  to  your  other  communication  of  the  same  evening, 
expressing  His  Excellency’s,  the  Governor’s,  disapprobation  of  my 
conduct,  I  can,  of  course,  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that,  feeling  that  I 
have  conscientiously  performed  what  I  conceived  the  strict  line  of  my 
duty,  and  consequently  feeling  myself  aggrieved  in  the  severe  censure 
my  conduct  has  met  with  from  Major  Jackson,  in  his  letter  to  me  of 

1  In  the  course  substituted  for  in  consequence,  in  the  copy.  See  original  letter.  Page  115. 
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the  16th  inst.,  I  feel  myself  imperiously  called  upon,  however  reluctantly, 
for  the  defence  of  my  character  as  an  officer  to  take  the  steps  pointed 
out  by  His  Majesty’s  Regulations,  by  forwarding  the  statement  of  the 
case  through  the  proper  channels  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I  have  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  Engelbert  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer’s  observations  on  the  above  letter. 

Plantation  House,  20th  April,  1821. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  very 
words  I  used  in,  the  conversation  with  Captain  Lutyens  on  the  30th 
January  (not  in  the  beginning  of  February,  as  I  myself  thought  when 
I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  April)  : 

That  the  Governor  had  desired  me  to  mention  to  him  (Captain 
Lutyens)  that  it  was  his  intention  to  comply  with  his  application  to  be 
relieved  from  Longwood  ;  “  but,  as  General  Bonaparte  is  expected  soon 
to  remove  to  the  new  house ,  he  has  thought  it  best  to  defer  it  till  then  ”. 
Captain  Lutyens  answered  without  any  hesitation,  and  in  a  tone  of  ready 
acquiescence,  “very  well”.  I  then  asked  him  on  what  day  he  would 
have  completed  a  year  in  the  duty  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood.  He 
said,  on  the  9th  February. 

I  observed  to  Captain  Lutyens,  that  I  believed  Captain  Crokat 
would  succeed  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  heard  him  say  anything  on  the 
subject.  “  No  ”,  he  replied.  I  also  enquired,  if  he  knew  whether 
Captain  Crokat  had  been  informed  of  it.  Captain  Lutyens  answered 
he  did  not  know,  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  him  (Captain  Crokat) 
on  the  subject,  nor  had  he  mentioned  to  any  other  person  he  having 
even  applied  to  be  relieved  from  Longwood.  He  supposed  Sir  Thomas 
Reade  would  make  the  arrangements. 

The  above  being  the  short  communication  I  was  charged  to  make 
to  Captain  Lutyens,  and  that  too  only  a  few  minutes  before  I  made  it, 
I  neither  could  nor  did  omit  so  principal  a  part  as  that  “  General  Bona¬ 
parte  being  expected  to  remove  soon  to  the  new  house,  the  Governor 
had  thought  it  best  to  defer  relieving  Captain  Lutyens  till  then  ”. 

Captain  Lutyens  relates  the  conversation,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect. 
I  am,  however,  positively  certain,  of  having  stated  what  I  have  said 
above  to  him. 

(Signed). 
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Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  19th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Doctor  Arnott  found  General  Bonaparte  better  this  morning. 
He  was  with  him  during  the  time  he  partook  of  some  refreshment,  and 
the  General  was  in  better  spirits. 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  20th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Henley,  Count  Montholon’s  servant,  informed  me  that  his 
master  had  been  speaking  to  him  about  his  going  to  Europe  with  him, 
and  had  desired  him  to  enquire  at  the  shop  in  camp  if  they  had  any 
large  trunks. 

Countess  Bertrand  said,  when  I  read  to  her  Doctor  Short’s  note, 
(about  a  female  servant)1,  I  am  sorry  the  woman  is  a  bad  character, 
for  I  want  a  person  who  will  go  to  England  with  me* . 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 

*  Marginal  note  in  pencil. 

This  was  to  give  an  idea  to  the  soldiers  of  the  20th  Regiment  that 
Bonaparte  was  then  dying,  and  that  his  following  were  about  to  depart. 
There  were  no  trunks  to  be  purchased  in  place  sent  to.  Bonaparte, 
however,  was  not  deemed  in  any  danger  at  that  time,  even  by  his  own 
followers.  Vide  Bulletins  of  the  foregoing  and  the  following  day2. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 


Longwood,  21st  April,  1821, 

Sir, — I  hear  General  Bonaparte  has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  some¬ 
thing  better  this  morning . 


I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


1  The  words  in  brackets  are  added  in  this  copy. 

2  There  is  no  indication  to  show  by  whom  the  marginal  note  was  written.  But, 
the  writer  had  forgotten,  if  this  were  possible,  the  last  sentence  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Lutyens  of  April  16th.  Page  140. 
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Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  23rd  April,  1821. 

Sir, — You  will  please  to  wait  on  the  Governor  at  the  Castle,  James 
Town,  to-morrow  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  bring  with  you  the  several 
instructions  you  have  received  relative  to  the  execution  of  your  duty 
as  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Longwood,  23rd  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Doctor  Arnott  was  with  General  Bonaparte  this  morning.  He 
found  the  General  something  better. 

I  will  be  in  James  Town  to-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock. 

I  remain,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Sir  H.  Lowe  to  Count  Montholon. 

The  Governor  presents  his  compliments  to  Count  Montholon,  and 
begs  leave  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  has  appointed  Captain  Crokat1,  of 


1  William  Crokat  (1789-1879),  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood  from  April  15th  to 
May  7th,  1821.  He  was  born  near  Edinburgh  and,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  joined 
as  Ensign,  the  20th  Foot,  in  Sicily,  in  1807.  He  became  a  Lieutenant  in  1808  and  served 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  being  severely  wounded  at  Roncesvalles.  In  1809,  he  took  part 
in  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  when  he  was  invalided.  In  1814,  he  was  gazetted  Captain, 
and  in  1819  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  St.  Helena.  On  April  15th,  1821,  Crokat  was 
appointed  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood,  in  succession  to  Lutyens.  He  was  on  duty 
when  Napoleon  died,  and  he  saw  him  immediately  after  his  death.  He  was  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  he  marshalled  the  people  who  filed  past  the  dead 
Emperor  on  May  7th.  That  evening,  Crokat  sailed  in  the  “  Heron  ”  with  Lowe’s 
dispatches  announcing  the  death,  and  arrived  in  England  on  July  4th.  For  this  service, 
he  was  given  his  Majority,  and  £500. 

Crokat  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1837,  Colonel  in  1851,  Major-General 
in  1855,  Lieutenant-General  in  1861,  and  General  in  1871.  He  served  for  some  years 
in  India,  and  retired  on  half-pay  in  1826.  He  lived  at  52,  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  aged  ninety,  on  November  6th,  1879,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  had 
seen  Napoleon  on  his  death-bed.  Crokat  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  com¬ 
manding  presence,  and  handsome,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  portrait.  The  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  portrait,  a  miniature,  is  by  the  kind  permission  of  his  niece,  the  late 
Miss  Julia  Crokat,  who  died  in  her  89th  year,  on  November  4th,  1914,  and  of  its 
present  owner  Blosse  McNeel  Caird,  Esquire. 
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His  Majesty’s  20th  Regiment,  to  relieve  Captain  Lutyens  of  the  same 
Regiment  in  the  duties  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood,  requesting  at 
the  same  time  Count  Montholon’ s  obligingness  in  making  this  appoint¬ 
ment  known. 

Captain  Crokat  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  this  note  to 
Count  Montholon. 

Plantation  House,  26th  April,  1821. 

The  above  note  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Crokat  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  Count  Montholon,  on  his  being  conducted  to  him 
by  Captain  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  26th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  to  inform  you  that  Captain 
Crokat  is  appointed  to  the  duties  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood,  and 
will  proceed  there  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  Captain  Crokat,  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
for  him,  addressed  to  Count  Montholon,  to  whom  you  will  be  pleased 
to  conduct  Captain  Crokat  on  his  arrival. 

You  will  please  to  report  to  me,  for  the  Governor’s  information, 
your  having  been  relieved,  and  acquaint  me  at  the  same  time  of  any¬ 
thing  which  may  occur,  in  your  communications  with  any  of  the  persons 
at  Longwood,  on  the  occasion  of  your  departure. 

On  leaving  Longwood,  you  will  immediately  report  your  return 
to  the  Regiment  to  the  Commanding  Officer. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  26th  April,  1821, 

Six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  not  being  at  home  until  past  five  o’clock 
this  evening,  I  could  not  present  Captain  Crokat  to  him  sooner. 

Upon  Captain  Crokat  delivering  his  letter,  Count  Montholon  said 
he  hoped  he  should  always  be  on  as  good  terms  with  him  as  he  had  been 
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with  myself.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  said  “  I  have  been 
desired  by  Napoleon  to  express  to  you  his  satisfaction  at  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid  by  you,  during  your  residence  at  Longwood  ;  and, 
am  further  requested  to  say,  that  he  hopes,  if  he  recovers  his  health,  he 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  ”.  I  then  bowed  and  retired. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — By  your  letter  of  yesterday  evening,  it  appears  that  Count 
Montholon,  as  well  as  General  Bonaparte,  had  become  informed  you 
were  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood, 
prior  to  your  waiting  upon  Count  Montholon  in  company  with  Captain 
Crokat.  The  Governor  wishes  to  know  how  long  since,  and  upon  what 
occasion,  Count  Montholon  became  thus  informed. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  for  the  information  of  the  Governor, 
that,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Count  Montholon  was  passing  from  his 
apartments  to  the  house,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  true  what  he  had  heard, 
that  I  was  going  from  Longwood.  I  replied  I  expected  it,  upon  which 
he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  passed  on.  From  whence  Count 
Montholon  derived  his  information  I  know  not. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 
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Major  Emmett  to  Sir  H.  Lowe. 

James  Town,  April  27th,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Lieutenant  Wortham  relative  to  his  removal  from  Longwood  ;  and,  as 
I  fully  coincide  with  him,  that  the  character  of  the  Corps  to  which  he 
belongs  remains  implicated  so  long  as  the  cause  of  his  removal  remains 
private,  I  beg  to  submit  it  to  your  consideration  ;  requesting  also  to  be 
informed  whether  the  dismission  of  that  officer  from  his  duties  at  Dead- 
wood  be  intended  to  preclude  his  visiting  those  Barracks. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  A.  Emmett. 


Lieutenant  Wortham  to  Major  Emmett. 

James  Town,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  been  asked  by  Captain  Lutyens,  as  a  friend,  for  my 
advice  in  a  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned  at  Longwood,  and 
having  complied  with  his  request  by  giving  my  sentiments  to  him  con¬ 
fidentially  on  the  subject,  and  having  subsequently  by  his  desire  com¬ 
municated  the  circumstance  to  yourself  and  an  Officer  of  his  own 
Regiment,  I  have,  in  consequence  of  so  doing,  received  an  order  from 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  quit  Longwood,  and  have  moreover 
been  informed  by  you  of  His  Excellency’s  directions,  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  the  duties  with  which  I  have  been  hitherto  entrusted 
both  at  Longwood  and  Deadwood.  As  I  conceive  that  by  this  public 
demonstration  of  His  Excellency’s  displeasure,  not  only  my  own 
character,  but  consequently  that  of  the  Corps  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  belong,  is  seriously  implicated,  most  particularly  while  the  cause  of 
my  removal  is  unknown  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  some  improper 
connection  with  the  persons  detained  at  Longwood  will  naturally  be 
suspected,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  my  request  that  I  may  be  em¬ 
powered  to  state  publicly  that  the  above  facts  are  the  cause  of  my 
removal  ;  and,  I  beg  leave,  moreover,  to  request  that  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  ascertain  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself  restricted 
from  visiting  His  Majesty’s  20th  Regiment  at  Deadwood. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed) . 
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Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Emmett. 

Plantation  House,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir,' — In  reply  to  that  part  of  your  letter  of  this  day  to  the  Governor, 
wherein  you  request  to  be  informed  “  whether  the  dismission  of 
Lieutenant  Wortham  from  his  duties  at  Deadwood  be  intended  to 
preclude  his  visiting  those  Barracks  ”,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
request  conveyed  in  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  letter  to  you,  that  you 
would  ascertain  “  whether  he  was  to  consider  himself  restricted  from 
visiting  His  Majesty’s  20th  Regiment  at  Deadwood  ”,  I  am  directed 
by  His  Excellency  forthwith  to  acquaint  you,  that,  in  his  communication 
to  Lieutenant  Wortham,  he  used  the  word  Longwood  alone,  and  that 
he  does  not  recollect  (nor  does  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Reade, 
nor  do  I,  who  were  both  present,  recollect)  him  to  have  spoken  to  you 
“of  the  dismission1  of  that  Officer  from  his  duties  at  Deadwood, — whatever 
conclusion  his  removal  from  those  at  Longwood,  might  give  rise  to — ■, 
or  to  have  said  anything  which  could  lead  to  the  inference  that  any  such 
prohibitions,  as  those  which  Lieutenant  Wortham  and  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  were  intended.  Consequently,  Lieutenant  Wortham  may  be 
informed,  there  has  been  no  intention  to  preclude  him,  either  from 
visiting  the  Barracks,  or  the  Officers  who  are  quartered  in  them  ;  but, 
the  Governor  charges  me  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  as  the  new  house 
at  Longwood  is  now  finished,  and  as  the  repairs  going  on  at  present  at 
Deadwood  are  of  so  very  trifling  a  nature,  he  considers  you  may  make 
a  much  more  useful  appropriation1  of  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  services, 
by  employing  him  in  the  superintendence  of  the  repairs  going  on  at  the 
Batteries  and  other  parts  along  the  coast,  than  by  continuing  him  in 
the  exercise  of  any  further  duty  at  Deadwood. 

The  Governor  has  not  yet  taken  the  other  parts  of  your  letter  to  him, 
with  its  inclosure,  into  his  consideration. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Deadwood,  28th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — Conceiving  that  the  letter  of  the  16th  instant2 1  received  from 
you,  in  consequence  of  mine  of  the  preceding  day,  most  seriously  affects 

1  The  appropriation  of  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  services,  for  repairs  going  on  at 
other  parts  along  the  coast,  reads  very  like  a  dismission. 

2  See  letter  of  April  16th,  1821.  Page  112. 
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my  character  as  an  officer,  inasmuch  as  it  accuses  me  of  addressing  to 
you  a  letter  disrespectful,  presuming  and  tending  to  insubordination,  and 
intimates  your  conduct  to  have  been  scrutinized  and  made  comments 
on  by  me,  your  Junior  Officer,  and  feeling  conscientiously  convinced 
that  my  letter  did  not  merit  any  such  censure,  I  must  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  request  such  redress  as  may  remove  from  my  character 
the  stigma  which  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  above  expressions. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Deadwood,  28th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  from  the 
very  laconic  and  provoking  style  in  which  it  was  couched  (in  an  official 
form)  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Regiment,  to  whom,  on  points 
of  duty  materially  regarding  the  Regiment,  every  submission  is  due, 
it  appeared  to  me  it  was  wanting  in  respect.  I,  therefore,  was  urged  to 
make  use  of  more  forcible  terms  at  the  moment  than  was  probably 
demanded.  I  regret  the  word  “  insubordination  ”,  as  I  never  can 
suppose  an  old  Officer  of  the  Regiment  could  by  his  conduct  in  any  shape 
be  capable  of  it. 

I  hope  the  affair  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  it  being  my  most  sincere 
desire  to  be  at  all  times  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Officers  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  that  all  possible  harmony  should  prevail  in  it,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  Corps. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 


Major  Jackson  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

Sir,— I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Captain 
Lutyens,  which  I  conceived  to  be  more  conceding  and  conciliating  than 
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I  was  probably  justified  in  writing.  To  my  great  surprise  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  he  sent  the  enclosed  this  morning.  It  evinces  so  much,  and 
such  determined,  hostility  to  his  Commanding  Officer,  as  calls  for  my 
marked  displeasure,  and  manifests  an  invincible  resolution  of  acting  in 
defiance  of  authority. 

I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  submit  these  letters  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  for  his  decision  thereupon. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Deadwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  yesterday  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  same  date,  and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  sufficiently  removes  the  stigma  cast  upon 
my  character  in  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the 
expressions  “  'presuming,  disrespectful,  and  tending  to  insubordination  ” 
may  be  withdrawn.  However  laconic  my  letter  of  the  15th  instant 
might  have  appeared  to  you,  there  was  nothing  either  provoking  or 
disrespectful  intended  in  it  ;  nor  was  disrespect,  or  anything  provoking, 
even  thought  of  by  me,  either  then,  or  since. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

29th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  beg  to 
inform  you  I  am  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  I  have  forwarded  it 
to  the  Governor. 


I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 
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Major  Jackson  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

11th  May,  1821. 

Sir,— I  enclose  you  a  letter  just  received  from  Captain  Lutyens, 
and  am  greatly  astonished  at  his  perseverance.  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
how  to  act,  his  conduct  is  so  unprecedented. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Deadwood,  11th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  been  informed  by  you  in  the  letter  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  receive  of  the  29th  ulto.,  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
letter  I  had  addressed  to  you  on  that  day,  and  that  consequently  you  had 
forwarded  it  to  the  Governor,  and  not  having  since  heard  from  you,  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  whether  I  am  to  expect  any  further  communication  on 
the  subject  previous  to  acting  according  to  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  the  1st  Article  of  the  12th  Section  of  the  Articles  of  War. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  delay  thus  long  any  further  enquiry, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  things  produced  by  the  late  illness  and 
death  of  General  Bonaparte1. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

11th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  deemed  it  my  imperative  duty  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Regiment,  and  in  maintenance  of  my  authority,  to  forward  your 
letter  to  the  Governor.  You  can  expect  no  further  communication 
from  me  on  this  affair. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 

1  Napoleon  died  on  May  5th,  1821. 
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Sir  H.  Lowe  to  Brigadier-General  Coffin. 

Plantation  House,  12th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  request  you  will  direct  the  attendance  upon  you  of  Captain 
Lutyens,  in  the  presence  of  Major  Jackson  and  Major  Hogg,  and 
acquaint  him,  that  the  letter  which  Major  Jackson  addressed  to  him  on 
the  28th  April,  1821,  in  reply  to  him  of  the  same  day,  had  not  my 
approval ;  because,  after  the  manner  in  which  Captain  Lutyens  had 
interpreted  Major  Jackson’s  first  letter  to  him,  of  the  15th  April,  and 
the  mode  in  which  he  finally  acted  upon  the  counsel  Major  Jackson 
gave  him  in  that  letter,  I  am  of  opinion  Major  Jackson  was  dispensed 
from  the  necessity  of  making  any  acknowledgment  to  Captain  Lutyens 
for  the  expressions  complained  of,  unless  Captain  Lutyens,  at  the  same 
time,  made  a  distinct  acknowledgment  to  Major  Jackson  of  his  error 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  Major  Jackson’s  first  letter,  and  in  his 
mode  of  acting  upon  it,  as  also  of  the  unbecoming  style  in  which  he  had 
first  replied  to  it.  But,  as  Major  Jackson  has,  notwithstanding  without 
receiving  any  such  acknowledgments  from  Captain  Lutyens,  made  a 
very  full  one  to  him,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  April,  this  I  consider  ought 
to  have  been  accepted  by  Captain  Lutyens,  as  amply  satisfactory.  It 
is  in  such  light  I  view  it,  and  expect  it  to  be  received.  Captain  Lutyens’s 
subsequent  letter  to  Major  Jackson,  that  of  29th  April,  I  consider, 
consequently,  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  If  it  is  not  so,  or  if  Captain 
Lutyens  perseveres  in  any  further  representation,  it  will  be  obvious, 
reconciliation  with  his  Commanding  Officer  is  not  his  object  ;  but, 
that  he  not  only  seeks  to  lead  Major  Jackson  to  a  degree  of  concession 
which  would  degrade  his  authority,  but,  under  cover  of  an  appeal  against 
him,  to  also  attack  me1,  for  the  opinions  and  decisions  I  have  given  in 
the  affair.  On  this  point  you  will  acquaint  Captain  Lutyens,  that, 
when  the  correspondence  commenced,  he  was  acting  under  my  special 
authority2,  that  his  communication  of  the  subj'ect  which  gave  rise  to  the 
correspondence  to  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  distinct  and  separate  duty  at  Longwood  of  a  much  less 
confidential  nature  than  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  not  only  a 
breach  of  that  very  confidence  in  Captain  Lutyens’s  personal  character 
which  has  led  to  his  selection  for  an  appointment  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
but  a  violation,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  the  very  regulations  which 
it  was  his  special  duty  to  enforce  ;  that  his  conduct,  in  this  instance, 
was  the  more  highly  improper,  as  he  did  not  act  in  this  duty  on  his  own 

1  Here  the  shoe  pinches. 

2  This  information  is  belated. 
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responsibility,  but  by  the  virtue  of  the  general  and  special  instructions 
he  had  received  upon  mine.  His  having  recourse  to  secret  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  advisers,  in  any  point  whatsoever  connected  with  the  above 
duty,  needs  no  comment. 

You  will,  therefore,  admonish  Captain  Lutyens  of  the  extreme 
impropriety  of  the  whole  course  he  has  been  pursuing,  and  acquaint 
him  that  it  meets  my  marked  disapprobation  and  displeasure. 

You  will  at  the  same  time  acquaint  Major  Jackson,  that,  though 
I  disapprove  the  too  conciliatory  tone  of  his  letter  to  Captain  Lutyens 
of  the  28th  April,  viewing  that  no  acknowledgment  whatsoever  had 
been  made  by  that  Officer  to  him1, 1  do  the  fullest  justice  to  those  views 
of  promoting  internal  harmony  in  the  Regiment  under  his  command, 
which  led  to  his  writing  it  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  produced  their  right 
effect,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  Captain  Lutyens  alone,  or  to 
those  officers,  not  belonging  to  the  Corps,  whose  advice  or  opinion  he 
had  referred  to,  in  so  highly  improper  and  even  culpable  a  manner  (as 
relating  to  the  duty  he  was  exercising  under  my  authority)  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  affair2. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  H.  Lowe. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Brigadier-General  Coffin. 

Plantation  House,  12th  May,  1821. 

Sir,— In  making  known  the  Governor’s  sentiments  to  Captain 
Lutyens,  it  is  his  desire  you  would  take  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
accompanying  instruction  to  Captain  Lutyens.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
were  in  his  possession  during  the  whole  time  he  was  at  Longwood,  and, 
had  the  latter  part  of  it  been  duly  and  properly  attended  to  on  his  part 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  obviated  all  the  discussion  that  has 
arisen. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


1  But,  see  the  letter  of  May  11th,  1821.  Pages  124  and  156. 

3  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  not  a  good  letter-writer.  His  sentences  are  long  and  in¬ 
volved,  and  when  he  means  to  be  gracious — as  he  often  does — there  is  an  awkwardness 
in  expression  which  takes  away  the  grace  (Seaton).  See  letter  of  December  14th,  1820. 
Page  79.  He  had  a  turn  for  playing  with  words  and  phrases  (Watson).  For  instance, 
Lowe  wrote  to  Bathurst  “  between  deadly  and  ghastly  (in  Lutyens’s  reports)  there 
can  be  little  difference.  General  Bonaparte’s  face  can  hardly  be  any  paler  than  when 
I  last  saw  it  ”.  See  letter  of  December  14th,  1820.  Page  80. 
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Additional  Explanatory  Instruction. 

The  Orderly  Officer  is  not  to  receive  a  sealed  letter  from  any  person 
at  Longwood  under  any  other  address  than  to  the  Governor,  nor  is  he  to 
deliver  any  letter  that  comes  addressed  to  any  person  at  Longwood 
sealed,  unless  it  has  been  sent  to  him  from  the  Governor. 

Open  notes  of  invitation  to  persons  who  have  been  presented  at 
Longwood,  or  whose  names  may  have  been  left  there,  may  be  forwarded 
direct  according  to  the  Regulations,  except  on  perusing  the  invitation 
he  should  find  it  to  be  written  in  the  name  of  the  “  Empereur  ”,  when 
he  will  return  it  to  the  person  from  whom  he  may  have  received  it, 
acquainting  him,  that  he  cannot,  pursuant  to  the  Regulations,  forward 
any  note  where  this  title  is  given. 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  14th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — As  in  the  transaction  which  has  passed  between  Major  Jackson 
and  myself,  I  have  followed  the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Articles  of 
War,  by  applying  in  the  first  instance  to  him  as  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  my  Regiment  for  redress,  and  still  feeling  myself  aggrieved,  I  wish 
in  further  compliance  with  those  instructions  to  lay  the  affair  before 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as,  in  so  doing,  I 
must  necessarily  include  some  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  Long¬ 
wood,  I  beg  leave  to  enquire  whether  the  proper  channel  for  forwarding 
my  statement  will  be  through  Major  Jackson,  as  laid  down  by  His 
Majesty’s  Regulations  in  respect  to  all  applications  from  Regimental 
Officers,  or  directly  through  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  18th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  before  the  Governor, 
I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  cannot  relieve 
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you  from  the  difficulties  of  acting,  in  which  your  own  line  of  proceeding 
has  placed  you,  by  sanctioning  or  countenancing  any  deviation  what¬ 
soever  from  the  regular  mode  of  appeal  pointed  out  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  and  by  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  His  Majesty’s  service, 
particularly  since  your  Commanding  Officer  did  not  refuse  you  redress, 
but  made  acknowledgments  to  you,  and  only  did  not  think  fit,  from 
regard  to  his  own  authority  and  from  the  style  in  which  you  had  addressed 
him,  to  concede  to  that  extent,  and  in  that  unqualified  manner,  which 
you  sought  to  dictate  to  him. 

The  Governor  desires  me  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  does  not, 
nor  will  not,  authorize  the  disclosure  on  your  part,  without  his  previous 
consent  and  approval  specifically  having  been  obtained,  of  any  corres¬ 
pondence  or  communication  whatsoever,  with  which,  either  through 
means  of  your  intercourse  with  the  persons  at  Longwood,  or  of  the 
instructions  you  received  from  the  Governor,  at  the  time  you  were 
exercising  the  confidential  duties  with  which  you  had  been  entrusted 
under  his  particular  orders  at  Longwood,  you  became  in  any  way  privy 
to. 

His  Excellency  considers  the  disclosures  you  have  already  made 
to  have  been  a  great  abuse  of  the  trust  and  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  you  by  him,  and  an  infraction,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  the 
very  regulations,  which  it  was  your  special  duty  under  his  orders,  and 
upon  his  responsibility,  to  have  enforced. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Major  Emmett  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

James  Town,  May  16th,  1821. 

Sir,— I  have  withheld  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  27th  ultimo  from  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  further  com¬ 
munication  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  Governor, 
with  an  inclosure  from  Lieutenant  Wortham,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
late  events  which  have  occurred  at  Longwood1. 

But  as  one  of  H.M.  Regiments  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Island, 
and  as  no  reply  has  been  made  to  the  request  of  that  Officer,  to  be 
empowered  to  state,  with  the  authority  of  His  Excellency,  the  actual 
cause  of  his  removal  from  Longwood,  I  beg  you  would  again  submit 

1  See  note,  page  126. 
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those  letters  for  consideration,  as  such  sanction  would  effectually  remove 
any  false  impression  of  its  having  originated  from  improper  intercourse 
with  the  French  persons  at  Longwood,  an  impression  which  must 
naturally  be  strengthened  by  the  removal  of  the  Officer  under  whose 
charge  the  works  were  conducted,  at  a  time  when  the  working-parties 
were  large,  and  when  the  greater  proportion  of  the  detachment  of  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners  were  on  the  spot. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  A.  Emmett. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Emmett. 

Plantation  House,  18th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  those  parts  of  your  letter  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  and  of  that  inclosed  in  it  from  Lieutenant  Wortham,  to  which 
a  reply  has  not  before  been  sent,  I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  assign  any  reason 
whatsoever  for  having  ordered  the  removal  of  Lieutenant  Wortham 
from  the  duties  in  which  he  had  been  employed  at  Longwood,  and  for 
having  directed  that  he  should  be  employed  elsewhere, — the  more 
particularly  as  so  very  little  remained  to  be  done  at  Longwood,  and  as 
there  were  other  works  going  on  in  the  Island,  more  of  a  nature  to 
require  the  superintendence  of  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  than 
any  to  be  executed  either  at  Longwood  or  Deadwood1 — ;  but,  at  all 
events,  His  Excellency  would  never  sanction  the  publication  of  such  a 
statement  as  that  which  is  contained  in  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  letter 
to  you,  because  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  convey  to  any  otherwise  unin¬ 
formed  person  a  proper  or  just  idea  of  the  principal  cause  which  had 
led  to  his  removal. 

When  the  Governor  spoke  to  Lieutenant  Wortham  on  the  subject, 
he  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  declared,  he  saw  no  impropriety, 
in  an  ordinary  case,  of  an  Officer  asking  the  advice  of  another,  or  of  the 
Officer  whose  advice  was  asked,  if  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  give 
such  advice,  affording  it  ;  but,  he  explained  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  duties  with  which  the  Orderly  Officer  at  Long¬ 
wood  was  employed  under  the  Governor’s  special  authority  and 


1  Special  pleading  :  the  false  reason  for  the  removal  of  Lieutenant  Wortham. 
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responsibility,  and  the  disclosures  which,  by  consulting  the  advice  of 
Lieutenant  Wortham,  and  by  instructing  him  also  to  refer  to  you,  he  had 
rendered  himself  the  medium  of  to  you,  and  several  others,  upon  a 
point  which  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed  to  anyone  without  the 
Governor’s  sanction  (being  a  breach  of  a  part  of  those  very  regulations 
it  was  the  Orderly  Officer’s  special  duty  to  enforce),  made  an  essential 
difference  in  the  case  ;  and,  it  was  this  difference,  which  rendered  the 
intervention  of  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  opinions  and  advice1,  in  any  shape, 
so  highly  improper. 

The  Governor,  therefore,  directed  his  removal  from  Longwood,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  further  avail  himself  of  the  facility,  which  his 
situation  there  afforded  him,  of  becoming  the  private  irresponsible 
adviser2  of  any  other  officer  who  might  be  charged  with  the  execution 
of  his  orders  there,  particularly  whilst  acting  in  contravention  to  them. 

Lieutenant  Wortham’s  communications  with  the  Orderly  Officer 
had  been  wholly  of  a  private  and  secret  nature,  and  when,  Sir,  after 
having  allowed  him  to  refer  to  you,  upon  a  subject  so  entirely  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  the  duty  upon  which  either  he  or  you  were  employed 
at  Longwood,  you  afterwards  communicated  to  a  certain  extent  with 
other  officers  upon  it,  you  also  bound  them,  as  the  Governor  has  been 
informed,  to  secrecy. 

Both  Lieutenant  Wortham  and  yourself,  therefore,  not  only  saw 
a  motive  for  secrecy  in  the  first  instance,  but  acted  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  Governor  would  have  been  probably  the  last  person  informed  of 
what  it  most  imported  him  to  know,  had  he  not  called  upon  the  Orderly 
Officer  to  declare  whether  he  had  spoken  upon  the  point  to  any  other 
individual.  The  Governor  consequently  will  not  now  sanction  either 
Lieutenant  Wortham,  or  you,  in  giving  publicity  to  anything  which 
may  regard  the  matter  upon  which  these  private  conferences  took  place, 
in  the  first  instance  unknown  to  him,  nor  will  he  authorize  any  state¬ 
ment  on  Lieutenant  Wortham’s,  or  your,  part  as  to  his  motives  for 
directing  Lieutenant  Wortham  to  be  removed  from  Longwood,  except 
inasmuch  as  to  allow  that  Lieutenant  Wortham  and  you  may  both 
say,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  suspected  improper  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  foreign  persons  there  he  was  removed  from  the  charge 
of  the  few  works  that  were  then  carrying  on,  and  directed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  elsewhere  :  and,  having  allowed  thus  much  to  be  said,  without 

1  Lieutenant  Wortham  was  asked  for  his  advice.  He  did  not  intervene.  On  a 
previous  occasion,  Lieutenant  Croad  was  asked  for  his  assistance.  See  letter  of 
December  6th,  1820.  Page  73. 

2  The  real  reason. 
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regard  to  any  effect  which  Lieutenant  Wortham’s  intervention  might 
have  produced  on  the  Governor’s  own  relations  with  the  persons  at 
Longwood,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  duties  with  which  the  Orderly 
Officer  was  entrusted  under  his  orders  and  responsibility  in  respect  to 
them,  he  desires  he  may  not  be  again  addressed  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  20th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  18th  instant  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Major  Jackson  yester¬ 
day,  and  in  reply  have  the  honor  to  request  His  Excellency  the  Governor’s 
special  permission  to  lay  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  through  the  channels  pointed  out  by  the  Regulations  of 
His  Majesty’s  service,  the  letters  which  I  have  given  the  dates  of  on 
the  other  side,  without  which  I  do  not  think  a  proper  view  could  be 
taken  qf  the  matter  by  His  Royal  Highness.  These  letters,  I  hope,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  will  sanction  me  to  forward  with  my  Memorial, 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  the  affair. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


April 

14th 

14th 

)) 

15th 

15th 

)) 

15th 

15th 

15th 

j; 

16th 

16th 

16th 

)) 

16th 

)) 

16th 

17  th 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Postcript  to  note  from  Major  Gorrequer  to 
Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson, 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 
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April  16th  . .  . .  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major  Jackson  to  Major 

Gorrequer. 


yy 

18th  . . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

yy 

18th  . . 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

yy 

18th  . . 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

yy 

20th  . . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

yy 

27th  . . 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

yy 

18th  . . 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Jackson. 

yy 

28th  . . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson 

yy 

28th  . . 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

yy 

29th  . . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

yy 

29th  . . 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

May 

11th  . . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

yy 

11th  .  . 

Major  Jackson  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

yy 

14th  .  . 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

yy 

18th  . . 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  22nd  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  before  the  Governor, 
I  am  directed  by  him  to  acquaint  you,  that,  not  having  been  hitherto 
in  correspondence  with  the  Office  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  upon  matters  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Orderly  Officer  at 
Longwood,  he  would  not  himself  presume  to  now  obtrude  upon  His 
Royal  Highness’s  consideration  with  a  reference  upon  any  point  relating 
to  it.  He  will  not1,  consequently,  give  his  sanction  to  your  laying  the 
papers  in  question  before  His  Royal  Highness  ;  nor,  after  having  been 
referred  to  upon  the  subject  before  you  were  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
Orderly  Officer,  and  having  given  his  sentiments  upon  it,  will  he 
countenance  a  proceeding  which  fails  so  much  in  the  proper  regard  due 
to  that  authority  with  which  he  has  been  invested  on  this  Island  :  but, 
as  he  thinks  it  proper  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  line  of  conduct  you  have 
pursued,  viewing  with  regard  to  its  probable  effects,  if  persevered  in,  on 
the  respect  of  consideration  due  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  your 
Regiment,  and  on  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  Corps, 


1  First,  the  Governor  will  not,  and  then  he  will,  consent. 
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with  the  view  to  promote  which  Major  Jackson  had  already  made  such 
concessions  ;  and,  as  a  statement  from  yourself  may  perhaps  seem  to 
present  one  of  the  most  fair  means  of  judging,  he  shall1,  if  (notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  you)  any  such  statement 
in  the  form  of  an  appeal  against  your  Commanding  Officer  comes  to  him, 
not  prevent  the  communication  with  it  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  inasmuch  as  they  may  bear  reference  to  the  point  in  appeal, 
but  allow  them  to  proceed  together2. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  22nd  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Count  Montholon  having  mentioned  to  me  that  Countess 
Bertrand  had  expressed  her  surprise  I  had  not  been  to  see  her,  I  will 
be  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  if  the  Governor 
has  any  objection  to  my  calling. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Major  Jackson. 

Plantation  House,  22nd  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  received  the  accompanying  note  from  Captain  Lutyens, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  to  acquaint  you,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  any  Officers  of  the  20th  Regiment  calling  on  Madame  Bertrand3. 

Be  pleased  to  make  this  known  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


1  First,  the  Governor  will  not,  and  then  he  will,  consent. 

2  See  letter  of  May  29th,  1821.  Page  128. 

8  Countess  Bertrand  is  here  deprived  of  her  title.  See  the  previous  letter.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  this  permission. 
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Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  25th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  for  the  information  of  the  Governor, 
that  yesterday  afternoon  Countess  Bertrand  sent  to  me  a  present  of  a 
coral-brooch  and  some  of  General  Bonaparte’s  hair1. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 

Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Gorrequer. 

Deadwood,  29th  May,  1821. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter  dated  22nd  instant 
that  the  Governor  will  “  not  prevent  the  communication  with  it  ” 
(the  appeal)  “  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  your  letter,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  bear  reference  to  the  point  in  appeal,  but  allow  them  to  proceed 
together  ”,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  informed,  whether  that 
paragraph  be  intended  to  admit  of  the  communication  of  all  the  letters 
referred  to  in  mine  dated  20th  May,  through  the  regular2  channels  ; 
since,  on  re-examination  of  the  whole  affair,  should  any  of  those  letters 
be  omitted,  I  conceive  that  a  distinct  and  full  view  of  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  pursued  by  me  cannot  be  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens. 

Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  31st  May,  1821. 

Sir, — Having  laid  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant  before  the  Governor, 
I  am  directed  to  observe  to  you,  that  you  have  not  his  concurrence,  or 
approval,  for  referring,  in  the  appeal  you  propose  to  make  against  your 
Commanding  Officer,  to  any  correspondence  or  transaction  which  took 
place  during  the  period  you  were  employed  on  a  special  duty  under  the 
Governor’s  authority  and  responsibility  at  Longwood  ;  and,  that  by 
none  of  the  communications  made  to  you  has  it  been  intended  to  absolve 
or  relieve  you  from  any  blame  or  consequence  that  may  attach  to  you, 

3  This  hair  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Mansfield  Hunter,  Esquire,  a 
kinsman  of  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens.  It  is  a  lock  of  fair,  light  brown  hair,  contained 
in  a  erystal-locket,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  with  a  gold  edging  and  a  ring  for 
attachment. 

3  The  words  “  and  usual  ”  omitted  from  the  original  letter. 
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from  such  reference  being  made,  or  for  the  unauthorised  disclosures  that 
have  already  taken  place  to  Lieutenant  Wortham  and  Major  Emmett 
of  the  Royal  Engineers — officers  who  stood  in  no  relation  of  duty, 
public  or  regimental,  with  you,  and  the  reference  to  whose  advice  or 
opinion  in  an  affair  which  you  could  not  communicate  upon  with  them 
without  a  breach  of  one  of  the  very  regulations  it  was  your  special 
duty  under  the  Governor’s  orders,  and  even  under  his  responsibility, 
to  enforce,  he  considers  in  every  point  of  view  to  have  been  highly 
reprehensible. 

The  Governor  will  besides  not  give  his  countenance  to  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  ordinary  rule  and  form  of  making  an  appeal,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Articles  of  War,  which  only  suppose  an  appeal  where  redress  is 
refused1, — and  such  he  does  not  consider  to  have  been  the  case,  with 
respect  either  to  the  acts  or  disposition  of  Major  Jackson  towards  you. 

In  regard  to  what  the  Governor  intended  by  my  last  letter  to  you, 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  an  appeal  against  your  Commanding  Officer, 
with  any  of  the  papers  you  have  spoken  of,  comes  before  him,  he  will, 
after  due  examination  of  the  whole,  be  then  himself  enabled  to  judge 
what  parts  of  the  correspondence  do  or  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
points  appealed  upon,  leaving  you  to  bear  the  consequence  of  making 
a  reference  to  any  matter  which  may  have  occurred  at  Longwood  during 
the  time  you  were  employed  there  under  his  orders, — however  relevant 
you  may  think  it  to  the  subject  of  your  appeal — ,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  no  change  of  circumstances  had  occurred  there,  and  as  if  the  same 
regulations  which  you  infringed,  in  the  communication  made  to  the 
Officers  of  Royal  Engineers  and  to  orders,  were  still  in  force. 

The  Governor  directs  me  to  conclude  by  saying,  that  this  corres¬ 
pondence  has  already  extended  much  too  far  ;  that  he  considers  his 
time,  and  public  occupations,  to  have  been  very  unduly  encroached 
upon  by  it  ;  and,  he  desires,  therefore,  he  may  not  again  be  referred  to 
upon  the  matter,  except  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  the 
appeal  you  propose  to  make  against  your  Commanding  Officer, — if 
still  persevering  in  such  appeal2. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary. 


1  The  point  is  whether  or  not  the  redress  was  adequate. 

3  The  Governor  appears  to  be  nervous  even  as  to  an  appeal  against  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  anxious  to  restrict  the  appeal  as  against  him. 
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Brigadier-General  Coffin  to  Sir  H.  Lowe. 

Knollcombe,  June  3rd,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  a  letter  which 
I  have  this  instant  received  from  Major  Jackson  commanding  the  20th 
Regiment,  transmitting  a  Memorial  from  Captain  Lutyens  of  that 
Regiment,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  in  which  he  desires  to 
have  it  laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York1. 

I  fear  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  Major  Jackson’s  letter  will 
lead  your  Excellency  to  draw  conclusions  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
military  feeling,  and  subordination,  of  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  20th 
Regiment,  if  not  to  infer  that  its  Commanding  Officer  has  not  in  this 
instance  received  support  in  a  quarter  from  which  he  was  justly  entitled 
to  expect  it. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  John  Pine-Coffin. 


Major  Jackson  to  Brigadier-General  Coffin. 

St.  Helena,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  Memorial  received  from  Captain 
Lutyens,  which  he  requests  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Notwithstanding  the  communications  you  personally  made  to 
that  Officer  and  the  advice  you  gave  him,  Captain  Lutyens  has  mani¬ 
fested  a  determined  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  own  erroneous  opinions, 
and  not  to  be  guided,  or  at  all  influenced,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  on  any  point  of  such  essential  importance  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Corps  immediately  under  his  command. 

Captain  Lutyens  has  very  injudiciously  called  in  the  aid  of  Doctor 
Arnott,  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Goldfrap,  to  assist 
him  in  writing  his  letters,  which  those  Officers  have  very  improperly 
acquiesced  in  doing.  Two  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  letters  were  delivered 
to  me  by  Major  Hogg,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Lutyens  and  his  improper  note  to  me.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 


1  The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  second  son  of  King  George  the  Third. 
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reconcilable  that  Major  Hogg  should  have  been  the  medium  of  con¬ 
veying  Captain  Lutyens’s  letters  for  me  to  withdraw  my  expressions. 

From  what  has  transpired  with  regard  to  Captain  Lutyens,  I 
cannot  help  but  entertain  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  that  Officer, 
as  he  has  been  wanting  in  that  deference  and  respect  which  it  is  so 
incumbent  in  a  Captain  of  the  Regiment  to  regard  and  maintain  towards 
his  own  Commanding  Officer1. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  E.  Jackson. 

Pencil  note  in  margin. 

Explanations  were  presented  by  Dr.  Arnott  and  Lieutenant  Gold- 
frap,  as  also  afterwards  by  Major  Hogg. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  Jackson. 

Deadwood,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
forward  the  enclosed  Memorial  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Major 
General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  through  the  proper  channels,  in  order  to 
be  laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  Engelbert  Lutyens. 


Captain  Lutyens  to  Major  General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

St.  Helena,  3rd  June,  1821. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
lay  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  accom¬ 
panying  Memorial. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  Engelbert  Lutyens. 


1  From  this  letter,  apparently,  the  feeling  of  Major  Hogg  and  of  the  Officers  of  the 
20th  Regiment  was  in  favour  of  Captain  Lutyens. 
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To  Field-Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G. 
and  G.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Memorial  of  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens,  of  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot  :  Sheweth 

That  Memorialist  has  been  near  eighteen  years  in  His  Majesty’s 
service,  serving  the  whole  time  in  the  20th  Regiment,  and  has  held  the 
rank  of  Captain  near  eight  years  ;  that,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1820, 
he  was  appointed,  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Orderly  Officer 
to  the  Establishment  at  Longwood,  the  duties  of  which  entirely  separated 
him  from  those  of  his  Regiment  ;  that  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  Major 
Jackson,  then  Commanding  the  20th  Regiment,  and  as  Commanding 
Officer  solely,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  relative  to  an  occurrence  at 
Longwood,  which  was  answered  by  Memorialist  without  entering  into 
the  contents  of  Major  Jackson’s  letter,  since  he  did  not  feel  himself 
authorized  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  duties  of  Longwood.  This 
reply  drew  from  Major  Jackson  a  letter,  dated  16th  of  April,  censuring 
Memorialist  for  conduct  “  very  disrespectful,  presuming,  and  tending 
to  insubordination  ”,  and  intimating  that  he  had  scrutinized  and  made 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  him  his  superior  Officer.  Memorialist, 
conscious  that  such  intention  never  existed,  and  also  humbly  conceiving 
his  letter  did  not  merit  so  severe  animadversions,  endeavoured  upon 
rejoining  his  Regiment  to  obtain  such  redress  as  might  remove  the 
first  and  only  stigma  ever  cast  upon  him  ;  but,  having  failed  in  obtaining 
that  which  he  considers  adequate,  Memorialist  now  wishes  to  submit 
an  abstract  of  all  the  communications,  both  written  and  verbal,  relative 
thereto,  together  with  certified  copies  of  the  official  papers,  regretting 
the  impossibility  of  giving  your  Royal  Highness  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  without  forwarding  some  correspondence  connected  with  Long¬ 
wood  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  communications  which  Memorialist 
has  received  from  His  Excellency  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  he  finds  himself 
much  restricted  as  to  forwarding  that  correspondence.  Memorialist, 
therefore,  now  humbly  prays,  that  your  Royal  Highness  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  impower  him  to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness 
all  the  Documents  connected  with  the  subject  which  is  submitted. 

(Signed)  Engelbert  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 
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Sir  H.  Lowe  to  Brigadier-General  Coffin. 

Plantation  House,  5th  June,  1821. 

Sir, — You  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  accompanying  Memorial  to  be 
returned  to  Captain  Lutyens.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  indirect  and  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  making  his  complaint,  productive  only  of  delay  and 
procrastination,  without  incurring  the  responsibility  that  might  attach 
to  a  regular  appeal  accompanied  by  such  papers  as  might  enable  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  determine  upon  it  ;  and, 
I  will  not,  therefore,  take  upon  myself  to  forward  it.  Captain  Lutyens 
has,  besides,  been  repeatedly  informed,  that  I  will  countenance  no  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  making  an  appeal. 

If  Captain  Lutyens  persists  in  the  appeal  against  his  Commanding 
Officer,  and  that  such  appeal  is  transmitted  to  me,  with  the  Documents 
he  has  referred  to  as  necessary  to  support  it,  I  shall,  after  having  examined 
the  several  papers  and  made  such  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
as  may  appear  to  me  requisite,  forward  the  same  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  his  deliberation — having  already  informed 
Captain  Lutyens,  that  all  such  papers,  inasmuch  as  they  might  relate  to 
the  point  in  appeal,  would  be  forwarded  ;  but,  if  he  introduces  in  his 
appeal,  or  in  the  papers  accompanying  it,  collateral  matter  relative  to 
the  duty  he  was  performing  under  my  special  instructions  at  Longwood, 
he  must  necessarily  bear  all  the  consequences  that  may  attach  to  the 
introduction  of  such  matter,  however  relevant  it  may  appear  to  the 
point  in  appeal,  where  his  own  conduct  may  in  any  way  be  exposed  to 
censure  from  it.  From  such  consequences  I  cannot  relieve  him,  holding, 
in  particular,  his  proceeding,  with  reference  to  the  duty  upon  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  in  the  dis¬ 
closures  he  took  upon  himself  to  make  to  the  two  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  to  those  of  his  own  Corps,  regardless  of  any  public  incon¬ 
venience  that  might  arise  from  his  communications  (as  well  as  the  mode 
in  which  he  acted  upon  Major  Jackson’s  first  letter),  to  constitute  an 
offence  of  much  higher  nature,  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  appeal, 
than  any  which  the  appeal  itself  can  present  against  his  Commanding 
Officer1,  even  if  it  had  any  truly  solid  ground,  and  every  repetition  of 
the  matter,  without  my  concurrence  and  approbation,  to  be  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  same  offence. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  H.  Lowe. 

1  The  Governor  saves  himself  by  confining  the  complaint,  and  the  evidence  which 
appears  requisite  to  him  to  support  it,  to  an  appeal  against  the  Commanding  Officer  : 
a  cunning  composition,  like  many  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
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Abstract  of  the  case  contained  in  the  correspondence  alluded  to  in  the 
Memorial  of  Captain  Engelbert  Lutyens,  of  His  Majesty’s  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

On  the  13th  April,  1821,  General  Bonaparte  told  Doctor  Arnott 
that  he  would  make  the  20th  Regiment  a  present  of  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  Captain  Lutyens’s  room.  Captain 
Lutyens  was  with  the  Governor  at  the  time,  and,  on  leaving  him,  found 
the  books  in  his  room  at  half-past  five  o’clock  :  he  did  not  know  the 
reason  of  their  being  there,  until  he  was  told  by  Doctor  Arnott  at  half¬ 
past  six  that  evening. 

Captain  Lutyens  reported  the  circumstance,  in  his  official  character 
(as  the  channel  through  which  communications  pass  from  General 
Bonaparte  to  the  Governor)  to  Major  Gorrequer  in  the  letter  (A)1  sent 
the  next  morning  by  Doctor  Arnott,  who  late  that  evening  (the  14th) 
brought  back  a  verbal  message  from  the  Governor  to  send  the  books 
to  him,  which  was  done  early  the  next  morning  (the  15th).  In  the 
postcript  (a)  of  a  note  that  day,  Major  Gorrequer  says  that  the  Governor 
regrets  that  they  were  not  sent  to  him  the  same  evening  they  were 
received. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Captain  Lutyens  received  from 
Major  Jackson  the  letter  (B),  wherein  he  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  return 
the  books  to  Count  Montholon.  In  consequence  of  which,  and  as  Captain 
Lutyens  had  accidentally  heard  that  Major  Jackson  had  been  sent  for 
to  Plantation  House  that  morning,  he  called  on  Count  Montholon,  but, 
not  finding  him  at  home  he  at  half-past  six,  sent  to  Major  Gorrequer  the 
letter  (C),  announcing  his  having  done  so;  but, — upon  recollecting  that 
Major  Jackson,  without  the  least  mention  in  his  letter  of  the  Governor’s 
sanction,  had  sent  to  him  directions  how  to  act,  and,  by  his  assertion 
of  the  Governor’s  being  uninformed  of  the  circumstance,  further  induced 
Captain  Lutyens  to  think  the  letter  to  have  been  written  without  the 
Governor’s  knowledge, — at  half-past  ten  wrote  to  Major  Gorrequer 
the  letter  (D),  stating  the  above  and  requesting  instructions  how  to 
act;  he  also  wrote  to  Major  Jackson  the  letter  (E),  in  which  he  states 
that,  while  Orderly  Officer,  he  does  not  conceive  he  has  any  authority 
to  receive  directions  from  him  in  regard  to  his  conduct  at  Longwood, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  forwarded  Major  Jackson’s  letter  to  the 
Governor,  for  his  instructions  how  to  act. 


1  The  letters  in  brackets  are  merely  marks  indicative  of  the  exhibits  in  the  case. 
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Between  three  and  four  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Captain  Lutyens 
received  from  Major  Gorrequer  the  answer  (F),  in  which  he  gives  the 
Governor’s  sanction  to  Major  Jackson’s  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
Captain  Lutyens  went  to  Count  Montholon  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
left  the  books  (which  had  been  sent  back  to  Captain  Lutyens  from  the 
Governor)  with  him,  telling  him  he  could  not  forward  them,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Major  Jackson.  Captain 
Lutyens  reported  his  having  done  so  to  Major  Gorrequer  in  the  letter 
(G)  of  the  16th,  answered  by  Major  Gorrequer’s  letter  (H).  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  Captain  Lutyens  received  from  Major  Jackson 
the  letter  (I),  which  stated  that  he  considered  Captain  Lutyens’s  letter 
(E)  to  himself  to  be  disrespectful,  presuming,  and  tending  to  insubor¬ 
dination,  and  intimated  that  he  therein  scrutinized,  and  made  com¬ 
ments  on,  the  conduct  of  him,  his  superior  officer. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  Captain  Lutyens  acknowledges  to  Major 
Jackson  in  the  letter  (K)  of  the  same  date,  and  forwarded  it  to  Major 
Gorrequer  with  the  letter  (L),  as  also  the  letter  (E),  which  Major  Jackson 
had  complained  of. 

On  the  17th,  Captain  Lutyens  received  from  Major  Gorrequer  the 
letter  (M),  in  which  he  says  that  the  Governor  allows  him,  before  he  lays 
the  papers  officially  before  him,  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  necessity,  as  well  as  propriety,  of  his  making  an  apology 
to  Major  Jackson,  not  merely  for  the  unbecoming  style  of  his  note,  but 
also  for  his  misconstruction  of  Major  Jackson’s  letter  to  him,  and  still 
further  for  the  manner  he  spoke  of  his  letter  to  Count  Montholon,  in 
not  taking  the  rejection  of  the  books  on  himself,  instead  of  causing  it 
to  appear  that  he  acted  upon  Major  Jackson’s  instructions,  as  Major 
Jackson’s  letter  was  merely  matter  of  advice,  intended  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  in  which  he  would  himself  he 
placed,  in  attempting  to  forward  as  a  present  to  a  Corps  of  British 
Officers,  employed  in  the  duty  of  this  Island,  anything  thus  circumstanced. 
Major  Gorrequer  forwarded  to  Captain  Lutyens  at  the  same  time  an 
extract  from  Major  Jackson’s  letter  (N)  to  Major  Gorrequer,  in  which 
he  submits  Captain  Lutyens’s  conduct  to  the  Governor. 

Captain  Lutyens  having  in  no  instance  received  instructions  from 
anyone  but  the  Governor,  or  the  Officers  of  his  staff,  and  conceiving 
that  he  had  consequently  adhered  to  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  on  the 
18th  sent  to  Major  Gorrequer  the  letter  (0),  in  which  he  declines  making 
an  apology,  and  requests  that  his  application  of  the  29th  of  December 
last  to  the  Governor,  to  be  relieved  from  Longwood,  may  be  complied 
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with  as  immediately  as  possible,  previous  to  his  taking  the  proper  steps 
for  having  his  conduct  inquired  into. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Lutyens  received  from  Major  Gorrequer 
two  communications  under  the  same  cover,  in  one  of  which  (P)  he  says 
that  Captain  Lutyens’s  application  of  the  29th  December  had  laid 
dormant  since  a  conversation  which  had  passed  between  Major  Gorrequer 
and  Captain  Lutyens  in  February,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Captain 
Lutyens  was  willing  to  remain  some  time  longer  at  Longwood,  and 
intimates  that  the  period  of  General  Bonaparte’s  removal  to  the  new 
house  was  mentioned  by  him,  and  that  a  decision,  to  which  the  Governor 
had  now  come,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  again  to  refer  to  the  former 
application.  In  the  other  (Q),  he  states  that,  having  officially  laid  the 
papers  before  the  Governor,  he  is  charged  by  His  Excellency  to  express 
his  disapprobation  and  displeasure  at  his  line  of  proceeding,  as  well  in  the 
style  of  the  note  he  addressed  to  Major  Jackson  as  in  the  misconstruction 
of  the  terms  of  that  letter,  and  in  the  mode  he  acted  upon  it,  and  that 
the  Governor  had  consequently  resolved  to  relieve  him  from  his  duty 
at  Longwood. 

On  the  20th,  Captain  Lutyens  answered  Major  Gorrequer’s  two 
communications  by  the  letter  (R),  as  to  the  first,  by  quoting  the  con¬ 
versation  which  passed  in  February,  and  discovering  the  inference 
drawn  from  it,  and,  as  to  the  second,  by  saying  that,  feeling  himself 
aggrieved  by  Major  Jackson’s  letter,  he  felt  himself  imperiously  called 
upon  in  defence  of  his  character,  however  reluctantly,  to  forward  the 
statement  of  the  case,  through  the  proper  channels,  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Captain  Lutyens  was  relieved  from  his  duties 
at  Longwood,  and  rejoined  his  Regiment.  On  the  next  day,  he  received 
from  Major  Jackson  the  note  (S),  forwarding  to  him  a  letter  (T),  which  he 
had  received  from  Major  Gorrequer,  dated  the  18th  of  April,  in  which, 
after  informing  Major  Jackson  of  the  steps  the  Governor  had  taken  in 
regard  to  Captain  Lutyens,  he  says  the  Governor  might  in  some  measure 
have  regretted  the  introduction  of  the  term  insubordination,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  highly  provoking  tone  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  note  to  Major 
Jackson,  but  that  every  act  of  disrespect  or  disregard  to  a  superior  tends 
to  insubordination,  that  it  is  the  tendency  alone  which  his  letter  had 
adverted  to,  and  that  Captain  Lutyens,  moreover,  by  his  conduct 
throughout  this  affair,  had  put  it  out  of  the  Governor’s  power  to  mitigate 
the  force  of  Major  Jackson’s  expressions  by  any  further  observations 
upon  them. 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  Captain  Lutyens  wrote  to  Major  Jackson  the 
letter  (U),  in  which  he  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  request  such  redress 
as  may  remove  from  his  character  the  stigma  which  has  been  cast  upon 
it  by  the  expressions  in  Major  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  10th,  which  was 
answered  by  Major  Jackson  by  the  letter  (V)  of  the  same  date,  but 
which  not  appearing  satisfactory  to  Captain  Lutyens,  he  on  the  29th 
addressed  to  Major  Jackson  the  letter  (W),  expressing  such  to  be  his 
feeling  that  all  he  asked  was,  that  the  expressions  “  presuming,  disres¬ 
pectful,  and  tending  to  insubordination  ”  might  be  withdrawn  ;  and, 
as  Major  Jackson  in  his  letter  (V)  adverted  to  the  “  laconic  ”  and 
“provoking”  style  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  note  of  the  15th  (E),  he, 
moreover,  assured  Major  Jackson  that  nothing  either  provoking  or 
disrespectful  was  intended  in  it,  nor  disrespect  or  anything  provoking 
ever  thought  of  by  him,  either  then  or  since.  In  the  letter  (X),  Major 
Jackson  states  that  he  is  so  dissatisfied  with  Captain  Lutyens’s  letter, 
that  he  has  forwarded  it  to  the  Governor.  On  the  11th  May,  Captain 
Lutyens  wrote  to  Major  Jackson  the  letter  (Y),  requesting  to  know 
whether  he  was  to  expect  any  further  communication  from  him  on  the 
subject,  which  was  answered  the  same  day  by  the  letter  (Z)  in  the 
negative. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  Major  Jackson  sent  Captain 
Lutyens  a  note  which  he  had  received  from  Brigadier-General  Coffin, 
the  purport  of  which  was  directing  that  Major  Jackson,  Major  Hogg, 
and  Captain  Lutyens  would  be  at  Brigade-Major  Harrison’s  at  three 
o’clock,  to  be  present  at  a  communication  he  (General  Coffin)  had  to  make 
to  Captain  Lutyens  by  the  directions  of  the  Governor. 

When  the  meeting  took  place  at  the  above-mentioned  house,  General 
Coffin  mentioned  that  he  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  books,  and  the  correspondence  that  had  taken 
place  with  Major  Jackson  and  Captain  Lutyens  thereon.  He  then  read 
a  long  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Governor,  which  was 
nearly  throughout  a  disapproval  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  conduct,  who 
twice  requested  he  might  have  a  copy  of  this  communication,  and  was 
twice  refused. 

Captain  Lutyens  mentioned  to  General  Coffin  that  in  Major 
Jackson’s  letter  of  the  16th  April,  there  was  so  severe  a  censure  and 
stigma  thrown  upon  his  character,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that,  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  he  could  submit  to  it. 
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In  one  point  of  the  communication,  it  was  mentioned  that  Major 
Jackson’s  letter  of  the  16th  of  April  was  written  without  the  Governor’s 
sanction,  and  that  it  might  have  been  withdrawn  had  not  the  subsequent 
correspondence  taken  place.  When  General  Coffin  finished  reading,  he 
advised  Captain  Lutyens  to  drop  the  business,  who  replied,  all  he  had 
requested  and  wished  for  was,  that  Major  Jackson  would  withdraw  the 
words  “  disrespectful,  presuming,  and  tending  to  insubordination  ”,  that 
Major  Jackson  and  himself  had  been  together  nearly  eighteen  years  in 
the  20th  Regiment,  and  he  was  always  upon  good  terms  with  him  and 
the  Officers  of  the  Regiment,  and  he  could  not  but  severely  feel  the  above 
stigma  that  had  been  cast  upon  his  character  by  Major  Jackson. 

General  Coffin  said  Major  Jackson  had  done  more  than  was  re¬ 
quisite,  and  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  in  Major 
Jackson’s  situation.  General  Coffin  then  handed  Captain  Lutyens  a 
copy  of  an  order,  which  he  said  Captain  Lutyens  was  in  possession  of 
when  at  Longwood  ;  but,  Captain  Lutyens’s  feelings  at  that  time  were 
so  much  hurt  at  what  had  taken  place,  that  he  cannot  say  positively 
what  it  was,  nor  did  he  read  it  through,  but  it  had  some  relation  to  the 
Imperial  title,  and  the  only  order  that  he  had,  relative  to  that  subject, 
was,  that  in  the  event  of  any  notes  or  cards  of  invitation  being  sent  to 
or  from  Longwood  House,  they  were  to  be  open,  and,  if  the  Imperial 
Title  was  used,  he  was  to  return  it  from  whence  it  came.  Captain  Lutyens 
had  forwarded  the  books  to  the  Governor  at  his  own  request,  and  Major 
Gorrequer  in  the  postscript  (a)  moreover  remarked,  that  Captain 
Lutyens  should  have  sent  them  to  him  to  look  at  the  evening  he  received 
them,  particularly  as  there  was  writing  and  the  Title  in  them  ;  and, 
Captain  Lutyens  thought  everything  was  settled  by  their  having  been 
returned  to  Count  Montholon,  until  he  received  Major  Jacksons  letter 
of  the  16th  of  April. 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 


Major  Gorrequer  to  Captain  Lutyens. 

Plantation  House,  23rd  April,  1821. 

Sir, — You  will  please  to  wait  on  the  Governor  at  the  Castle,  James 
Town,  to-morrow,  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  bring  with  you  the  several 
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instructions  you  have  received  relative  to  the  occupation  of  your  duty 
as  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer, 

Military  Secretary. 


I  went,  according  to  the  above  order,  to  the  Castle.  I  met  the 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  and  Major  Gorrequer,  in  the  Castle-yard. 
We  all  immediately  went  into  the  Council-room.  The  Governor  sat 
down,  and  severely  reprimanded  and  censured  my  conduct :  he  remarked 
there  was  one  part  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Major 
Gorrequer  and  myself  in  the  beginning  of  February,  which  Major 
Gorrequer  had  omitted  to  mention  to  him  (which  was  my  remark  about 
living  in  the  new  house)  “  it  is  not  my  wish,  and  I  hope  my  successor, 
who  is  to  live  in  it,  will  give  the  Governor  more  satisfaction  than  I  have 
done  This  the  Governor  said  was  disrespectful  to  him,  and,  had 
Major  Gorrequer  mentioned  it,  he  would  have  relieved  me  immediately 
from  Longwood.  I  mentioned  that  I  did  not  mean  any  disrespect  by  the 
remark,  that  the  conversation  between  Major  Gorrequer  and  myself  was 
spoken  in  a  light  and  joking  manner.  The  Governor  further  remarked, 
that  I  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the  French  people,  that  anything 
they  wished  I  entered  into  ;  but,  when  he  proposed  anything,  there 
was  a  degree  of  hesitation  on  my  part,  which  was  very  different  from 
the  line  of  conduct  Captain  Nicholls  had  pursued, — that  Captain  Nicholls 
had  exerted  himself  so  much  to  satisfy  him  on  all  points,  that  he  had 
positively  worn  himself  to  a  bone,  and  had  injured  his  health.  I  said, 
I  had  never  found  any  difficulty  in  seeing  General  Bonaparte  when  he 
was  in  good  health.  Upon  which  the  Governor  said  “  No,  Sir,  it  has 
been  a  perfect  bed  of  roses  since  you  have  been  there,  and  I  highly 
approved  of  your  conduct  for  the  first  six  months  of  your  appointment  ”. 
The  Governor  then  asked  me  if  any  person  knew  of  the  book  (Marl¬ 
borough’s  Life).  I  replied,  “yes”,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
stigma  thrown  upon  my  character,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  myself  to 
consult  a  friend.  Upon  which,  the  Governor  insisted  immediately  upon 
knowing  who  my  friend  was.  I  then  refused  giving  up  his  name.  Upon 
which  the  Governor  became  so  angry  that  he  left  the  room.  When  he 
returned,  he  appeared  more  cool,  but  again  insisted,  more  than  once, 
upon  knowing  the  name  of  my  friend,— “in  the  presence  of  these 
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gentlemen,  I  insist  upon  it  ”  (pointing  to  Sir  Thomas  Reade  and  Major 
Gorrequer), — that  he  might  judge  if  my  friend  was  entitled  to  his  con¬ 
fidence  as  well  as  mine.  I  then  gave  up  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Wortham  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (who  was  in  the  constant  employ  at 
Longwood),  at  which  the  Governor  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  left 
the  room  and  walked  up  and  down  the  passage  a  short  time.  When 
he  returned,  he  said  “  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  Captain 
Lutyens.  I  shall  order  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  or  Major  Gorrequer,  to 
write  to  you  ”. 

I  likewise  mentioned  to  the  Governor  in  the  above  conversation, 
that  I  felt  the  stigma  and  censure  more  forcibly  from  Major  Jackson, 
he  and  myself  having  always  been  upon  good  terms,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Doctor  Arnott*  Major  Jackson  and  myself  were  officers  of 
the  oldest  standing  now  in  the  20th  Regiment. 

Before  I  returned  to  Longwood,  a  signal  was  made  for  Lieutenant 
Wortham  to  come  to  James  Town  immediately.  Lieutenant  Wortham 
gave  up  the  names  of  Major  Emmett  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  Mr. 
Congrave  (sic)  of  the  20th  Regiment,  knowing  of  the  book  by  my  sanction. 
Major  Emmett  was  then  sent  for  to  the  Castle,  who  informed  the 
Governor  that  he  had  mentioned  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Goldie  (sic)  of  the 
66th  Regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Mathias  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  that  an 
unpleasant  occurrence  had  taken  place  at  Longwood,  and  that  Captain 
Lutyens  wished  to  leave  it,  but  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  of  the 
books.  Major  Emmett1,  Colonel  (sic)  Goldie,  Lieutenants  Wortham, 
Mathias  and  Congrave,  were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  Governor’s 
orders. 

(Signed)  E.  Lutyens, 

Captain  20th  Regiment. 


Horse  Guards,  28th  September,  1822. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  with  one  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ogilvie2,  and  a  Memorial  from  Captain  Lutyens  of  the  20th 


1  Major  Anthony  Emmett,  Engineers  :  died  1872.  Captain  George  Leigh  Goldie, 
66th  Regiment  :  died  1863.  Lieutenant  Hale  Young  Wortham,  Engineers  :  died  1882. 
Lieutenant  Gabriel  Matthias,  Artillery  :  died  1830.  Ensign  Ambrose  Congreve,  20th 
Regiment  :  died  1838. 

2  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Ogilvie  had  succeeded  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel 
South  in  command  of  the  20th  Regiment.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Houston 
was  Colonel  of  the  Regiment. 
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Regiment  of  Foot,  having  been  laid  before  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  His  Royal  Highness  will  not  object 
to  submit  to  His  Majesty  the  name  of  Captain  Lutyens  for  the  rank  of 
Major,  whenever  he  shall  be  recommended  for  it,  through  the  same 
channels  as  the  other  officers  who  have  obtained  it  on  the  same  ground, 
namely,  through  Major-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Lord  Bathurst. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  Taylor. 

To  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Houstoun,  K.C.B., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Avisford,  Arundel,  November  8th,  1822. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  the  Memorial,  etc.,  from  Captain 
Lutyens  of  the  20th  Regiment,  which  I  have  received  from  Colonel 
Ogilvie,  and  forwarded  to  the  Horse  Guards,  as  also  the  answer  I  have 
received  to  it. 

I  very  much  fear  Captain  Lutyens  has  erred  so  much  in  his  behaviour 
of  Longwood,  as  to  call  down  upon  him  your  just  displeasure,  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  beg  of  you,  as  an  old  soldier,  not  to  let  one  error,  in  so  very 
uncommon  a  situation  as  he  was  placed  in,  counterbalance  the  uniform 
testimonies  in  his  favour  as  a  zealous  officer,  his  length  of  service,  and 
wounds.  And  considering  his  decided  disavowal  of  any  intention  of 
disrespect  towards  yourself  or  his  Commanding  Officer,  let  that  part 
only  of  the  period  of  15  months  he  was  at  Longwood,  during  which  he 
conducted  himself  to  your  wishes,  be  in  your  memory  ;  and,  if  you  can 
reconcile  it  to  yourself  as  not  improper,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  recommend 
him  for  the  Brevet-rank,  as  also  kindly  to  use  your  interest  with  Lord 
Bathurst  to  obtain  for  him  the  necessary  recommendation  required  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Houstoun, 

Lieutenant-General. 

To  Major-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Bombay,  24th  June,  1823. 

Sir, — I  had  hoped  that  my  letter  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ogilvie, 
which  accompanied  my  Memorial  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  soliciting  the  Brevet,  would  have  been  laid  before  you. 
I  therein  made  concessions1 1  humbly  hoped  would  have  been  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  any  error  I  might  have  committed  latterly  at  Longwood, 
and  also  for  the  line  of  conduct  I  subsequently  pursued.  As  it  would 
appear,  however,  that  that  letter  has  never  come  before  you,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  my  regret  that  I  should  ever  have  given  you 
any  cause  to  be  displeased  with  my  conduct  whilst  Orderly  Officer  at 
Longwood. 

But,  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  delicate  and  perplexing  situation 
I  was  placed  in.  In  some  instances,  under  feelings  of  irritation,  I  confess 
I  acted  too  precipitately,  and  did  things  which  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
done,  if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  consider  more  dispassionately. 

Had  my  brother  Ben2  been  in  England,  the  correspondence  would 
never  have  been  laid  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  for 
I  sent  it  to  him  (my  brother)  with  discretionary  powers  ;  and,  as  he 
has  since  evinced  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure  taken,  of  course, 
the  papers  would  have  rested  with  him. 

I  hope,  however,  you  will  consider  my  merits,  as  well  as  demerits, 
which  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  do,  I  am  sensible  you  will  find 
the  former  to  preponderate.  I  beg  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  many 
proofs  I  have  received  from  you  of  approbation  and  satisfaction  for  my 
attention  and  promptitude  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  at  Longwood. 
Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  and  after  the  acknowledgment  I 
have  made,  I  trust  you  will  no  longer  have  any  objection  to  recommend 
me  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  Brevet-rank  of 
Major. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  first  and  only  intimation  I  ever  received, 
with  regard  to  my  addressing  you,  was  from  a  letter  of  Sir  William 
Houstoun’s  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ogilvie,  which  arrived  here  a  short 
time  since  ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  have 
done  so  sooner. 

Hoping  this  will  prove  perfectly  satisfactory, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Engelbert  Lutyens. 

To  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.B. 

1  Concessions,  but  not  withdrawal  and  apology,  sound  the  keynote  of  this  appeal. 

2  See  letter  of  October  25th,  1914.  Page  199. 
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10,  Hereford  Street,  12th  November,  1823. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you,  the  papers  that  were 
forwarded  to  me  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Houstoun,  Colonel 
of  the  20th  Regiment,  inclosing  an  application  which  had  been  made 
for  Brevet-rank  by  Captain  Lutyens  of  that  Regiment,  in  consequence 
of  the  duty  he  had  exercised  under  my  orders  as  Orderly  Officer  in 
attendance  upon  the  late  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Having  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Lutyens,  in  which  he  has 
fully  explained  the  cause  of  his  not  having  forwarded  his  application 
in  the  first  instance  through  me,  and  also  expressive  of  the  concern  he 
had  felt  at  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen1  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  exercising  the  duty  of  Orderly  Officer,  I  beg  to  renew  the  assurance, 
I  had  before  the  honor  to  make  to  you,  of  my  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
conduct  which  Captain  Lutyens  had  observed  during  the  early  part  of 
his  performing  that  duty,  and  of  my  belief  that  he  acted  from  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  from  following  injudicious 
advice,  rather  than  from  a  really  improper  intention  towards  the  close 
of  it.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  with  every  deference,  to  submit  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  favourable  consideration, 
that  Captain  Lutyens  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  same 
degree  of  favor,  which  was  shewn  to  the  other  officers,  who  filled  the 
same  situation  he  did,  by  being  recommended  for  the  Brevet-rank  of 
Major  :  begging  leave  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  hope,  that  the 
unavoidable  delay  of  communicating  with  so  distant  a  station  as  India 
may  not  be  made  to  prove  prejudicial  to  him,  as  affecting  the  date  of 
his  appointment. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant2. 
To  Major  General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  M.P.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  Lutyens  excused  himself  for  any  error  he  might  have  committed,  and  also  for 
appealing  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Lowe  refers  to  this  as  an  admission  that  Lutyens 
had  fallen  into  error. 

2  This  letter  is  not  signed  :  but,  it  is  endorsed  “Sir  H.  Lowe  to  Sir  H.  Taylor, 
12th  November,  1823  ”. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM  ADD.  MS.  20133,  f.261. 

The  Governor  of  St.  Helena  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Private. 

St.  Helena,  5th  June,  1821. 

My  Lord, — I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  Eden  to  forward 
to  your  Lordship  duplicates  of  my  several  letters  by  the  Camel1  ;  and, 
as  the  Eden  is  a  faster  sailing-vessel,  she  may  perhaps  arrive  first. 
Nothing  of  any  moment  has  occurred  here  since  the  departure  of  the 
Longwood  Establishment,  except  the  little  circumstance  which  the 
enclosed  note  from  Dr.  Arnott  to  me  speaks  of. 

The  pasteboard-temple,  which  he  found  in  his  room,  was  decorated 
with  N’s  and  Imperial  eagles.  When  shown  to  Major  Jackson,  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  20th  Regiment,  he  said,  at  once,  it  should 
never  appear  on  the  mess-table  of  the  Regiment  whilst  he  commanded 
it.  I  should  hardly,  however,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
such  a  matter,  had  it  not  been  indicative  of  such  impertinent  pretensions, 
even  to  the  very  last,  of  the  Bertrand  family,  and  had  it  not  been  also 
coupled,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  books,  that 
was  attempted  to  be  presented  to  the  Officers  of  the  20th.  This  book, 
in  consequence  of  the  Imperial  rank  in  its  title-page,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  it,  Major  Jackson  did  not  think  fit  to  allow 
to  be  accepted,  and  hence  a  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and 
Captain  Lutyens,  the  Orderly  Officer  at  that  time,  as  well  as  myself, 
which  has  not  yet  terminated,  and  upon  which  Captain  Lutyens  has  been 
desiring  to  appeal. 

To  the  Earl  Bathurst,  K.G.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  ADD.  MS.  20133,  f.373. 

Major-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

1823. 

Major-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  presents  his  compliments  to  Major- 
General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  has  the  honor  to  return  the  papers 
respecting  Captain  Lutyens.  It  does  not  appear  that  Captain  Lutyens 
has  omitted  any  paper  it  was  well  in  his  power  to  have  forwarded, 
except  perhaps  the  postcript  to  a  note  of  the  14th  April  (copy  of  which 
is  added),  which  was,  however, in  some  degree  necessary,  because  it  marked 
the  sense  Captain  Lutyens  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  necessity  of  his 
maintaining  a  proper  reserve  in  his  communications  on  the  subject,  the 
forgetfulness  of  which  afterwards,  without  regard  to  the  confidential 

1  See  note,  page  200 
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nature  of  the  duty  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  formed  always  in  Sir 
H.  Lowe’s  opinion  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  part  of  Captain  Lutyens’s 
proceeding. 

The  relation  Captain  Lutyens  has  given  of  the  verbal  communica¬ 
tions  that  passed  would  have  required  some  comment,  had  not  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  decision  rendered  such 
unnecessary. 

As  Captain  Lutyens  has  referred  to  some  communications  made 
to  him  by  Brigadier-General  Coffin,  Sir  H.  Lowe  has  thought  proper 
to  enclose  copies  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him,  Brigadier-General 
Coffin,  and  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Brigadier-General’s  com¬ 
munications.  He  has  also  enclosed  copy  of  a  note  laid  before  him  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gorrequer  in  reference  to  some  passages  in  one  of 
Captain  Lutyens’s  letters  (that  of  the  20th  April)1,  where  a  conversation 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gorrequer  had  been  spoken  of. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  error  into  which  Captain  Lutyens  had 
fallen,  Sir  H.  Lowe  understands  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
that  he  should  have  been  addressed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  his 
Regiment,  and  not  by  Sir  H.  Lowe  himself,  when  reference  was  made 
concerning  the  book  ;  but,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  from  circumstances 
known  to  Captain  Lutyens,  and  it  was  further  distinctly  explained  to 
him  before  he  acted  upon  his  Commanding  Officer’s  letter,  that  such 
letter  was  written  to  him  with  Sir  H.  Lowe’s  knowledge2.  Sir  H.  Lowe 
had  besides  particular  motives  for  desiring  that  Captain  Lutyens  himself, 
as  an  Officer  of  the  20th  Regiment,  should  know  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  commanding  officer  on  the  subject.  It  had  been  the  direct  tendency 
of  many  of  the  acts  of  the  late  General  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  immediate 
followers,  to  unite  to  a  disregard  of  authority  in  their  relations  with  the 
officers  on  the  Island,  and  it  formed  an  essential  part  of  Sir  H.  Lowe’s 
duty  to  be  watchful  that  such  regards  were  maintained  ;  hence,  his 
objections,  except  on  account  of  the  Imperial  title,  would  not  have  been 
so  much  against  the  acceptance  of  the  books,  as  to  the  indirect  mode, 
coupled  with  preceding  matters,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  through  the  Surgeon  and  a  Captain  of  the  Regiment,  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Corps,  without  any  reference  being  supposed  either  to  the 
Officer-Commanding  or  to  the  General-Commanding  on  the  Station ;  and, 
it  might  be  cited  as  a  proof  in  some  degree  of  an  effect  already  springing 
from  such  attempts,  the  consequences  of  which,  if  they  had  provided, 
can  only  to  any  extent  be  well  judged  of  by  supposing  that  General 

1  See  page  143. 

2  See  letter  of  April  16th,  1821.  Pages  111,  140. 
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Bonaparte  had  still  continued  to  live,  and  such  attempts  had  been 
unresisted,  that  the  application  to  receive  the  book1  should  not  have 
been  made  known  to  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Regiment  at  the 
time  it  was  offered,  but  reserved  for  his  successor  who  joined  the  Regiment 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  whole  matter  without  full  previous 
communication  either  with  Sir  H.  Lowe,  or  with  his  successor,  Brigadier- 
General  Coffin. 

The  decision  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  will, 
however,  have  so  fully  set  at  right  the  judgment  of  the  Officers  of  the 
20th  Regiment  generally  upon  the  matter,  that  the  preceding  observation 
would  have  appeared  to  Sir  H.  Lowe  wholly  superfluous,  if  he  had  not 
understood  that,  subsequent  to  his  departure  from  St.  Helena,  a  certain 
publicity  had  been  given  to  the  papers  and  correspondence.  Sir  H. 
Lowe  has  thought  it  proper,  therefore,  to  make  this  circumstance 
known,  under  the  impression  it  may  be  of  advantage  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  the  Officers  of  the  20th  Regiment  should  be  rendered  aware 
of  the  great  impropriety  of  Captain  Lutyens’s  proceeding  in  this  instance. 
He  had  been  visited  with  no  mark  of  public  censure  which  could  in  any 
way  warrant  his  having  recourse  to  such  means  of  justification  for  any 
supposed  injustice  committed  towards  him,  and  the  object  of  the  species 
of  publicity  thus  given  to  the  papers,  in  disregard  of  the  numerous 
distinct  cautions  received,  still  therefore  appears  to  remain  without 
sufficient  due  explanation. 


1,1  The  book”,  Coxe’s  ‘Life  of  Marlborough’,  in  three  volumes,  is  now  in  the 
Officers’  Mess  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  20th  Regiment.  It 
contains  in  the  first  volume  the  inscription  ‘  l’Empereur  Napoleon  ’  :  but,  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  Napoleon.  See  The  Times,  September  12th,  1853.  Early  in  1914, 
the  French  training-ship  ‘  Jeanne  d’Arc  ’,  with  seventy  naval  cadets,  visited  Karachi 
in  India,  where  the  Battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harold  Vere  Selby  Ormond, 
was  stationed.  There  was  a  cordial  reception  by  the  municipality  and  by  the  military,  the 
English  soldiers  and  the  French  sailors  fraternizing  together.  The  French  Officers  were 
delighted  with  the  Napoleonic  relics  in  the  mess,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  affected. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton,  referring  to  the  Lutyens-incident  writes  that  one  must 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  Forsyth — “I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Napoleon’s  kindly- 
meant  present  might,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been  accepted,  notwithstanding 
the  style  of  Emperor  was  inscribed  in  the  volumes.  He  did  not  send  them  as  coming 
from  ‘the  Emperor’,  nor  write  the  objectionable  title  in  them;  nor  was  there  much 
likelihood  of  a  British  regiment  being  seduced  from  its  allegiance  by  adding  to  its  library 
a  few  books,  the  gift  of  Napoleon.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  heard  of  the  fate  of 
his  present ;  but,  if  he  had,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  felt  what  had 
happened  as  a  deliberate  insult”. 

In  the  latest  book  on  the  subject,  “  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  ”,  by  Norwood 
Young,  which  is  a  partial  defence  of  the  Governor,  there  is  but  little  reference  to  these 
letters  of  Captain  Lutyens,  which  tell  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  See  The  Outlook  for 
April  3rd,  1915. 
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From  a  miniature  by  J.  Wright,  after  an  oil  painting  by  Phillips,  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Bathurst. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM  ADD.  MS.  20133,  f.78. 

Plantation  House,  26th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — The  Governor  has  directed  me  to  enclose  to  you  a  note  for 
Count  Montholon,  to  be  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  your 
relieving  Captain  Lutyens,  in  the  duties  of  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood. 

You  will  take  the  most  convenient  opportunity  afterwards  to 
make  yourself  known  to  the  several  other  persons  at  Longwood. 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer1. 

To  Captain  Crokat,  20th  Regiment,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Governor  presents  his  compliments  to  Count  Montholon,  and 
begs  leave  to  acquaint  him  that  he  has  appointed  Captain  Crokat,  of 
His  Majesty’s  20th  Regiment,  to  relieve  Captain  Lutyens,  of  the  same 
Regiment,  in  the  duties  of  orderly  officer  at  Longwood,  requesting  at  the 
same  time  Count  Montholon’s  obligingness  in  making  the  appointment 
known. 

Captain  Crokat  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  this  note  to 
Count  Montholon. 

Plantation  House, 

26th  April,  1821*. 

*  The  above  note  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Crokat,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  Count  Montholon  on  his  being  conducted  to  him 
by  Captain  Lutyens. 


Plantation  House,  27th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — The  Governor  directs  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  sent 
this  day  to  Longwood  four  large  cases  containing  an  assortment  of 
plants,  which  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  Earl  Bathurst  had  been 
written  for  to  His  Excellency  Mr.  Farquhar,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  who  took  the  most  immediate  opportunity  to  forward  them. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  Count  Montholon  of  their  arrival, 
and  ask  him  at  the  same  time  in  what  parts  of  the  grounds  he  might 
think  them  best  disposed  of. 


1  See  note,  page  120,  as  to  the  last  report  of  Captain  Lutyens. 
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The  Governor  requests  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  same  occasion 
to  mention  to  Count  Montholon,  that  a  book-binder  sent  for  by  the 
Governor  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  who  is  now  at  work  for 
him  at  the  Castle,  can  undertake  at  the  same  time  to  bind  any  books1, 
which  may  be  wanted,  of  the  collection  at  Longwood. 

To  Captain  Crokat,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 


Deadwood,  28th  April,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — If  any  application  should  be  made  to  you  at  Longwood 
to  send  for  any  other  Medical  person,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Arnott,  to 
attend  on  General  Bonaparte,  you  will  please  to  send  for  him  imme¬ 
diately  and  direct. 

To  Captain  Crokat,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Signed)  G'  Gorroquer' 


Longwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  saw  Count  Montholon  this  morning  as  he  came  from 
General  Bonaparte.  He  said  General  Bonaparte  had  passed  a  very  bad 
night  [and]  could  not  rest,  was  constantly  talking  and  quite  delirious, 
and  remained  in  the  same  state  until  about  seven  o’clock  this  morning, 
when  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  in  which  he  had  left  him  still,  quiet,  and 
undisturbed,  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

I  have  acquainted  Dr.  Arnott,  whose  note  to  the  Governor  I 
enclose.  Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  W.  Crokat2. 


Longwood,  29th  April,  1821. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  26th  instant, 
pursuant  to  which  I  have  proceeded  to  this  place  and  relieved  Captain 
Lutyens  in  the  duties  of  the  Establishment.  He  introduced  me  to  Count 
Montholon,  who  received  me  in  a  very  civil  manner,  and,  after  reading 
the  letter  of  introduction  which  I  delivered  to  him,  he  said  he  hoped 


1  Napoleon  died  on  May  5th,  and  yet,  so  little  would  the  authorities  recognize  his 
critical  state  of  health,  that  on  April  27th,  they  write  about  the  planting  of  plants,  and 
the  binding  of  books.  See  note,  page  37. 

2  In  the  following  dedication  of  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  copied  from  a  fac-simile 
reproduction  by  M.  Frederic  Masson,  in  his  “  Napoleon  a  Sainte-H61ene,”  the  spelling 
of  the  surname  is  varied.  “  The  first  and  original  drawing — fourteen  hours  after  death- 
given  by  me  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Panmure.  Brechin  Castle,  1840.  William 
Crokatt  ” 
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we  should  be  on  as  good  terms  as  Captain  Lutyens  and  he  had  been. 
He  then  addressed  Captain  Lutyens,  and  said  he  was  desired  by  Napoleon 
to  express  his  thanks  for  the  attention  and  satisfaction  which  had  been 
given  during  the  period  he  had  been  Orderly  Officer  at  Longwood. 

I  have,  etc.,  etc., 

(Signed)  W.  Crokat1. 


Plantation  House,  29th  April,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — The  bearer  is  sent  for  any  information  you  may  have 
obtained  respecting  the  manner  in  which  General  Bonaparte  may  have 
passed  the  night,  and  how  he  is  this  morning.  Please  to  acquaint  Dr. 
Arnott  also  of  the  opportunity  of  sending,  and,  if  he  should  be  with 
General  Bonaparte,  the  man  may  wait  till  he  comes  out. 

(Signed)  G.  Gorrequer. 

To  Captain  Crokat,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Longwood,  4th  May,  1821, 

Half-past  six  o’clock2. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Arnott  is  just  come  out  from  Bonaparte.  He  says 
he  is  in  immediate  danger.  I  have  made  signal  number  two  to  the 
Governor3.  You  had  better  come  over  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  W.  Crokat4. 


1  This  letter  is  a  valuable,  and  independent,  testimonial  in  favour  of  Captain 
Engelbert  Lutyens. 

2  Napoleon  died  at  5.49  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  1821. 

8  Recently,  the  St.  Helena  Signal-book,  prepared  in  September,  1815,  by  Captain 
Henry  Huff  Pritchard  of  the  St.  Helena  Artillery,  who  died  in  1828,  sanctioned  by 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  has  been  offered  for  sale.  The  page  devoted  to  Napoleon 
gives  his  code-number  as  “  767  General  Buonaparte  If  Napoleon  were  missing,  his 
number  was  to  be  signalled  and  a  dark-blue  flag  hoisted,  and  every  telegraph  signal-post 
was  to  repeat  it  and  keep  the  flag  flying,  until  news  had  been  obtained.  Number  two 
was  Napoleon  “  is  unwell 

4  On  May  7th,  1821,  at  11.45  p.m.,  H.M.S.  “  Heron  ”  sailed  for  England,  with 
the  despatches.  She  arrived  at  Spithead  on  July  4th,  at  9.30  p.m.  Captain  Hanmer 
was  in  command.  Captain  William  Crokat,  of  the  20th  Regiment,  carried  the 
despatches  for  the  Governor,  and  Captain  Hendry,  R.N.,  of  the  Rosario,  for  the 
Admiral. 
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A  letter  written  from  St.  Helena,  to  his  mother,  by  Ensign 
Duncan  Darroch1: — 


Dead  wood,  May  6th,  1821. 

My  Dearly-beloved  Mother, — Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will 
be  aware  of  the  state  we  are  in  here  ;  you  will  be  aware  of  General 
Bonaparte  being  very  seriously  ill,  as  a  man-of-war  sailed  a  few  days 
ago  with  despatches  to  that  effect.  It  was  impossible  to  write  by  her, 
she  sailed  so  suddenly.  Old  Nap  had  been  ill  this  long  time  ;  but,  about 
a  week  ago,  he  was  given  over — it  was  then  that  the  ship  was  despatched, 


1  Duncan  Darroch,  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  born  in  1800,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lieutenant-General  Duncan  Darroch,  of  Gourock  and  Drums,  in  Renfrewshire,  an 
officer  of  almost  continuous  foreign  service  from  1792  to  1815. 

He  entered  the  Army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  gaining  his  commission  by  competition 
at  Sandhurst,  and  served  in  the  20th  Regiment  at  St.  Helena  during  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon. 

Domestic  reasons  caused  his  retirement  from  the  Army  in  1829  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  when  he  resided  on  the  family  estate  of  Drums  for  some  years,  until  the 
faffing  health  of  his  father  caused  him  to  remove  to  Gourock.  He  succeeded  to  the 
estates  in  1847,  at  the  General’s  death.  He  died  on  October  13th,  1864.  The  following 
extract  from  the  “  Greenock  Advertiser,”  of  October  15th,  1864,  will  show  what  was 
thought  of  him  in  the  neighbourhood 

“We  regret  very  much  to  record  the  death  of  this  most  amiable  gentleman.  As 
one  of  the  very  few  landed  proprietors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  his  manly  figure 
was  familiar  to  the  people  of  Greenock.  For  many  years  he  has  evinced  much  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  burgh  and  port,  and  at  all  demon¬ 
strations  and  festivities  he  was  a  constant  and  welcome  guest.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
kindly  feelings  and  courteous  manners,  and  in  his  immediate  circle  was  greatly  respected 
and  beloved.  Most  loved  when  he  was  best  known.  No  stronger  evidence  of  his  con¬ 
siderateness  and  kindliness  could  be  adduced  than  the  long  periods — forty  years  and 
under — which  all  his  servants  have  remained  in  his  employment.  He  was  a  spirited 
agricultural  improver,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  moral 
improvement  of  his  more  humble  neighbours.  He  was  a  good  soldier  in  early  life,  and 
keenly  promoted  the  organisation  of  the  Volunteer  Army.  In  the  family-circle,  especially, 
the  departure  of  a  relative  so  good,  pleasant,  and  exemplary,  will  be  deplored  as  an 
irreparable  affliction.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  further  to  record  that  at  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1843,  he,  being  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  joined  the  movement, 
and  presented  a  site  for  the  new  Free  Church,  besides  liberally  helping  the  organisation; 
also,  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  property  by  his  son,  Duncan  Darroch,  of  Gourock 
and  Torridon,  N.B.,  a  deservedly  popular  laird  in  the  North,  whose  son  again,  another 
Duncan  Darroch,  is  Captain  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

The  name  “  Duncan  ”  has  been  the  name  of  the  eldest  son,  ever  since  the  founding 
of  his  branch  of  the  family  by  the  grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this  letter.  The  name 
“  Darroch  ”  is  the  gaelic  word  for  an  oak,  and  it  was  taken  in  memory  of  an  exploit  of 
a  remote  ancestor,  in  troublous  times,  with  an  oak-cudgel.  The  family  are  descended 
from  the  MacDonalds  of  the  Isles. 
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and  the  other  men-of-war  were  ordered  to  water  and  get  ready  for 
sea.  He  was  lying  insensible  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd,  he  became  sensible  again,  and  knew  the  people  around  him. 
He  then  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  inanimate  insensibility,  and  became 
gradually  cold,  until  yesterday  morning,  the  5th,  when  about  11  o’clock 
a  signal  was  made  by  the  Governor  to  the  Admiral  that  he  was  expiring, 
and  that  a  signal  should  be  made  immediately  that  he  died.  The 
Members  of  Council  had  been  ordered  on  the  3rd  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  repair  to  Longwood  to  witness  his  death  ;  and,  as  to  the 
Governor,  he  almost  took  up  his  abode  in  the  new  house.  Things  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  state  until  about  10  minutes  before  6  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  he  died,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  French  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  Admiral,  and  all  the  big-wigs  were  immediately  assembled 
to  see  the  body,  and  workmen  were  employed  in  hanging  the  rooms 
with  black.  Orders  were  sent  for  plaster  of  Paris,  to  take  a  bust  of  him; 
but,  I  believe  there  is  not  enough  in  the  island.  They  are  trying  how 
Roman  cement  will  answer1. 

His  death  is  announced  in  to-day’s  Orders,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
buried  at  Longwood  with  military  honours.  General  Count  Montholon 
has  taken  the  management  of  the  funeral  :  the  body  will  lie  in  state, 
and  we  are  to  go  up  this  evening  to  see  it.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  give 
you  some  more  information  about  this  wonderful  man,  who  has  for  such 
a  time  kept  the  world  in  a  ferment,  and  now  lies  an  inanimate  lump  of 
clay,  without  a  person  near  him  at  all  related  to  him  !  What  a  change 
the  thread  of  his  existence  being  severed  has  caused  in  this  island ! 
People  who  have  laid  in  stock  to  serve  the  troops  will  have  it  now  lying 
useless  on  their  hands.  Horses  that  were  this  day  week  worth  £70  will 
not  bring  £10.  Our  huts  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  build  to  put  our 
servants  in,  and  which  have  cost  from  £6  to  £10  each,  are  now  useless, 
for  this  part  of  the  island  will  be  uninhabited  after  we  leave  it ;  so  that, 
we  shall  all  more  or  less  feel  the  effects  of  his  death. 

The  report  here  is  that  we  are  to  be  reinforced  from  the  66th  (who 
are  to  proceed  home)  and  go  on  to  Bombay,  and  sail  up  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  (Nap)  has  chosen  an  extraordinary  place  to  be  buried  in,  in  case  of 
his  not  being  removed  to  Europe,  and  that  is,  in  a  place  called  the 
Punch  Bowl,  a  little  below  the  public  road. 

I  have  seen  him  lying  in  state.  It  was  a  most  melancholy  sight. 
We  assembled  at  Longwood  about  4  o’clock  ;  there  were  nearly  all  the 

1  See  “  The  Story  of  Napoleon’s  Death-Mask  ”,  by  G.  L.  de  St.  M.  Watson. 
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officers  and  private  gentlemen  in  the  island.  After  some  little  time 
we  were  admitted.  The  first  room  was  empty,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  servants.  In  the  second  was  the  Countess  Bertrand.  She 
looked  wretchedly  ill  and  pale,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen.  I  remained 
with  some  officers  whom  she  knew,  talking  to  her.  She  said  she  had 
had  no  rest  for  six  days  and  six  nights  ;  that  she  was  glad  that  the 
complaint  he  had  died  of  was  such  a  one  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
be  saved,  or  that  climate  could  have  any  effect  upon  him :  it  was  a  cancer 
in  his  stomach.  His  father  died  of  the  same.  She  said  that  she 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  go  home,  “  now  it  was  all  over  ”. 

After  a  little  time,  I  proceeded  through  this  room  (which  was 
the  one  he  died  in),  and  the  dining-room,  to  where  he  was  lying.  I 
was  ushered  in  by  Captain  Crokett  (sic),  the  Orderly  Officer.  He  (Gen.  B.) 
was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  green,  turned-up  with  red,  breeches,  and  long 
boots,  a  good  many  Orders  on  his  breast,  sword  by  his  side,  and  cocked- 
hat  on  ;  spurs  also  on.  He  lay  on  the  iron  camp-bedstead  that  he  had 
carried  with  him  always,  and  on  it  was  spread  his  military  cloak,  on 
which  he  lay. 

Count  Bertrand  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  dressed  in  black.  The 
priest  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  an  attendant,  who  was  the  only 
person  in  the  room  that  seemed  to  have  life,  showed  it  only  by  driving 
the  flies  away.  His  countenance  was  serene  and  placid  ;  it  had,  of  course, 
fallen  in.  His  features  were  handsome  and  bold,  his  hand  very  delicate 
and  small  and  a  beautiful  colour.  A  crucifix  was  laid  on  his  breast. 
His  nose  was  particularly  handsome.  They  had,  in  turning  him  on 
the  bed,  bruised  it  a  little. 

To  see  a  man,  who  had  caused  Europe  and  the  world  at  large  so 
much  trouble,  lying  in  a  small  room,  on  his  military  cloak  and  camp- 
bed,  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  with  only  two  of  his  General  Officers 
near  him,  was  an  awful  sight.  It  struck  me  so.  I  could  have  gazed  on 
him  for  hours,  have  taken  his  hand  and  kissed  it;  but,  I  could  scarce 
breathe.  While  I  looked,  I  fancied  him  in  the  different  situations  he 
has  been  in  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo  !  In  fact,  though  I  was  scarcely  two 
minutes  in  the  room,  more  ideas  crowded  through  my  mind,  driving  one 
another  out  as  quick  as  formed,  than  I  could  write  to-night.  On  going 
out,  I  ruminated  a  long  time  on  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  on 
the  little  use  his  conquests  were  to  him  then  !  What  would  not  thousands 
of  people  have  given  to  see  what  I  have  seen !  He  will  be  laid  in  his 
coffin,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  just  as  we  saw  him.  The  first  will  be  tin, 
the  second  lead,  and  third  and  fourth  wooden. 
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I  shall  be  on  guard  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  try  to  see  him  again. 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  some  of  his  hair,  also  a  piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  his  blood — curious  keepsakes,  certainly,  but  anything 
appertaining  to  such  a  great  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  I  will 
conclude  this  on  guard,  as  well  as  answer  your  last.  Good-bye. 

7th  May,  Longwood  Guard,  p.m. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  all  day  with  people  wishing  to 
see  Bonaparte.  I  have  now  got  rid  of  everyone,  and  shall  have  time 
to  talk  to  you,  my  beloved  mother,  a  little  while.  I  went  up  this  morning 
soon  after  I  mounted  guard,  and,  after  asking  leave,  went  into  the 
room.  He  lay  just  as  before  ;  his  countenance  had  fallen  in  a  little  more  ; 
there  were  only  the  priest  and  attendant  and  myself  in  the  room.  I 
took  up  his  hand  and  held  it  for  some  time,  examining  the  fingers,  and 
his  features  ;  that  hand  which  kings  had  kissed  and  which  had  caused 
so  many  to  tremble1.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  more  serene  and  placid 
countenance.  He  seemed  in  a  profound  and  quiet  slumber,  except  for  the 
livid  colour  of  his  lips  and  cheeks.  On  his  left  [breast]  were  a  star  and 
two  Orders  of  some  kind.  These  were  all  the  ornaments  about  him.  His 
hat  was  perfectly  plain,  with  a  black  loop  and  small  tri-coloured  cockade. 
I  went  in  afterwards  with  our  men,  and,  as  there  were  only  two  officers, 
Rae  and  myself,  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  while  the  men  passed 
through.  The  men’s  countenances  were  capital  ;  as  they  looked  on  the 
body  they  were  indescribable,  at  least  by  letter.  The  smell  at  this  time 
began  to  be  very  strong,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  away  as  soon  as  the  men 
were  gone.  I  was  afterwards  sent  for  by  one  of  the  doctors,  and  shown 
his  heart  and  stomach,  which  lay  in  a  silver  urn  by  his  side.  They  were 
covered  with  fat.  In  the  stomach  I  was  shown  the  hole  that  had  caused 
his  death — a  hole  that  I  could  have  put  my  little  finger  in.  I  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  sword,  rather  old,  with  a  gold  and  mother- 
of-pearl  hilt,  plain  white  belt,  the  one  I  suppose  which  he  usually  wore. 

After  going  out  this  time,  I  went  into  the  room  where  the  Countess 
was  sitting.  After  talking  to  her  some  time,  she  advised  me  to  go  back 
and  look  at  him  again,  as  the  last  time  I  should  see  that  great  man. 
I  did  so,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  muttered  an  adieu  to  him  ! 

I  went  in  once  again,  when  they  were  taking  the  cast  of  his  head ; 
but,  the  stench  was  so  horrible  that  I  could  not  remain.  Doctor  Burton 
was  taking  it  with  the  French  doctors.  About  a  quarter  after  four,  the 
Governor  rode  up,  and  ordered  Captain  Croket  (sic)  to  be  on  board  the 
“  Heron  ”,  and  sail  with  the  despatches  at  sunset.  Accordingly,  he  was 
off  in  a  great  hurry,  as  the  sun  sets  about  a  quarter  before  six  now. 
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We  shall  inter  the  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Devil’s 
Punch  Bowl,  at  11  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May.  His  heart  and 
stomach  will  be  placed  in  a  silver  urn  (soldered  up)  by  his  side, 
in  order  to  be  removed  to  Europe,  should  it  hereafter  be  thought 
proper.  We  are  to  bury  him  with  the  highest  possible  military  honours. 
It  will  be  a  dismal  sight,  certainly,  but  more  of  that  hereafter.  I  must 
talk,  as  well  as  I  can,  of  what  goes  forward  at  present.  A  most  beautiful 
snuff-box,  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Countess,  was  shown  me 
yesterday.  On  the  lid  was  Nap’s  miniature,  set  round  with  the  largest 
diamonds  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  To  give  some  idea  of  it,  it  was  valued 

at  £ - .  The  likeness  was  an  extremely  good  one  of  him  when  in 

health.  Our  anxiety  is  now  to  know  what  will  become  of  us.  They  say 
we  (the  XX.)  will  remain  here,  until  advices  arrive  from  home  as  to 
where  we  are  to  proceed  to;  but,  all  agree  that  we  shall  go  eastward. 
If  we  do,  many  years  will  come  and  go  before  we  see  Europe  again.  Only 
one  thing  would  make  me  wish  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps.  You 
may  easily  guess  what  that  is.  As  to  everything  else,  I  am  very  well 
content  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  if  they  choose  to  send  us  there.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  go  to  the  Cape.  The  66th  will  go  home  immediately. 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  lonely  I  feel  on  guard  to-night.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  it  is  so.  I  have  just  posted  the  last  sentries,  I  suppose, 
I  shall  ever  post  round  his  body.  I  cannot  drive  his  countenance  from 
my  mind’s  eye  ;  it  haunts  me  continually,  and  the  smell  is  still  in  my 
nose,  and  on  my  hands. 

I  daresay  this  event  will  make  a  great  stir  in  England  some  time 
before  this  reaches  your  eyes,  and  you  will  be  wondering  why  I  have 
not  written  by  the  ship  that  takes  the  despatches.  That  is,  however, 
easier  said  than  done.  No  one  can,  I  believe,  write  by  this  ship. 

I  forgot  to  bring  your  letter  with  me,  and  I,  consequently,  cannot 
answer  it  to-night.  Good-bye. 

Thursday,  10th. — We  yesterday  interred  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  with  military  honours.  The  funeral  I  will  describe  as  well 
as  I  can.  In  the  first  place  you  must  understand  the  figure  of  the  ground 
near  Longwood.  The  island,  generally  speaking,  is  composed  of  high  and 
narrow  ridges  of  hills  running,  or  rather,  diverging,  from  Diana’s  Peak 
towards  the  coast,  where  they  terminate  abruptly  in  tremendous  preci¬ 
pices.  The  valleys  between  them  are  very  steep. 

Longwood  is  situated  on  one  of  the  ridges,  and  the  place  Nap 
chose  for  his  body  to  lie  in  was  in  the  valley  between  that  and  James’s 
Valley,  where  the  town  is,  and  which,  from  its  circular  form,  is  called, 
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at  least  near  the  head  of  it,  as  I  said  before,  the  Punch  Bowl.  That 
part  near  the  sea  is  called  Rupert’s  Valley. 

To  get  down  to  the  grave,  a  road  was  made  from  the  public  road 
(which  I  forgot  to  mention  runs  completely  round  the  Punch  Bowl, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  hill),  slanting  down  into  the 
valley,  and  commencing  exactly  on  the  side  from  Longwood.  The 
troops  of,  which  there  were  about  1,600,  were  formed  from  Longwood 
Guardhouse,  on  the  bank  above  the  road,  in  succession  by  seniority 
20th,  Marines,  66th,  St.  Helena  Artillery,  Regiment  and  Volunteers  : 
on  the  left,  eleven  guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  as  the  firing  party.  We 
were  at  open  order,  resting  on  our  arms  reversed,  bands  playing  the 
Dirge.  After  a  little  time,  the  procession  appeared  through  the  gate. 
First  came  the  priest,  and  Henry  Bertrand  carrying  the  censer  ;  after 
them,  Doctor  Arnott  and  the  French  doctor.  Next  the  undertakers, 
and  then  the  body.  The  body  of  his  own  carriage  had  been  taken  off, 
and  something  like  an  open  hearse  put  in  it's  place.  He  was  drawn  by 
four  of  his  own  horses,  with  postillions  in  his  Imperial  livery.  There 
was  a  plain  mahogany  coffin,  and,  instead  of  a  pall,  his  cloak  thrown  over 
it.  On  the  top,  was  a  large  book  with  his  sword  lying  on  it. 

Napoleon  Bertrand  and  the  head  valet  walked  on  each  side  of  the 
hearse.  Six  of  our  own  Grenadiers,  without  arms,  marched  on  each 
side.  After  the  body  came  the  led  horse  beautifully  caparisoned.  On 
either  side  rode  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon.  After  them,  a  small 
carriage  with  the  Countess  and  two  of  her  children  in  it.  All  the  French 
were  in  black.  The  Naval  and  Staff  military  officers  followed,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  had  passed  the  left  of  the  line,  we  reversed  arms  and 
followed.  The  troops  did  not  go  down  into  the  valley,  but  formed  on  the 
road  immediately  over  the  grave,  in  the  same  order,  resting  on  our  arms 
reversed,  while  the  ceremony  went  on.  On  reaching  the  turning  of  the 
road  leading  down,  the  body  was  taken  from  the  hearse,  and  carried  by 
Grenadiers  of  the  20th  and  66th  Regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Connor. 

I  must  now  describe  the  grave,  or  tomb,  that  was  prepared  for 
him.  The  spot  he  chose  is  in  the  highest  extremity  of  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Torbett.  It  is  completely  overhung,  for  a  space 
of  about  thirty  square  yards  or  more,  with  five  or  six  weeping  willows. 
A  little  on  one  side  was  a  spring  of  the  best  water  in  the  island,  and  which 
he  used  every  day  to  send  for.  This  runs  down  the  valley.  There  is  no 
stream  perceptible.  Near  the  grave,  the  moisture  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  turf  completely  green,  and  the  place  cool.  Here  the  grave  was 
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dug.  Its  interior  capacity  was  twelve  feet  deep,  eight  feet  long,  and  six 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  three  feet  thick  all  the  way  down, 
and  plastered  with  Roman  cement.  About  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
resting  on  blocks  of  stone,  the  stone-coffin  was,  constructed  like  a  large 
stone-box,  with  the  lid  open,  and  the  lid  resting  on  one  of  its  edges. 
Over  the  grave  were  placed  beams  and  ropes  to  lower  the  coffin  with.  At 
each  end  of  the  grave,  a  triangle  was  erected,  and  a  beam  was  laid  from 
one  to  the  other  over  the  grave.  Ropes,  beams,  and  pulleys  were  covered 
with  black.  The  grave  was  lined  with  black  cloth,  and  the  ground,  for 
about  two  feet  round,  covered  with  it.  The  rest  was  green  sod. 

On  the  wooden-coffin  being  lowered  into  the  stone-coffin,  the  lid 
was  shut  down,  and  the  salute  fired.  They  then  proceeded  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  A  subaltern’s  guard  was  then  ordered 
from  us  to  take  charge  of  the  tomb  or  grave,  and  three  tents  were  pitched 
for  their  accommodation.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  the  Punch  Bowl  looked  like  a  vast  amphitheatre. 

I  gave  you  a  wrong  statement  of  the  coffins.  The  first  is  tin, 
second  mahogany,  third  lead,  fourth  mahogany,  and  fifth  stone.  They 
intended  to  bury  him  with  a  silver  jug1  of  water,  a  plate,  knife  and  fork 
and  spoon,  with  some  bread,  and  some  of  his  own  coins.  But  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  out  the  jug,  bread,  sword,  and  cloak,  not  having  room 
for  them.  Sir  Hudson  would  allow  of  no  inscription  on  the  coffin,  so  it 
was  perfectly  plain.  Soon  after  the  guard  left,  we  marched  off.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  mounting  it  to-morrow.  The  French  people  have 
laid  out  Bonaparte’s  plate,  arms,  clothes,  etc.,  etc.,  for  us  to  see,  and 
we  go  up  in  about  an  hour’s  time  to  look  at  them. 

We  went  up  yesterday,  my  beloved  mother,  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
great  man.  His  bedrooms  were  arranged  exactly  as  they  used  to  be 
when  he  inhabited  them.  They  were  two  rooms,  about  fourteen  feet 
by  ten  feet  each.  They  formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the  house,  and 
opened  into  each  other  at  the  ends.  The  one  nearest  the  body  of  the 
house  opened  by  a  glass-door  into  the  gardens.  The  better  way  will  be 
to  sketch  it  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  and  enclose  it  to  you.  He  had  a 
bed  in  each  room,  exactly  similar  to  each  other  ;  portable  iron  bed¬ 
steads,  with  brass-laths  for  the  bed  to  rest  on.  The  rooms  were  hung 
with  white.  Being  field-beds,  you  know,  the  inner  rail  was  low,  and 
to  each  was  tied  a  white  pocket-handkerchief.  Over  the  fireplace,  which 
was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  inner  room,  hung  the  portraits  of  his  mother, 

1  Longwood,  on  a  wind-swept  plateau,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  swept 
by  south-easterly  gales,  had  no  drinking-water,  other  than  muddy  and  unwholesome. 
Chinese  brought  water  for  Napoleon  daily  from  his  favourite  spring  in  a  silver-jug. 
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Josephine,  Jerome,  and  two  of  his  son  at  different  ages.  A  sofa 
was  placed  near  the  fireplace,  and  over  it,  hung  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
child,  beautifully  painted.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  used  to  endeavour 
to  hide  his  lowness  of  spirits ;  but,  after  everyone  had  left  him  at  night, 
and  he  thought  himself  unobserved,  it  used  to  break  out.  He  used  to 
go  to  the  sofa  from  one  bed,  and  from  that  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  sofa;  so  that,  he  scarcely  ever  rested  four  hours  together.  The 
old  house  of  Longwood  where  he  lived  is  a  wretched  one.  I  had  no 
idea  it  could  have  been  so  bad.  His  own  apartments  he  had  arranged 
very  neatly,  but  the  rest  was  in  a  horrible  state.  There  is  not  a  single 
window  in  the  dining-room  ;  three  doors  open  into  other  rooms,  and 
a  fourth  into  the  garden.  I  could  not  have  lived  as  he  did,  I  am  sure, 
half  the  time  that  he  did.  He  got  enough  to  eat  and  drink  certainly, 

but - 1.  I  am  running  on  rather  foolishly  about  things  that  don’t 

concern  me.  His  clothes  were  all  laid  out  in  one  room — coats,  breeches, 
hats,  shirts,  stockings,  shoes  and  boots,  spy-glasses,  guns,  pistols,  cloaks, 
gloves,  etc.  The  coats  were  plain  uniforms  of  different  corps.  No 
ornaments,  except  the  star  and  epaulettes.  I  tried  on  one  of  his  cocked 
hats.  He  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  wide  head,  for  it  would 
not  fit  me  when  put  on  square  (the  way  he  always  wore  it),  but  did  when 
put  on  fore  and  aft.  The  pistols  were  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  There  is  only  one  case2.  It  contained  two  brace,  beautifully 
carved  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  His  horse-furniture  was  there 
also,  scarlet-edged  with  deep  gold  lace.  The  guns  were  fowling-pieces 
of  different  sorts.  One  had  been  sent  him  by  our  King.  In  the  other 
room  were  the  plate  and  china.  There  was  one  complete  set  of  silver. 
There  was  a  set  of  gold  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  No  plates  or 
anything  else.  Of  course  the  eagle,  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and 
lightning  in  his  grasp,  was  everywhere.  There  was  a  dessert  and  coffee- 
service  of  china,  the  most  beautiful,  I  suppose,  that  was  ever  made. 
On  each  plate  was  represented  some  action  of  Nap’s  ;  but,  the  most 
curious  plate  of  all  was  one  with  the  map  of  France  on  it.  Each  landscape 
and  figure  represented  could  bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  In 
each  saucer,  the  head  of  some  person  was  delineated.  I  have  as  yet  for¬ 
gotten  to  mention  where  I  am  writing  from.  I  know  you  admire  some  of 
the  names  we  give  places,  so  you  shall  have  this — Sepulchre  Guard. 

May  13th. — It  is  now  near  nine  o’clock.  The  wind  sweeps  furiously 
through  the  Punch  Bowl,  and  rattles  over  poor  Napoleon’s  grave.  I 

1  See  letter  of  March  19th,  1820.  Page  27. 

2  This  is  apparently  inaccurate.  The  case,  with  a  glass  lid,  given  to  Captain 
Engelbert  Lutyens,  contained  only  one  brace  of  pistols.  It  weighed  14-lbs. 
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have  a  sentry  promenading  each  side  of  it,  to  catch  him  if  he  gets  up. 
It  is  not  finished.  It  is  covered  by  a  thing  like  a  door  covered  with 
black  cloth.  Two  of  the  French  people  came  to  pay  it  a  visit  to-day. 
They  deplored  his  loss  very  much.  One  asked  me  for  a  piece  of  the 
willow  that  overhung  his  grave.  I  could  not  refuse  it  to  an  old  servant. 
He  divided  it  with  the  other,  and  put  it  in  the  crowns  of  their  hats, 
and  thanked  me  very  warmly,  and  declared  it  of  more  value  to  them 
than  crowns  of  gold.  They  then  took  a  drink  at  his  well. 

May  20th. — This  I  hope  will  go  into  the  Post  Office  this  evening. 
I  must,  therefore,  soon  conclude.  I  have  to  give  you  a  ground-plan  of  the 
house  yet.  A  miniature  painter  here,  a  Mr.  Rubige1,  has  taken  a 
very  happy  likeness  of  Napoleon  after  death  ;  he  intends  taking  it  home 
and  engraving  it.  I  have  subscribed  for  two  copies,  which  I  have  desired 
to  be  left  directed  for  my  father  with  Mr.  R.  Binnie.  I  hope  you  will  like 
them.  I  would  wish,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  you  would  send  me  one. 
But  perhaps  it  may  get  injured ;  so,  keep  them  till  I  see  you.  The  likeness 
was  taken  on  the  second  day  after  his  death,  just  previous  to  the  cast 
of  the  head  being  formed.  Nap  has  left  to  Dr.  Arnott,  of  Ours,  who 
attended  him,  a  gold  snuff-box,  on  which,  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  he  scratched  an  N.  himself,  and  also  600  Napoleons,  all  nice  new 
yellow-looking  little  fellows.  The  66th  return  by  some  ships  we  have 
here,  and  embark  in  the  course  of  next  week.  We  gave  them  a  farewell- 
dinner  yesterday.  Their  men  are  allowed  to  volunteer  to  us.  I  think 
we  shall  go  to  India3  ;  the  next  question  is,  when  shall  we  return  ? 
Heaven  only  knows.  However,  I  am  content  whatever  happens.  We 
shall  have  to  burn  our  furniture,  I  think,  for  the  island  is  overstocked 
now  by  the  66th  selling  off.  We  shall  have  a  glorious  fire  of  huts,  tables 
and  chairs.  I  must  make  haste,  and  wish  you  good-bye.  *  *  * 

Your  very  affectionate  Son, 

(Signed)  Duncan  Darroch. 

The  sketch  I  would  make  just  now  would  not  be  sufficiently  explana¬ 
tory.  I  must,  therefore,  send  one  of  the  house  and  grounds,  bye  and  bye. 
Adieu.  If  you  can  do  it  with  safety,  I  would  wish  you  to  send  me  one 
of  the  likenesses;  they  are  both  paid  for.  Mind,  “with  safety”. — D.  D2. 

1  William  Rubidge,  a  portrait-painter. 

2  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  wonderfully  interesting  letter  was  written  by  a 
son  to  his  mother.  The  writer  was  the  youngest  ensign  of  the  20th  Regiment.  He  had 
not  the  knowledge  and  information  of  his  seniors.  The  historian,  therefore,  must  be 
kind  in  his  criticism.  The  letter,  reproduced  by  kind  permission,  is  from  a  copy  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Parker  Darroch,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Southborough, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  son  of  Duncan  Darroch. 

3  The  20th  Regiment  left  St.  Helena  for  Bombay,  early  in  May,  1822.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  King’s  troops  on  the  Island. 
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LETTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
CAPTAIN  ENGELBERT  LUTYENS,  etc. 


The  Cottage,  Thursley,  Godaiming, 

October  25th,  1914. 

My  dear  Lees  Knowles, — One  letter  from  the  officer  commanding 
the  detachment  when  my  Uncle  (Engelbert  Lutyens)  died  on  board- 
ship,  also  a  letter  from  General  Montholon,  which  must,  I  should  say, 
be  about  the  pistols  and  lock  of  hair1  which  Napoleon  left  my  uncle. 
There  was  an  objection  raised  to  his  receiving  these  things,  which  was 
afterwards  overcome. 

Benjamin  Lutyens,  also  an  uncle  of  mine,  was  Major  in  the  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  he  lived  for  ten  years  in  France,  where  he  hunted 
boars  in  the  Forest  of  Amboise,  which  he  was  given  leave  to  do  by 
Charles  the  Tenth2:  so,  that  explains  how  both  he  and  General  Montholon 
were  in  France  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  pistols  and  lock  of  hair  was  at  the  Military 
Exhibition,  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  must  be  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  a  descendant  of  my  Uncle  Ben. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Lutyens3. 


1  See  letter  of  May  25th,  1821.  Page  163.  See  letter  of  June  24th,  1823.  Page  177. 

2  Louis  XVIII.  was  put  on  the  throne,  not  by  the  French  people,  but  by  their 
conquerors.  Then  came  Charles  X.,  who  had  to  fly  to  Holyrood  Palace,  in  Edinburgh, 
because  he  governed  so  ill.  After  him  came  Louis  Philippe,  who  governed  only  on 
sufferance  :  he  negotiated  with  the  British  Government,  and  obtained  consent  for  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  to  France. 

3  Captain  Charles  Lutyens,  of  the  20th  Regiment.  He  was  85  years  of  age  on 
January  15th,  1914.  See  “  Minden  and  the  Seven  Years’  War  ”,  by  Sir  Lees  Knowles, 
Barh,  page  67.  See  note,  Introduction,  page  xv. 

The  original  letter  from  Count  Montholon,  dated  February  28th,  1823,  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  together  with  an  original  letter  from  Count  Montholon,  dated 
May  26th,  1821,  are  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Mansfield  Hunter,  Esquire.  They 
follow  in  the  text. 
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Longwood,  26  Mai,  1821. 

Monsieur,— J’ai  6t6  charge  par  L’Empereur  Napoleon  de  vous 
remettre  une  paire  de  pistolets  comme  un  temoinage  de  satisfaction  de 
votre  conduite  a  Longwood  pendant  quatorze  mois. 

Je  regrette  qu’il  ne  m’ait  pas  ete  possible  de  retirer  jusqu’a  cette 
heure  ces  armes  des  mains  des  autorit^s  locales,  mais  je  m’empresserai 
aussitot  mon  arrivee  en  Europe  d’executer  les  ordres  que  j’ai  re§us  h, 
votre  6gard. 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’etre,  Monsieur, 

Votre  ob6issant  Serviteur, 

le  G6n6ral  Comte  de  Montholon. 

Mr.  le  Capitaine  Lutyens, 
du  20  Regb,  Anglais, 
a  Deadwood. 


[translation]. 

Longwood,  May  26th,  18211. 

Sir, — I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
transmit  to  you  a  pair  of  pistols2,  as  a  testimony  of  satisfaction  with 
your  behaviour  for  fourteen  months  at  Longwood. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  obtain  them  at  present 
from  the  possession  of  the  local  authorities  ;  but,  immediately  upon 
my  arrival  in  Europe,  I  will  hasten  to  carry  out  the  orders  which  I 
have  received  with  regard  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

General  Count  Montholon. 

To  Captain  Lutyens, 

of  the  20th  Regiment  (English), 
at  Deadwood. 


1  This  letter  was  dated  the  day  before  the  Longwood  establishment  left  Saint 
Helena.  On  May  10th,  1821,  H.M.S.  Camel  (Captain  Webb)  arrived  from  the  Cape, 
and  sailed  for  England  on  May  27th.  There  sailed  in  it,  Count  and  Countess 
Bertrand  and  family,  Count  Montholon,  Antommarchi,  Vignali,  Marchand,  and  the 
Emperor’s  retinue,  also  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Nicol  and  a  detachment  of  the 
66th  Regiment.  The  ship  reached  Portsmouth  on  August  1st.  See  letter  of  June  5th, 
1821.  Page  182. 

2  See  the  reproduction. 
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Paris,  le  28  Fevrier,  1823. 

Monsieur, — Je  m’empresse  de  vous  envoy er  ci-joint  une  lettre 
pour  Monsieur  votre  fr&re.  C’est  avec  plaisir  que  je  saisirai  toujours 
toutes  les  occasions  qu’il  m’offrira  de  lui  temoigner  combien  j’ai  6tfi 
sensible  &  la  conduite  honorable  qui  lui  a  attir6,  4  Longwood,  le  m6con- 
tentement  de  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Aujourd’hui,  corame  alors,  je  suis 
heureux  d’etre  vis-4- vis  de  lui,  l’interpr&te  des  sentiments  de  feu 
l’Empereur  Napoleon,  et  de  lui  renouveller  un  t£moignage  de  sa  satis¬ 
faction. 

Si  vous  avez  une  occasion  de  faire  parvenir  4  Monsieur  votre  frere 
ce  que  j’ai  6te  charge  de  lui  remettre,  veuillez  m’en  pr^venir,  et  charger 
la  personne  qui  aurait  votre  confiance  d’un  mot  pour  moi. 


4  M.  B.  Lutyens, 

4  Amboise. 


Votre  tr4s  humble  serviteur 

Montholon1. 


[translation.] 


Paris,  February  28th,  1823. 

Sir, — I  hasten  to  send  you  herewith  a  letter  for  your  Brother.  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  every  occasion  that  offers  itself  of 
showing  him  how  sensible  I  am  of  his  honourable  bearing  which  drew 
on  him,  at  Longwood,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  To-day, 
as  in  those  days,  I  am  happy,  as  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  the  late 
Empereur  Napoleon,  to  be  in  close  touch  with  him,  and  to  revive  the 
testimony  of  his  satisfaction. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  handing  to  your  Brother  that  which 
I  am  commissioned  to  deliver  to  him2,  pray  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  me, 
and  entrust  the  person  who  would  have  your  confidence  with  a  message 
for  me. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 


To  Mr.  B.  Lutyens, 

at  Amboise. 


Montholon. 


1  There  is  a  curious  flourish  at  the  end  of  this  signature,  le  parafe  de  la  griffe. 

2  This  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  lock  of  Napoleon’s  hair- 
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Ship  “Bolton,”  June  14th,  1830. 

My  dear  Madam,— It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  communicate  to  you 
a  melancholy  event  which  I  hope  your  letters  from  India  have  for  some 
time  prepared  you.  If  I  should  appear  rather  abrupt  in  this  announce¬ 
ment,  pray  excuse  me,  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  had 
the  melancholy  office  of  informing  anyone  of  the  death  of  a  relative. 
It  is  with  feelings  of  great  sorrow  that  I  inform  you  of  the  demise  of  your 
Brother,  Major  Engelbert  Lutyens,  H.M.’s  20th  Regt.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  January, — the  second  day  after  our  leaving  Bombay. 

I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  his  indisposition, — my  sojourn  at  Bombay  being  short.  I 
understood  from  one  of  his  Brother-Officers,  that  his  sickness  had  been 
long  and  lingering, — change  of  air,  and  a  cruise  along  the  coast  had 
been  tried — ,  still  there  were  hopes  ;  and,  having  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Invalids,  he  embarked  on  Saturday  morning  the  23rd  January 
on  board  the  “  Bolton”.  We  sailed  the  following  afternoon,  and  on 
Tuesday  he  breathed  his  last. 

I  regret  exceedingly  not  having  personally  known  Major  Lutyens  ; 
but,  I  can  assure  you  from  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  has  carried  with 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  every  Officer  of  the  20th,  and  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him. 

To  you,  your  Brother  left  whatever  'property  he  possessed  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  His  will,  together  with  his  papers  and  the  keys  of  his 
baggage,  will  be  left  at  Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Cox.  Captain  Clarckson 
will  send  to  the  East  India  Warehouse  the  baggage,  consisting  of 
2  prs.  Chest  of  Drawers.  1  Hair  Trunk. 

2  Bullock  Trunks.  1  Cabin-Couch  with  Drawers. 

1  Black  Leather  Trunk.  1  ditto  Table  and  Chair. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Madam,  detailed  all  the  particulars  I  am 
acquainted  with  ;  but,  should  you  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you 
any  more  information,  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  with  a  letter  directed  to 
the  care  of  Messrs  Collyers,  Army  Agents,  St.  James’s. 

I  remain, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

W.  Phibbs,  11th  Lt.  Drags., 
Commanding  Detachments,  Ship  “  Bolton  ”1. 

1  The  paper  is  black-edged,  and  it  is  folded  and  addressed,  “  Miss  Martha  Lutyens, 
Broxburn,  Hertfordshire”.  It  is  stamped  with  a  rectangular  official-stamp,  India 
letter,  Portsmouth”,  and  with  a  paper-stamp,  “  Mortimer,  Calcutta”. 
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Las  Cases,  Count,  arrest  of,  36  note 

—  at  Longwood,  13  note 

—  his  diary,  48  note 

—  his  reputation  at  Longwood,  3  note 

—  is  not  permitted  to  see  Montchenu,  1 
note 

Lascelles,  Colonel,  returns  to  England, 
15  note,  34  note 

Lilley,  Sergeant,  death  of,  109,  114,  136 

Liverpool  Lord,  letter  from  Count  Ber¬ 
trand  to,  73 

Livingstone,  Dr.  Matthew,  attends  Coun¬ 
tess  Bertrand,  10,  91,  92 

—  his  career  at  St.  Helena,  10  note 

Lodi,  191 

Longwood,  St.  Helena,  accommodation  at, 

30  note 

—  bathroom  at,  23,  24,  26-29,  39,  62 

—  billiard  room  at,  27,  28,  44,  49,  52 
61,  92 

—  birds  at,  86 

—  Chinese  summer-house  at,  55,  60,  64, 
65,  81,  86 

—  workmen  at,  30,  31,  57,  79,  81,  92, 
195  note 

—  fences  at,  9,  12,  17-19,  29,  68,  69 

—  fire  at,  30 

—  gardens  at,  3,  4,  7-9,  12,  14,  16,  27, 

31  note,  77 

—  lack  of  drainage  at,  26,  27 

—  monotony  of,  vi. 

—  Napoleon’s  bedroom  at,  27-29,  49, 
140,  195 

—  lying-in-state  at,  1  note,  53  note,  149 
note,  190-193 

—  old  limits  of  Napoleon’s  range 
around,  8 

—  picture  of,  7 

—  quality  of  food  at,  4  note,  52  note, 
71,  93 

—  restrictions  on  letters  at,  31  note, 
36  note,  37,  43,  54-56,  65,  159,  176 

—  sentries  at,  24-26,  29 

—  servants  at,  3  note,  11  note,  15,  41,  54 

—  situation  of,  5  note,  64  note,  193,  195 
note 

—  stables  at,  9,  17,  18,  22,  38,  60,  71,  80 
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Longwood,  St.  Helena,  supply  of  papers 
and  books  at,  22,  26,  34,  36,  37,  40-42, 
65,  66,  70,  71,  83,  84,  90,  95,  186 

—  vandalism  at,  32 

—  water  supply  of,  39  note,  62  note,  194, 
195  note 

Lowe  Papers,  the,  xi. 

Louis  XVIII.,  King,  40,  199  note 

Louis  Philippe,  King,  199  note 

Lowe,  Lady,  confinement  of,  8 

—  Countess  Bertrand’s  intercourse  with, 
83,  91,  92 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  subserviency  of 
officers  to,  vii. 

—  his  administration  condemned,  viii., 
xi.,  135 

—  insists  on  a  daily  report,  viii.,  24 
note,  25,  78,  79 

—  his  contempt  for  Montchenu,  viii. 

—  refuses  to  allow  Montchenu  to  see 
Napoleon  or  his  suite,  1,  2 

—  on  the  Commissioners  at  St.  Helena, 
1  note 

—  his  career,  2  note 

—  his  visits  to  Napoleon,  2  note,  106 
note,  158  note 

—  Gorrequer,  secretary  to,  4  note 

—  his  reports  to  Earl  Bathurst,  4  note, 
7  note,  11  note,  13  note,  27  note,  158  note 

—  wishes  Lutyens  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  establishment  at  Long- 
wood,  5 

—  dismisses  Dr.  O’Meara,  7  note 

—  locks  up  Longwood  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  14  note 

—  reduces  Napoleon’s  staff,  17  note,  29 
note,  62  note 

—  employs  Croad  for  espionage,  18  note 

—  inspects  dead  cow  at  Longwood,  33  note 

—  on  Torbett,  39  note 

—  Napoleon  commends,  41 

—  calls  on  Count  Montholon,  56,  106 

—  prevents  Napoleon  from  buying  a 
telescope,  57  note 

—  his  suspicion  of  Napoleon’s  illness, 
v.,  62  note,  70,  105,  107  note,  186  note 

—  orders  railings  around  the  new  house, 
68,  69 

—  his  indifference  to  Napoleon’s  health, 
73,  102  note 

—  his  displeasure  with  Lutyens,  76  note, 
115,  118,  131,  142,  143,  144,  157,  175, 
177,  201 

—  Lutyens’  letters  to,  84,  180 

—  Abb6  Buonavita’s  request  to,  87, 
97,  98 

—  enquires  for  Countess  Bertrand,  91, 92 

—  recommends  Dr.  Amott  to  Napoleon, 
101 

—  removes  Lutyens  from  duty  at  Long¬ 
wood,  v.,  viii.-xi.,  109  note,  121,  144, 
145,  149,  170,  174,  177,  185 


Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  removes  Lieut. 
Wortham  from  duty  at  Longwood, 
121,  152,  161-163 

—  Major  Jackson’s  appeal  to,  123-128, 
131 

—  his  letter  to  Dr.  Arnott,  137 

—  his  letters  to  Brigadier  -  General 
Coffin,  157,  171 

—  as  a  letter-writer,  158  note,  171  note 

—  is  asked  to  recommend  Lutyens  for 
Brevet-rank,  179-181 

—  permits  no  inscription  on  Napoleon’s 
coffin,  195 

Lowless,  Mrs.,  94,  95 

Lutyens  family,  history  of  the,  iv. 

Lutyens,  Barthold,  iv. 

Lutyens,  Benjamin,  iv.,  v. 

—  disapproves  of  his  brother’s  action, 
180 

—  in  France,  199,  201 

Lutyens,  Captain  Charles,  of  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  iv. 

—  his  death,  vii.  note 

—  his  letter  to  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart., 
199 

Lutyens,  Engelbert,  is  appointed  Orderly 
Officer  at  Longwood,  iv.,  1  note,  170 

—  his  letters,  x. 

—  miniature  of,  xii. 

—  evidence  of  his  tact,  20,  24,  30  note, 
177 

—  gives  away  some  flower  seeds,  26,  27 

—  his  attentions  to  Napoleon,  v.,  27, 
120 

—  his  difficulties  in  seeing  Napoleon, 
49,  78,  103-108,  177 

—  protests  against  peeping,  76 

—  requests  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties, 
84, 113, 115, 117-119,  143,  144,  146,  173 

—  accepts  some  turtle,  93,  94 

—  his  resignation,  iv.,  v.,  ix.-xi.,  1  note, 
109  note,  110-120 

—  his  case  against  Lowe  and  Jackson, 
x.,  110  note,  111-132,  135-187 

—  memorializes  the  Duke  of  York,  vi., 
116,  125-132,  147,  159,  163-180,  184 

—  his  Napoleonic  relics,  v.,  166,  196 
note,  199-201 

—  his  death,  199,  202 

Lutyens,  Martha,  202 

Lutyens,  Nathaniel,  iv. 

MacDonalds  of  the  Isles,  the,  189  note 

Mair,  Christiana,  v. 

Maitland,  Captain,  commands  the  Bellero- 
phon,  7  note 

Malcolm,  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  Napoleon,  106  note 

—  plays  second  fiddle,  45  note 

Mansfield,  Marion  Charlotte,  v. 

Mansfield,  Thomas,  v. 
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Marchand,  Louis,  valet  to  Napoleon,  48, 
67,  83,  85,  86,  88,  90,  109 

—  at  Napoleon’s  funeral,  194 

—  his  career,  65  note 

—  nurses  Napoleon,  102 

—  returns  to  Europe,  200  note 
Marengo,  191 

Maria  Louisa,  Empress,  portrait  of,  196 
Marlborough,  Life  of,  Coxe’s,  presented 
by  Napoleon  to  the  20th  Regt.  of  Foot, 
v.,  viii.-xi.,  84  note,  108-110,  135-144, 
172,  177,  182-184 

Mason,  Miss,  house  of,  9  note,  57,  58 
Masson,  Frederic,  Napoleon  &  Sainte- 
Helene,  xi.,  186  note 
Matthias,  Lieut.  Gabriel,  178 
Mawby,  Major-General  Sebright,  at 
Longwood,  82 
Messina,  7  note 
Mexico,  Buonavita  in,  6  note 
Millington,  Sergeant,  armourer,  96 
Minden  and  the  Seven  Years’  War,  by  Sir 
Lees  Knowles,  Bart.,  2  note,  199  note 
Montchenu,  Marquis  de,  his  suspicions 
of  Napoleon’s  illness,  v. 

—  Lowe’s  contempt  for,  viii. 

—  Montholon  visits,  40,  85 

—  Napoleon  refuses  to  see,  1 

—  on  Napoleon  and  the  cattle,  33  note 

—  rides  with  Bertrand,  42 
Montholon,  Charles  Tristan,  Comte  de, 

his  career  at  St.  Helena,  2  note,  15,  21 
note 

—  his  reputation  at  Longwood,  3  note, 
13  note 

—  walks  with  Napoleon  at  Longwood, 
6,  19  et  seq. 

—  his  valets,  7,  9,  10,  16 

—  as  a  horseman,  8,  37-39,  51,  53,  54 

— -  fails  to  bribe  Dr.  Verling,  8  note 

—  calls  on  Lutyens,  8,  15,  19,  22,  41, 
42,  140 

—  assists  Napoleon  in  the  garden,  9  note, 
11,  12,  14,  16,  20,  26,  27,  68,  89,  185 

—  acts  as  Chamberlain  to  Napoleon,  13 
note,  28,  35  et  seq. 

—  ill  health  of,  20,  26,  30,  90,  91 

—  complains  of  the  condition  of  Long¬ 
wood,  26,  69,  71 

—  works  on  the  billiard-room,  27 

—  his  Redts  de  la  Captivity  quoted,  39 
note 

—  in  James  Town,  40,  42,  85 

— •  his  letters  and  books,  42-44,  70,  82, 
83,  91,  96 

—  his  communications  with  Sir  H.  Lowe, 
v.,  56,  90,  92,  99,  106,  149 

—  his  dissatisfaction  with  Antommarchi’s 
treatment,  62,  67,  101,  103 

—  visited  by  de  Gors,  98 

—  announces  Napoleon’s  hopeless  con¬ 
dition,  98  note 


Montholon,  Charles  Tristan,  Comte  de, 
subscribes  for  Sergeant  Lilley’s  orphan, 
114 

—  Crokat  presented  to,  120,  150,  185, 
186 

—  books  returned  to,  140-142,  172,  173, 
176 

—  at  Napoleon’s  funeral,  194 

—  sails  for  England,  200 

—  his  letters  to  Lutyens,  199-201 
Montholon,  Comtesse  de,  her  house  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  21 

—  her  servants,  21  note,  66  note 

■ —  leaves  St.  Helena  with  her  children, 
3  note,  21  note 

Moore,  Ensign  Richard  Thomas,  on  duty 
at  Longwood,  6  note,  24,  25 
Morgan,  Miss,  marries  Sir  H.  Lowe’s 
father,  2  note 

Morsiglia,  Corsica,  3  note 
Morwood,  Mrs.,  88 
Mulhall,  clerk,  16,  59  note 
Munhall,  Mrs.,  26 
Murat,  Joachim,  campaign  of,  40 

Napoleon  I.,  Emperor,  portraits  of,  xii., 
34  note,  43  note,  71  note,  186  note,  193, 
197 

—  refuses  to  see  Montchenu,  1  note 

—  as  a  gardener,  3,  4,  7-9,  12,  14,  16, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  29-32,  51,  53,  56 

• —  refuses  to  recognise  the  title  of 
General,  3  note 

—  his  horse  exercise,  5,  38, 51,  53,  54,  57 

—  walks  in  the  grounds,  6  et  seq. 

—  shoots  a  rabbit,  7 

—  limits  of  his  range  around  Longwood, 
8  note 

—  his  servants,  9 

—  shoots  a  goat,  11,  13,  18,  54 

—  insists  on  etiquette,  13  note 

—  reprimands  Archimbault,  17  note 

—  his  love  of  children,  19 

• —  suffers  from  bowel  complaint,  20,  62- 
64,  66,  69,  72,  78  et  seq. 

—  bathes  in  the  garden,  21 

- —  supply  of  papers  and  books  to,  22 
and  note,  36-38,  44,  56,  65,  70,  83 

—  his  protest  against  railings,  29,  68. 
69,  113  note 

■ —  his  admiration  for  the  British  soldier, 
29  and  note 

—  his  consideration  for  the  Chinese,  31 
note 

—  his  letters  pass  through  Lowe’s  hands, 
31  note 

—  shoots  stray  cattle,  32,  33 

—  refuses  to  see  visitors,  35,  46,  53 

—  ill-health  of,  36,  61-64 
— •  commends  Lowe,  41 

—  takes  cold,  and  remains  in  bed,  43, 
45,  48-50, 
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Napoleon  I.,  Emperor,  his  legs,  44 

—  impersonated  by  Vignali,  47 

—  refuses  to  eat  the  bread,  52  note 

—  his  carriages,  54 

—  his  telescope,  57 

—  visits  Miss  Mason,  57 

—  visits  Madame  Bertrand,  60 

—  drives  in  his  carriage,  69,  70-73,  75, 
76,  80,  88-90,  96-99 

—  faints  while  driving,  72 

—  his  objections  to  seeing  a  British 
medical  officer,  73,  77,  78,  101,  103 

—  his  diet,  79,  93,  94,  101,  107,  108, 
148 

—  his  sister’s  death,  85 

—  his  bedstead,  96,  101  note 

—  his  lack  of  belief  in  doctors,  104  note 

—  treated  for  liver-complaint  instead  of 
cancer,  3  note,  10  note,  101,  107  note 

—  attended  by  Dr.  Arnott,  10  note,  44 
note,  107-110,  114,  119,  144,  148,  149, 
186,  187 

—  anticipation  of  his  death,  114,  140, 
148 

—  his  message  to  Lutyens,  120,  151, 187, 
201 

—  presents  Coxe’s  Life  of  Marlborough 
to  the  20th  Regt.  of  Foot,  v.,  viii.- 
xi.,  1  note,  108-110,  135-144,  172,  177, 
182-184 

—  is  delirious,  186 

—  his  death,  iv.,  x.,  xi.,  124,  126  note, 
156  note,  187,  190 

—  post-mortem  examination  of,  3  note, 
10  note,  149  note 

—  his  heart  and  stomach  placed  in  an 
urn,  192,  193 

—  his  death  mask,  3  note,  190,  192 

—  his  lying-in-state,  1  note,  53  note,  149 
note,  190-193 

—  his  hair,  166,  192 

—  funeral  of,  17  note,  32  note,  60  note, 
190,  193-195 

—  his  tomb,  39  note,  195-197 

—  his  effects,  195,  196 

—  his  will,  4  note,  17  note,  21  note,  197 

—  his  remains  taken  to  France,  4  note, 
17  note,  21  note,  31  note,  39  note,  60 
note,  64  note,  199  note 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena,  by  Nor¬ 
wood  Young,  xi.,  47  note,  76  note,  141 
note,  184  note 

Napoleon  II.,  King  of  Rome,  65  note 

—  portraits  of,  196 
Napoleonic  Bibliography,  xi. 

Nepaulese  War,  1816-17,  15  note 
Newcastle,  S.S.,  37  note 

New  Zealand,  193 

Nicholls,  Captain  George,  acts  as  Orderly 
at  Longwood,  x.,  2  note,  3,  5,  18,  33, 
34,  177 

—  his  career,  2  note 


Nicholls,  Captain  George,  his  Journal 
quoted,  17  note 

■ —  his  servant  Baker,  9,  14,  15,  100 
note 

■ —  introduces  Lutyens  to  Montholon, 

2  note 

Nicol,  Lieut  .-Colonel  Charles,  his  career, 
15  note,  34  note 

—  his  servant,  15 

—  returns  to  England,  200  note 
Nive,  Battle  of  the,  15  note 
Northumberland,  H.M.S.,  8  note 
Novarrez,  Jean  Abram,  valet  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  21  and  note,  48,  50,  53,  54,  66 
note,  67,  75,  79,  83,  91,  103 

—  illness  of,  107,  108 
Novarrez,  Madame,  66 

Nudd,  John,  carpenter  at  Longwood,  23, 
24,  113  and  note 

Obins,  Captain  Hamlet,  34  note 

—  his  horse,  38,  39,  47 

—  Mrs.,  leaves  St.  Helena,  34 
Ogilvie,  Lieut.-Col.  James,  succeeds  Col. 

South,  178,  180 
O’Meara,  Dr.,  30  note 

—  dismissed  by  Lowe,  7  note,  8  note, 
39  note,  107  note 

—  figures  in  picture  of  Longwood,  7 
Ormond,  Lieut.-Col.  Harold  Vere  Selby, 

at  Karachi,  184  note 
Orwell,  H.M.S.,  98  note 
Osborne,  barber,  97 

—  Mrs.,  enters  Madame  Bertrand’s 
service,  87-89,  92,  112 

Outlook,  the,  184  note 
Owen,  Mrs.,  at  Napoleon’s  funeral,  32 
note 

Owen  Glendower,  H.M.S.,  at  St.  Helena, 
61,  109  note 

Panmure,  Lord,  186  note 
Paris,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of,  3 
note 

Patterson,  Captain,  98  note 
Payne,  foreman  at  Longwood,  23 
Peninsular  War,  the,  15  note,  71  note,  98 
note,  149  note 

—  Captain  Lutyens  serves  in,  iv.,  1  note, 
9 

Persian  Gulf,  the,  190 

Phibbs,  Captain  W.,  202 

Pierron,  benefits  under  Napoleon’s  will,  4 

—  chief  steward  at  Longwood,  4  note, 
23,  28,  45,  65,  81  note,  85,  93,  94 

—  is  given  a  pass  to  James  Town,  4 

—  returns  to  St.  Helena  in  1840,  4  note 
Pine-Coffin,  Brigadier-General  John,  farms 

on  St.  Helena,  vii. 

—  his  advice  to  Lutyens,  176 

—  his  correspondence  with  Sir  H.  Lowe, 
157,  168,  171,  183,  184 
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Pine-Coffin,  Brigadier-General  John, 
Jackson’s  correspondence  with,  ISO- 
132,  158,  168,  175 

Piontkowski,  Captain,  his  career  at  St. 

Helena,  11  note,  13  note 
Pisa,  3  note 

Plampin,  Rear-Admiral  Robert,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  St.  Helena  and 
Cape  Naval  Stations,  vii.,  45  note,  59 
note 

Plantation  House,  Count  Montholon 
visits,  41,  45,  54,  65 

—  Governor  resides  at,  v.,  22,  32,  33 
note,  109,  119,  138 

—  Lutyens  visits,  59,  107 

—  Major  Gorrequer  at,  4  note 
Plumridge,  Captain,  38  note 

Polish  Exile  with  Napoleon,  A.,  Watson’s, 
11  note,  see  Watson 
Poole,  Sergeant,  20th  Regt.,  25 
Portsmouth,  200  note,  202  note 
Power,  Captain  Richard,  102 
Presbyterian  Church,  disruption  of,  189 
note 

Pritchard,  Captain  Henry  Huff,  prepares 
code  of  signals,  187  note 
Public  Record  Office,  xi. 

Rae,  at  Longwood,  192 
Ramsay  family,  the,  11  note 
Reade,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Thomas,  arranges 
Crokat’s  succession  to  Lutyens,  115, 
117,  118,  146,  147,  153 

—  as  a  gardener,  26 

—  buys  a  telescope,  57  note 

—  his  career,  4  note 

—  Lutyens’  letters  to,  4,  8,  9,  14,  16, 
22,  27,  39,  44,  59,  62,  73,  94  et  seq. 

—  his  inquisitiveness,  5  note 

—  his  subserviency  to  Lowe,  vii.,  4 
note 

—  his  suspicions  of  Napoleon’s  illness, 
v.,  5  note,  105 

—  inquires  into  the  commissariat,  52  note 

—  is  set  against  Lutyens,  v. 

—  Napoleon  buys  a  carriage  from,  54 
note 

—  on  Lutyens,  76,  177,  178 

—  on  the  drunkenness  at  Longwood,  81 
note 

—  sees  Napoleon  three  times,  5 

—  sends  papers  to  Longwood,  83 

—  sends  for  Lutyens,  33 
Regiments  of  Foot  at  St.  Helena,  6  note 
Richards,  reports  on  Napoleon,  79,  82, 

87,  101,  103,  107 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  61  note 
Ritchie,  Mr.,  47,  59 
Roncesvalles,  149  note 
Rosario,  H.M.S.,  187  note 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  xi. 

Ross  Cottage,  St.  Helena,  36  and  note 


Rousseau,  Theodore,  silver  steward  at 
Longwood,  11  note 
Royal  Berkshire  Regiment,  the,  6  note 

—  Engineers  at  St.  Helena,  69  note,  98 
note,  157,  161,  171 

Rubidge,  William,  his  portrait  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  197 

Russia,  Commissioner  of,  at  St.  Helena, 

I  note 

Sackville,  Major  Frederick,  at  Long¬ 
wood,  35 

Sandhurst,  189  note 

Santiago,  Cuba,  3  note 

Santini,  Jean  Natale,  usher  of  the  Cabinet, 

II  note 

Sappho,  H.M.S.,  38  note 
Schleswig-Holstein,  iv. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Ivanhoe,  41 
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The  War  in  the  Peninsula. 

Some  Letters  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Knowles,  of  the  7th,  or  Royal,  Fusiliers. 

A  Lancashire  Officer. 

Arranged  and  Annotated  by  his  Great-Great-Nephew, 

Sir  LEES  KNOWLES,  Baronet,  G.V.O.,  D.L. 

Demy  8vo. — Trice  2/6  Net. 


This  is  made  up  of  letters  written  home  by  a  young  officer  during  the  Peninsular  War,  which, 
as  Professor  Oman,  who  contributes  a  preface  to  the  volume,  says,  “  contain  not  only  a  record  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  4th  Division,  with  all  the  details  of  its  toils  and  marches,  but  several  pieces  of 
narrative  of  real  historical  value.”  Professor  Oman  adds  that  the  letters  contain  u  much  that  all 
who  care  to  know  about  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  will  be  glad  to  read.”  Young  Knowles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bolton,  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers  in  1811,  and  sailed 
almost  immediately  for  Spain.  The  detachment  was  told  off  for  Wellington's  Army,  and  joined 
the  4th  Division,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Myers,  while  actually  in  action  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo.  He  commenced  writing  home  at  once,  and  his  letters  will  be  found  very  interesting. 
Sir  Lees  Knowles,  who  has  edited  the  little  book  with  great  care,  tells  us  that  the  young  soldier  s 
military  life  was  only  of  two  years’  duration,  he  having  fallen  in  the  hard-contested  action  at  the 
Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  his  native  Bolton,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  Parish  Church  to  his  memory,  and 
his  letters  were  well  worth  reprinting. — “  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.” 


The  interest  in  these  letters  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  their  author  stands  self-revealed  as  a 
singularly  attractive  specimen  of  the  type  of  youth  from  which  the  best  of  our  officers  have  come. 
Modest,  brave,  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  the  letters  give  an  insight  into  the  outlook  of  the 
subaltern  of  that  day,  and  have  thus  a  value  in  forming  a  connecting  link  with  a  past  age  of  soldiers. 
The  memory  of  Lieut.  Knowles  well  deserves  the  compliment  paid  it  in  having  a  room  dedicated 
to  it  at  the  Union  Jack  Club. — “  ARMY  &  NAVY  GAZETTE.” 

The  small  volume  entitled  “  The  War  in  the  Peninsula,”  brings  together  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  of  a  Lancashire  officer,  Lieutenant  Robert  Knowles,  arranged  and  edited  by  his 
great-great-nephew,  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart.  Besides  having  a  particular  interest  for  readers 
concerned  to  know  about  the  regimental  history  of  the  7th,  or  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  letters  are  rich 
in  first-hand  descriptions  and  notices  of  events  relating  to  the  operations  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Provinces  in  the  years  from  1809  to  1812.  They  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  records  ot  the 
history  of  the  war. — “  THE  SCOTSMAN.” 

The  writer  was  a  keen  and  intelligent  young  soldier,  and  his  letters  have  not  only  a  special 
interest  for  those  who  are  connected  with  the  old  7th,  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  but  dso  much  that  all 
who  care  to  know  about  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  will  be  glad  to  read.  Sir  Lees  Knowles, 
who  explains  how  the  letters  came  into  his  possession,  prints  them  as  they  exist  and  supplies 
brief  introductions  and  notes  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  understand  all  the  references. 
The  story  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  will  be  always  most  interesting,  and  these  letters  by  an 
officer  who  took  part  in  several  of  the  battles  will  be  welcomed  by  all  readers.  THE  BELr  AS>  I 
NEWS-LETTER.” 


It  is  a  little  work  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  those  who  love  Lancashire  and  the  men 
who  have  brought  honour  to  the  county. — “  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST  &  MERCURY. 

There  are  two  qualities  which  especially  appear  in  the  letters,  namely,  family-affection  and  the 
braverv  of  the  soldier.  His  life  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  family  motto :  Nec  diu  nec  Frustra 
“  Not  for  long,  and  not  in  vain.” — “  BOLTON  JOURNAL  &  GUARDIAN.” 


At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  continually  hearing  what  soldiers  serving  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  have  to  say,  there  is  a  particular  interest  about  the  letters  which  were  written 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  young  Militia  officer,  Robert  Knowles,  who  volunteered  for  active  service 
with  the  7th  Fusiliers  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Many  things  have  changed  since 
then  :  postal  arrangements  are  very  different,  and  the  wounded  are  not  left  without  money  to 
perish  from  want,  but  the  bravery  of  British  soldiers  is  the  same  as  it  was  then.  We  congratulate 
Sir  Lees  Knowles,  his  great-great-nephew,  on  the  publication  of  the  Letters,  and  on  the  way  in 
which  he  has  connected  them  together  with  explanatory  matter. —  KNOWLEDGE.. 
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A  Day  with  Corps-Students  in  Germany 

BY 

Sir  LEES  KNOWLES,  Baronet,  C.V.O.,  D.L. 

Royal  8vo. — Trice  3/6  JVet. 

We  in  England  know,  in  reality,  very  little  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  quaint  and  time- 
honoured  customs  of  the  German  student.  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  therefore,  in  publishing  his  book 
entitled  “  A  Day  with  the  Corps-Students  in  Germany,”  has  done  real  service  in  describing  pretty 
fully  the  life  of  the  German  youth  during  his  student-days  at  Heidelberg  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Lees 
Knowles  has  himself  been  a  distinguished  athlete,  as  many  of  us  can  still  remember.  He  was 
President  of  Cambridge  University  Athletic  Club,  and  gained  his  Blue  for  no  fewer  than  four 
events — the  three  miles,  one  mile,  quarter  mile,  and  high  jump  !  During  holiday  visits  to  Germany 
he  has  for  many  years  past  formed  valuable  friendships,  and  has  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  singular  customs  of  the  Corps-Students. 

This  book,  which  is  adequately  illustrated,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  British  youths  and 
of  their  instructors.— “  THE  ILLUSTRATED  SPORTING  AND  DRAMATIC  NEWS.” 

In  “  A  Day  with  Corps-Students  in  Germany,”  Sir  Lees  Knowles  treats  a  subject  which, 
while  often  touched  upon  in  the  periodical  press,  has  never  before  been  described  with  so  much 
practical  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding,  viz.,  fencing  as  practised  in  German  Univer¬ 
sities  and  the  quaint  and  curious  customs  observed  by  members  of  those  academic  societies  known 
as  corps,  which  were  founded  on  a  national  basis.  The  practice  of  Schlaeger-fencing,  with  which 
Sir  Lees  Knowles  made  himself  familiar  while  in  Germany  ;  the  ceremonious  procedure  at  a 
Mensur,  as  the  student’s  duel  is  called  ;  and  practically  every  phase  in  the  daily  life  of  a  corps- 
student  are  lucidly  described.  The  little  book,  which  is  attractively  bound  and  illustrated,  will 
assuredly  do  good  in  promoting  the  understanding  of  a  national  phase  of  German  life,  often 
slightingly  spoken  of  by  those  who  do  not  know  it,  or  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  it. — 
“THE  FIELD.” 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  life  of  the  German  student,  of  Burschen  and  Fuechse,  of  their 
corps,  of  their  sanguinary  duels,  and  their  copious  drinking-bouts.  But  there  is  probably  no 
Englishman  who  can  write  of  them  with  such  authority  as  Sir  Lees  Knowles.  His  book  is  founded 
on  an  article  he  wrote  for  “  Fry’s  Magazine,”  which,  when  published  as  a  booklet,  received 
warm  encomium  from  the  German  students  themselves,  as  the  following  quotation  from  the 
“  Deutsche  Corps-Zeitung  ”  shows  :  “  The  German  student-fencing  rarely  receives  from  foreigners 
so  thorough  or  so  complete  an  appreciation,  based  upon  an  exact  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  customs  and  aims  of  German  students,  as  is  presented  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Sir 
Lees  Knowles.”  It  is  at  their  desire  that  the  booklet  has  now  been  developed  into  a  book.  As  to 
the  authority  of  Sir  Lees  Knowles’s  volume,  we  must  accept  the  testimony  of  the  German  students  ; 
to  its  interest,  largely  increased  by  many  excellent  illustrations,  we  can  ourselves  bear  witness. — 
“THE  GLOBE.” 

The  book  gives  an  animated  and  detailed  description  of  the  doings  of  the  German  student 
(Heidelberg  is  the  University  specially  dealt  with),  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  corps 
which  are  a  feature  of  German  collegiate  life.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  the  duelling,  which  is, 
if  not  the  be-all,  at  least  the  outstanding  feature,  in  the  activities  of  these  fraternities.  Sir  Lees 
Knowles  does  not  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  duel,  but  he  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that  “  Schlaeger- 
fighting  induces  regularity  of  fife,  the  hours  of  mental  and  physical  labour  being  carefully  adjusted, 
and  it  produces  nerve,  pluck,  and  esprit  de  corps."  The  book  contains  a  number  of  good  illus¬ 
trations,  and  has,  as  an  appendix,  a  German  song  in  the  author’s  translation,  with  original 
music.—  “  THE  SCOTSMAN.” 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  reliable  information  about  the  life  of  that  considerable  and  picturesque 
section  of  German  undergraduates  who  are  members  of  a  Corps,  cannot  do  better  than  read  the 
very  sympathetic  account  given  of  the  daily  life  and  quaint  customs  of  the  Corpsstudenten  by  an 
Englishman  who  has  seen  them  from  the  inside.  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  an  old  Trinity  man  and  one 
time  President  of  the  Cambridge  University  Athletic  Club,  a  well-known  sportsman  who  holds 
the  proud  position  of  being  a  “  Dark  Blue  ”  as  well  as  a  “  Light  Blue,”  has  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Germany,  where  he  formed  many  friendships  and  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  watching 
and  sharing  the  fife  of  the  Corpsstudenten,  especially  of  those  of  Scheffel’s  University,  Heidelberg. 
He  writes  about  them  in  a  very  genial  way,  and  in  such  a  friendly  spirit,  that  his  account  may  well 
do  someting  to  foster  a  good  understanding  between  the  academic  youth  of  England  and  Germany. 
—“THE  CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.” 
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Minden  and  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

BY 

Sir  LEES  KNOWLES,  Baronet,  C.V.O.,  D.L. 


Royal  8vo. — Trice  5 /=  Net. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 


A  clear  and  well-written  account,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  of  the  famous  battle.  .  . 

Not  the  least  valuable  chapter  is  the  section  devoted  to  a  short  history  of  the  “  Minden  Regiments.” 
These  regiments— the  Suffolks,  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  King’s 
Own  Scottish  Borderers,  the  Hampshires,  and  the  King’s  Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry)— have 
won  laurels  on  many  fields  since  Minden,  and  Sir  Lees  Knowles  has  done  well  to  recount  their 
later  deeds.  A  number  of  portraits,  excellently  reproduced,  are  in  keeping  with  the  well-printed 
letterpress  of  this  useful,  if  modestly  brief,  monograph  on  a  vital  period  of  political  and  military 
history.—"  THE  YORKSHIRE  POST.” 


A  monograph  of  considerable  value.  Minden,  though  a  glorious  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  Infantry,  is  in  other  respects  a  bitter  memory,  for  there  it  was  that  an  English  general  so 
failed  in  his  duty  as  to  be  declared  “  unfit  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever.” 
But  for  this  disgrace  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  for  Great  Britain, 
adding  Canada  and  India  to  her  possessions,  and  raising  our  country  from  the  status  of  a  small 
kingdom  to  that  of  a  great  Empire.  Sir  Lees  Knowles’s  book  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  makes  us 
better  acauainted  with  many  episodes  of  this  warlike  period,  and  with  the  men  who  were  then  most 
prominent  in  the  public  eye. — “  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE.” 


It  gives  a  well-studied  narrative  of  the  military  operations,  and  happily  characterises  the 
various  generals  engaged,  and  gives  a  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court-martial 
that  tried  Lord  George  Sackville  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.— 

“  SCOTSMAN.” 


A  careful  study  of  the  political  aspect  and  of  the  details  of  the  campaign,  and  the  book  is 
enriched  with  maps  and  a  number  of  very  well  reproduced  plates  comprising  portraits  of  Frederick, 
the  English  Georges  concerned,  and  some  of  the  officers  on  both  sides.— “  MANCHESTER 
COURIER.” 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  from  our  insular  point  of  view.  The  author 
hardly  could  have  contemplated,  when  writing  his  book,  that  its  topical  interest  would  reside  in  the 
appendix,  where  he  recounts  a  visit  to  Minden  five  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  battle.  Here  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  German  Army  as  represented  by  the 
7th  Army  Corps,  then  commanded  by  General  von  Bernhardi,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Munster,  in  Westphalia,  whence  it  marched  into  Belgium  a  few  months  ago.  The  author  un¬ 
consciously  shows  us  how  the  war-spirit  is  cultivated  in  Germany.  “  THE  GLOBE.” 

The  book  is  praiseworthy.  There  is  a  real  understanding  of  the  typography  of  the  campaigns 
of  1759-62,  and  an  account  of  them  all,  based  on  local  records,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere 
in  English  A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  also  been  taken  to  furnish  biographical  details  about  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  to  adjudicate  the  merits  of  his  famous  dispute  with  Lord  George  Sackville. 
Chapter  XII.  on  the  Minden  Regiments  ought  to  be  useful  to  the  regimental  historians,  and  com 
tains  the  sort  of  material  with  which  every  subaltern  concerned  should  be  familiar.—' 14  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.” 


In  its  scope  the  book  is  quite  limited,  and  although  the  part  played  by  this  campaign  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  war  is  not  ignored,  the  book  is  merely  a  narrative  of  the  fighting  m  which 
British  forces  were  engaged,  coupled  with  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  history  and  exploits 
of  the  British  regiments  employed.  The  story  of  the  whole  campaign  is  pleasantly  told,  and 
the  book  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  some  remarkable  photogravures.  The  battle  of 
Minden  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  at  the  same  time  distressing  episodes 
in  the  history  of  British  arms. — “  THE  SATURDAY  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.” 

The  book  is  admirably  written,  and  contains  excellent  maps  and  illustrations.  “  THE 

ENGLISH  REVIEW.” 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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